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COMEBACK IN THE MOTOR C 

(ClockttiiMfrom bottom left) 
Detroit Mayor Dennis Arcber^ftx-B.F 100-^ CF 
ing, Pamela Rodgers, Mel Fa 



You could spend more for 
an equally beautiful piece of art. 
But Rembrandts 
have lousy pickup. 



Michelangelo. Cezanne. Van Gogh. Mercedes. All certainly can 



be admired from afar. But only one can truly be admired from 



within. And once inside, enveloped in soft leather and listening 



to the smooth sounds of an 8-speaker Bose .sound system, you 




AIR BAGS ARE A SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT SYSTEM, SO REMEMBER AIR BAG SAFETY: BUCKLE EVERYONE AND CHILDREN IN BACK! 
IB1998 Msrcedes-Beiu of North America, Inc., Montvale, N.J., Member o( the Daiihler-Benz Group. 
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The reclaiming of BET 



Bob Johnson comes full circle as he takes media company private once again 



Success buys freedom. It means 
freedom to do as you please, on 
your own terms and without 
having to answer to anyone. 
And if BET Chairman and CEO Bob 
Johnson and longtime partner Liberty 
Media Corp. are successful in their 
second bid to buy back 6 million 
shares of BET Holdings Inc., that's 
exactly what they'll have. 

Last September, Johnson and 
Liberty, a subsidiary of Telecom- 
munications Inc., offered stockholders 
$48 per share, a 17% premium over 
the stock's trading price at the time. 
Minority stockholders not only 
declined the offer, but filed a class 
action suit against Johnson, TCI 
head John Malone and other BET 
board members. 

But how things have changed. 
Johnson came back and sweetened the 
deal to $63 per share, a 31% increase 
over the original offer. This last bid 
apparently did the trick. "I think the 
large shareholders I talked to are very 
pleased with the price," says Johnson. 
An independent committee that con- 
sisted of just one member. National 
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Bond to chair NAACP 

Wherever race is discussed in 
America, in the Oval Office, 
^ in the CEO's office, in the state 

-i3 Capitol, in city hall or in the 
*~^^^ comer barber shop, I want the 
""w^H NAACP's voice to be heard... 

I want [people] to say, 'What 
does the NAACP think about this? ^ " 

— -Julian Bond, longtime civil rights activist 
and recently appointed chairman of the NAACP 



Public Radio President Delano Lewis, 
has also endorsed the latest offer, as 
well as the investment 
banking firm Goldman 
Sachs. "The proposal now 
goes before the minority 
shareholders. If a majority 
of those shareholders 
approve the $63 buy- 
out proposal, the 
company will once 
again be a privately 
held corporation, held 
65% by me and approxi- 
mately 35% by Liberty 
Media," says Johnson. 

By press time, the stock was trading 
at $61.13, almost double what it 
was before the first failed bid. "It's 
a very substantial rate on our invest- 
ment," notes Nate Chapman, who 
recently took his own Baltimore-based 
firm, the Chapman Co., public. 
"Johnson saw his company was under- 
valued, based on where it was trading 
in the market, and took steps to 
realize the value and maximize share- 
holder return." 
Johnson did take BET public 
in 1991 for much the 
same reason. "We want- 
ed to put a value on 
the company," he re- 
calls. "When you have 
an African American- 
owned company, some- 
times there's a discount 
of true value. By going 
public, we were able to 
establish a value in the 
minds of the market- 
place, investors, bankers 
and everyone else." It 
also enabled him to raise 
capital, grow the com- 
pany and expand the 
cable business. "Fast 
forward to 1998, and 
we've got a good sense 




of the value of the company," observes 
Johnson. "It's well established as 
a business, well respected on Wall 
Street and by the banking community 
and lending institutions." 

What's not to respect? Today, BET 
Holdings Inc. includes three addi- 
tional cable channels, the BET 
SoundStage restaurant, BET Weekend, 
Emerge and its most recent acqui- 
sition. Heart & Soul magazine. 
The BET Jazz channel is now seen 
in Japan and became available in 
Poland and Spain in April. Slated 
to open in June are a music-themed 
BET on Jazz restaurant in downtown 
Washington, D.C., and a dance/enter- 
tainment club — BET SoundStage 
Club — on Disney's Pleasure Island. 

Now Johnson's ready to shed 
the limitations public companies 
must cope with when they have to 
worry about those pesky quarterly 
earnings. He says now he can focus 
on long-term value growth strategies. 
By going private, "We can put our 
dollars into investments and program- 
ming strategies that may not yield 
short-term earnings, but that we 
believe will yield tremendous long- 
term value for the company." He 
anticipates the buyback process will 
be complete in July. 

—Joyce Jones 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 



Courting the bull market 

Nathan Chapman takes his investment firm public 



As one of the largest black- 
owned investment and 
brokerage firms, Baltimore- 
based the Chapman Co. has 
had many notable firsts. But in 
February the firm broke historic 
ground, becoming the 
first and only publicly 
traded African American 
brokerage firm. Its new 
ticker symbol, CMAN, is 
now firmly entrenched 
on the Nasdaq small-cap 
market. 

Nathan A. Chapman 
Jr., the 40-year-old 
founder and president of 
the securities firm, 
retained a 62% owner- 
ship stake in the compa- 
ny following the public 
offering in February. The 
offering raised $8 million 
as Chapman sold over a 
million shares at $8 per 
share. The stock, 5% of 
which is targeted to com- 
pany employees, recently 
traded at $9.75; Chap- 
man's personal stake in the company 
jumped to $18 million overnight. 

"The time was right for us to go 
public because we're fully develop- 
ing our domestic emerging market 
strategy," says Chapman. "We want 
to utilize this capital to help take 
other minority firms public. The cap- 
ital also gives us the capacity to 
do larger public and government- 
financed transactions." 

Chapman's emerging market strategy 
targets businesses run by African 
Americans, Latinos, Asians and 
women as holdings in its fijnds. These 
concerns will also be the primary 
target of Chapman's efforts to win 
their investment banking business. 



Though the Chapman Co. may have 
been the first black-owned Wall Street 
firm to go public, it likely won't be the 
last. As a number of African American 
brokerage firms and investment banks 
develop new markets and broaden 
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when Chapman took his firm public, the offering 
raised $8 million overnight 



their businesses into capital investment 
areas like corporate finance and initial 
public offerings (IPOs), more firms are 
likely to tap the capital markets for 
money to fiirther expand their firms. 

Though the stock has been thinly 
traded at the outset. Chapman hopes 
that as analysts begin to cover the 
company, the stock price will begin a 
steady trek upward. 

For the 10 months ending October 
31, Chapman reported revenues of 
$2.5 million, a 31% increase from the 
same period a year ago. Net income 
for the first 10 months of 1997 was 
$314,000, compared to $95,000 over 
the same period the previous year. 

One thing is certain — the Chapman 



Co. has an even tougher mandate 
to keep growing the business now 
that its stock price is largely dependent 
on the company's performance. "The 
true test will be how well the stock- 
performs. That's what Wall Street 
^ wants to see," says Owen 
i May, chairman of the 
5 May, Davis Group, a 
black-owned investment 
bank and brokerage 
house based in Baltimore. 

The Chapman Co. was 
the self-underwriter for 
the offering, with par- 
ticipation from other 
majority- and minority- 
owned firms including 
Smith Barney Asset 
Management and Boston- 
based Wellington Capital 
Management. 

Chapman says now that 
he's taken the firm public, 
he's exploring merging 
with or acquiring other 
broker dealers. The com- 
pany plans on doing eight 
to 10 IPOs this year. In 
March, Chapman launched its 
Domestic Emerging Market Equity 
Fund, an open-ended hand that will be 
marketed in a load and no-load 
version and included as an option in 
deferred compensation plans. 

"I believe the Chapman Co. is going 
to serve as an example to other minor- 
ity companies to consider the public 
capital market," says Chapman. "Now 
we get to play the game the way the 
majority firms do." 

— Kimberty Seals McDonald 
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If it's June, then it must be time for our Annual Report on 
Black Business, featuring our BE lOOs. As you've come to 
expect ever)' June, this issue contains the numerous lists and 
features spotlighting the largest black-owned companies from 
the world of industrial service, auto sales, financial services 
and, for the first time since 1973, advertising. 

But an issue of this size and magnitude doesn't put itself 
together by magic. The art of strategically combining 350 
pages of editorial and advertising pages falls largely on the 
broad shoulders of our production 
department, headed by Production 
Director Alex Sormani and Production 
Manager Clarence E. Miles. This duo, 
working in conjunction with 
Production/Advertising Assistant 
Felicia Kinscy, Editorial Business 
Coordinator Arletha Allen Vickers and 
Desktop Publishing Specialist Nancy 
Brown, is responsible for seeing that 
the combined efforts of the editorial, 
art and advertising teams makes its way 
safely into your hands. 

"We're the last stop — the last set of 
eyes to see the book before it gets 
shipped out the door," says Sormani. 
"If anything happens after that stage, 
it's a disaster. " Miles adds that the sheer mass of the June 
book (an average 350-page issue can easily require up to 
555,000 pounds of paper) presents obstacles unique to this 
issue. "Because of the BE 100s and all the lists and charts 
involved, it cuts a bit clo,scr to the schedule. The book really 
gets out the door at the 1 1th hour," says Miles. 

So what's the final result? Well, this issue profiles Detroit. 
The economic rebirth being experienced in Motown, once 
synonymous with urban blight, is now drawing investors and 
small businesses back to town. We take a look at the 
economic development, rising commercial growth and 
employment expansions taking place in the cit)' and examine 
what opportunities are arising for black-owned businesses. 

Several of our editors got a chance to take in the Detroit 
renaissance in person. Business News Editor Eric Smith 
traveled to Motown to interview David Bing, CEO of our 
Company of the Year, the Bing Group. "I think Bing's influ- 
ence and presence has played a vital role in the development 
of Detroit over the last several years," says Smith. "What 
surprised me about Bing was despite all he's accomplished in 
both athletics and business, he still has this quiet, reserved air 
about him. I think he's learned you don't have to be loud or 
brash to be taken seriously or be successful in his industry." 
Careers Editor Cassandra Hayes was dispatched to the 
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community of Southfieid, Michigan, to interview Don 
Coleman, CEO of our Advertising Agency of the Year. "In 
an age when so many general market advertising agencies 
are moving in on the ethnic market, I found it ironic, but 
also telling that from his 18th floor headquarters Coleman 
can literally 'look down' on the competition," says Hayes. 

Technology Editor Tariq K. Muhammad traveled to 
Dallas to interview Auto Dealer of the Year Richard Davis. 
"His can-do attitude has infected his employees," 




The "Crunch Time Crew"— Miles, Kinscy, Allen Vickers, Sormani and 
Brown (not pictured)— is the lost line of defense before press time. 

Muhammad reports, "and sparked the triple-digit growth 
of his automotive concern." 

Senior Editor Marjorie Whigham-Desir stayed in New 
York to interview Financial Company of the Year CEO Ron 
Blaylock. Whigham-Desir found that Blaylock is very much 
a team player. "Blaylock & Partners are in acquisition 
mode. He spends most of his time on the trading floor or in 
meetings when he's in the office, and he's pushed plaques 
of his deals and other mementos into a corner of his 
personal office to make space for Milt Irvin, the new COO. 
That's a pretty magnanimous gesture; he wants Irvin to be 
seen as second in command." 

Beyond the universe of the BE 100s, other features include 
a careers piece examining the pros and cons of the lucrative 
consulting field as told by African Americans working at 
some of the leading firms across the country. And for those 
intrepid entrepreneurs searching for lucrative business 
opportunities, we lay out the risks and rewards of staking a 
claim in commercial real estate development. 

So as we continue our steady march toward the next 
millennium, we hope you'll take the trek with us as we chart 
the course and prosperity of the nation's largest black- 
owned businesses. Their success means success for us all. 

— The Editors 
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A majority of our customers all make ti^^ s^^^ ^laim. 

It's no coincidence th;ir nine out ot ten of our customers claim to be "very satisfied" with the way 
Chubb settled their personal property claims, in fact, a recent survey revealed that Chubh's personal insurance 
customers were "extremely satisfied" with the initial response to their claim, the amount paid for their claim, and 
the timeliness of payment for their claim, to a much greater extent than those insured with other companies. 
Those who know Chubb know that our commitment to customer satisfaction is founded on our tradition of 
moral obligation and financial responsibility. That is a claim we are proud to make. For information, call your 
aKentorhn)ker, or 1'800'CHUBB08. 



Insure your world with Chubb 



Kir prDinorkinal purpiiscs, l^ubVt reters to mcinher iiiMirfrs nf thi- C 'huhh Cironp ol InMirancu C ^iinpiinics whii ivsiic coverai^c. The precise 
covcriiui- atfiirJwl n suhjcti m the terms, timditicins, and exclusums ot the pulities as issued. Chubb Ufuup of Jnsurance Companies, Wanen, NJ. 
Research conducted by Andrews Research Associates. Inc. | 
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Those who fly First Class for 
the price of Coach share a very 
highly developed characteristic. 




It's been said that we use a mere 10% 
of our brain capacity If, however, you're 
flying ConnectFirst'^'' from Northwest 
Airlines, you're using considerably 
more. Because with ConnectFirst, you 
can fly First Class for the price of 
Coach. Pretty smart. Just purchase a 
full-fare Coach ticket on a qualifying 
connecting flight, and youll receive an 
automatic upgrade to First Class. Hus, 
you'll receive an additional 1,000 
WraldPerks' Bonus Miles 
roundtrip Call Northwest 
at 1-800-225-2525, book 
CHiline at wwvwnwa-com, 
or call your travel 
agent and ask for a 
ConnectFirst fere. YouH 
be glad you thought of ii. 




NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 



ConnectFirst- 



TrMi t\ frtt Qui unr^ -UP Unit viW in most but not al domestK martats Reservitions m firtt Out m reqund 
Passenger must travel m Fmti Oais if seats are *v»Ut>le. Offer ej«:ludei Artnk. Seats are kmrted. Some restnctwrs apply 
01996 NonhMStArtr^s, Inc. NcrthMCSl rvQCles enou^ piper prrx&JCU ri ar« yev to si>« 



1-800-225-2525 / www.nwa.com 
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JAGUAf^ 

XJ Series with more curvaceous, fluid lines expressed in Connolly leather and burl walnut. A new breed of Jaguar 





LAUREATE™ 

For Him. ..For Her. 
With diamonds. Without diamonds. 

In dramatic two-tone, or ... 
generously layered with 23K gold. 
His Laureate boasts 24 sparkling 
diamonds. Her Laureate is encrusted 
with 16 of these precious stones. 

All water resistant to 100 feet. 

Each ... with the exclusive Wittnauer 
Buckle-to-Buckle'^" warranty. 

Fine Jewelry. ..of Course! 

WITTNAUER 



AVAILABLE AT 
THESE FINE JEWELERS: 

DON BASCH JEWELERS 

MACEDONIA (CLEVELAND) 

KLIVANS 

WARREN (YOUNGSTOWN) 

HOUSE OF WATCHBANDS 

DETROIT 

LS JEWELERS 

PinSBURGH 

MAHTANI JEWELERS 

PARAMUS & SeCAUCUS. N J. 

WEISBERG JEWELERS 

BUFFALO 

HUDSON'S 
SIMMONS & CLARK 

DETROIT 

VINCENTS JEWELERS 

ST LOUIS 

BAR-KAY JEWELERS 

PHILADELPHIA 

MALOOFS 

ST. CLAIR SHORES (DETROIT) 

CRAFTMAN JEWELERS 

DETROIT 

MATZ JEWELERS 

PHILADELPHIA 



S W I 



FOR OTHER AUTHORIZED WITTNAUER JEWELERS NEAREST YOU, 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-888-FOR-WITT, EXT.104 

WITTNAUER INTERNATIONAL INC. 145 HUGUENOT STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NY 10802 
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THE DIGERATI 

■ would like to congratulate BLACK 
ENTERPRISE for addressing the 
topic of blacks in the digital revolu- 
tion ["The Black Digerati," March 
1998], beginning with the most 
important phrase of the article, 
"Contrary to popular belief ..." 

As an Internet consultant, I attend 
various Internet training sessions and 
conferences and constantly run into 
plenty of talented black professionals 
in the Web industry working for very 
large and creative outfits. I'm tired of 
hearing the myth that "there are not 
enough blacks on the Internet" or 
"blacks are not technically inclined to 
be Web masters" — especially coming 
from our own people. 

There are unlimited avenues of 
opportunity in the Internet field. The 
Internet does not require a significant 
amount of tangible resources to 
establish a mail-order business, 
provide customer-service support for 
existing operations or run an online 
magazine. There are countless stories 
of people who started Internet opera- 
tions in their bedrooms and in just a 
few months [built businesses] valued 
at several million dollars (this is very 
possible if you know how to run an 
efficient online mass marketing 
campaign). Also, with new technology, 
such as WebTV Plus and hand-held 



and auto PCs, there are plenty of 
development opportunities on the 
horizon, based on one's ability to 
create innovative solutions. For exam- 
ple, an African American recipe or a 
black hair and beauty channel on the 
WebTV Plus network would be an 
instant success because, currently, 
there are no easily accessible venues for 
these markets today. 

Since this work is often self-taught 
and the average starting salary for an 
Internet consultant is $55,000, there 
is no reason why our young adults or 
college students shouldn't be able to 
take advantage of this new and fast- 
growing industry. The demand for 
Internet consultants is so high that it is 
not unusual for a recent college gradu- 
ate to get a job offer that includes a 
salary of over $60,000, a 1 5% signing 
bonus, all basic benefits and even a 
half-year salary bonus after three years 
on the job! 

Ed Dunn 
International Black Index 
Source Directory 
Chicago 

edunn @blackindex. com 

HIGH PRAISE 

I am currently 37,000 feet in the air 
on my way to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, reading one of the greatest 
gifts ever given to me by my father: 
BLACK ENTERPRISE magazine. 

I've been reading BE each month 
from cover to cover since I was in high 
school in Chicago. It has been a 
motivating educational force that has 
assisted me through my college days 
at Morehouse and through my grad- 
uate school experiences at Clark 
Atlanta University. 

Your staff has constantly given me, 
time and time again, articles that have 
enlightened me to the diversity of our 
culture as it relates to business. 1 just 
want to take a few moments out of my 
usually busy schedule and say thank 
you, thank you, thank you for existing. 
Keep up the excellent work. 

Michael L Bennett II 
Irving, Texas 



I would like to thank you for the out- 
standing job you are doing in 
providing information on many 
financial topics. One series of articles 
has really caught my eye: the Business 
Plans series in the Enterprise section. 
[The series began in the September 
1997 issue.] 

You were able to break down the pro- 
cedures of putting together a business 
plan in a way that anyone could under- 
stand. With your help, I am close to 
finishing my plans for a convenience 
store I will open next year. 

Many African Americans depend on 
you for up-to-date information, and 
you are serving us well. Again, thank 
you, and keep up the good work. 

Rae Dionne 
Pittsburgh 

Editor's note: Readers who missed all 
or part of our eight-part Business Plans 
series can fill in the blanks by calling 
212-242-8000, ext. 568, to order back 
issues (September 1997 to April 1998) 
containing the articles. 

DOUBLE TIME 

Thank you for your article 
"Working Double Time" [Feb- 
ruary 1998]. It was long overdue. 
Seldom do you hear stories about 
people who love their job; you 
managed to find people who have two 
jobs or careers — parallel careerists — 
and enjoy them. 

I think it is very important that you 
enjoy your job or career, and that your 
performance should be as if the com- 
pany you work for were your own. I 
work in the campus service division of 
my company, holding two positions: 
human resources manager and loca- 
tion manager. Also, I am a radio 
announcer at two stations, one AM 
and the other FM. 

As a parallel careerist, I enjoy each 
job equally and I work very hard at 
them, as if I worked for my own com- 
panies. Doing this gives me a sense of 
ownership. 

Rodney Jay Warren 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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CHALIEHGES MET 

I'd like to applaud BE for your 
extremely thorough and insightfully 
reported article concerning blacks 
with disabilities and the obstacles we 
encounter in obtaining and maintain- 
ing employment ["Challenged But Not 
Disabled," February 1998]. 

As a 34-year-old professional who 
suffered a profound hearing loss nine 
years ago, I can tell you firsthand that 
I've experienced every issue you 
included in your article. Prior to losing 
my hearing, I had earned a B.S. degree 
in marketing and had held internship 
positions with a Fortune 500 compa- 
ny. Subsequent to the hearing loss, I 
began working with Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Houston and was 
informed that I should be "retrained" 
because marketing was no longer suit- 
able for me. Believe it or not, I was 
steered to jobs such as data entry clerk, 
beautician and nail technician, in spite 
of my degree and past experience. I 
finally decided to pursue a degree in 
accounting, but was allowed only nine 
months in school — VR would not pay 
for me to complete the degree. 

A recent personal experience illus- 
trates how individuals with physical 
challenges are systematically excluded 
from even being given the chance to 
simply prove themselves capable. I had 
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been hired as a financial assistant by 
a major technology company in 
California's Silicon Valley. Because the 
day-to-day requirements of this posi- 
tion were so routine and straightfor- 
ward, the human resources department 
of the company was allowed to handle 
the entire hiring/interviewing process. 
I was chosen for the position and was, 
in fact, told by the person I was to 
replace that I was actually overqualified 
for the job. My first day, I reported to 
work before 8:00 a.m. and began 
orientation. 

After discussing the average number 
of calls normally taken during the 
day — about 10 — I determined that the 
best way to handle those calls was with 
[equipment] I could obtain through 
the local phone company free of 
charge. I informed human resources of 
my needs, and the hiring recruiter 
contacted the chief financial officer 
when he arrived just before 9:00 a.m. 

Well folks, by 9:30 a.m., I no longer 
had a job! The CFO never even spoke 
to me! Never called me into his office 
to say, "I have concerns about this. 
Let's try it out for a day or two and see 
what happens." Nothing! 

Unfortunately, after three years of 
searching for a permanent position 
here in "the Valley," 1 am still working 
as a temp/contractor. I don't wish to 
sing the blues here, but I feel it 
necessary to let you and others know 
that the issues discussed in your article 
are more commonplace than most 
realize. These are the things that 
persons with disabilities must face 
daily, not to mention just being black! 

Thank you for bringing such a 
"taboo" subject out in the open for dis- 
cussion and thought. I am certain that 
others with disabilities who have read 
this article will commend BE just as I 
have. And I am hopeful that those in 
positions of hiring and influence with- 
in the halls of corporate America will 
read this article and understand that 
change, open discussion and even 
compassion are still greatly needed. 

Yvette Moody 
San Jose, California 
l4rach@tvorldnet. an. net 



Thank you for bringing us the story 
on being "Challenged But Not 
Disabled." I have been a member 
of this seemingly forgotten minority 
group for the past 26 years. 

I have been fortunate enough to 
complete graduate school and pursue a 
career providing accommodations for 
people with disabilities in higher 
education and the private sector. Along 
the way, I have seen far too many 
African Americans with disabilities 
give up the hope of gainful employ- 
ment due to discrimination. 

Because disability is rarely addressed 
within the black community, I was 
surprised and delighted to see BE 
expose its readers to the unemploy- 
ment statistics that have plagued this 
group of African Americans for 
decades. Hidden in the shadows of the 
Americans With Disabilities Act, these 
individuals need the support and 
attention of the black business com- 
munity if they are to become a part of 
mainstream society. Thanks to BE, this 
is now possible. 

Renee Kirby 
Philadelphia 

TRAILBIAZERS 

After reading the article "Blazing a 
Path Less Traveled" by Caroline 
V. Clarke in the February 1998 
issue, I was greatly inspired by the story 
of Dr. Joyce Carter. Reading about this 
intelligent, beautiful African American 
woman making it as a successfiil doctor 
was comforting and encouraging to me. 

1 am a young African American 
woman who has been having a difficult 
time believing in myself I want to be a 
doctor like Dr. Carter someday. By 
providing information and inspira- 
tional stories about African Americans 
who've made it, your magazine will 
make a great difference in the lives of 
young African Americans like me. The 
field of medicine seems to be off-limits 
to us, and that's probably why many 
African Americans don't consider 
medical careers. 

Rujike Okunoye 
Staten Island, New York 
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YOUR MONEY? 
OR YOUR HEALTH? 



Since day one, the measure of good health care in America has been held hostage by a faulty 
equation: The most money buys the best care. The unfortunate legacy of the old fee-for-service 
system is it did a better job of raising costs than quality. ■ Can any system raise the quality 

of health care for Americans while controlling its costs? 
We believe the answer is an unqualified yes. ■ First off, 
the best care cannot be defined as the most expensive or the 
least expensive, il is the iif;lit care <li livcrcd at ihc right lime. 




Ideally, it's a measure taken to prevent an illness before it 
ever occurs. Like an immunization, for instance. Or one 
that catches a disease early enough that something can be 
done about it. ■ That's why our women's program was the first to 
cover annual mammograms for all women over 40. We know what it costs, but by treating breast 
cancer in its earliest stages, we also know what it can save. ■ The best care can even halt the 
progression of chronic disease. Our congestive heart failure program provides a cardiac nurse to 
educate at-risk members on the importance of taking prescribed medications, and to help them make 
lifestyle adjustments. The result has been a significant decline in hospitalization rates and an overall 
improvement in patient well-being. ■ Not coincidentally. our model of prevention, early detection 
and chronic disease management promotes better health, with the added value of lowering health 
care costs. Which in turn enables companies such as ours to provide more people than ever the 
best choices modern medicine can offer. And do so without offering the one ^^~^^c^|^g| 

choice no one should ever again have to make: Their money? Or their health? US HBalthCfllB 

Vou'U led Ijcttcr witli us.* 



019Q6 Aetna U. S. Healthcare Inc. www.aelnaushc.com 





PYRAMIDS & MUlAs 

In response to Cheryl Coward's 
"How to Spot a Pyramid Scheme" 
[February 1998], I certainly hope 
most readers will be able to distinguish 
between legitimate multilevel market- 
ing (MLM) opportunities and illegal 
pyramid schemes. I'm not convinced 
they will be if they rely on the infor- 
mation as it was presented. 

As Liz Doherty [of the Direct Selling 
Association of America] advises, com- 
pensation in a legitimate [sales operation] 
should be tied to product sales or service, 
not entry fees or recruiting. To lump 
together legitimate MLM companies 
with illegal business scams, e.g., 
pyramids, is reckless, in my opinion. 

Unfortunately, it is this kind of 
reasoning that has dashed the possibility 
of future success for so many who 
otherwise would have at least consid- 
ered giving MLM opportunities a try. 
There are legitimate business opportu- 
nities available that are MLM struc- 
tured, and there are many successful 
African Americans in them to prove it. 

James Spry 
Edison, New Jersey 

Editor's note: It is true that multilevel 
marketing is a legitimate way to struc- 
ture a sales operation. Unfortunately, it 
is also true — as we say in the article — 



that many promoters of illegal pyramid 
schemes try to disguise their operations as 
legitimate MLM opportunities. A 
discussion of MLMs, therefore, is a nec- 
essary part of any article that defines the 
characteristics of pyramid schemes, with 
the goal of letting readers know how to 
tell the difference between the legitimate 
opportunity and the scam. We again 
urge our readers to contact their local 
Better Business Bureau and the Direct 
Selling Association of America (202- 
293-5760 or www.dsa.org) for infor- 
mation on legitimate MLM companies. 

HOW JOCKS INVEST 

I read with enthusiasm your article 
on how black athletes are investing 
their money ["Nothing But Net," 
January 1998]. Many are keeping 
their eyes on growth, profit and 
security for the future. I applaud their 
efforts and the many who realize that 
they can be successful patronizing 
black business managers, agents and 
investment firms. 

However, I'd like to make a basic 
point. I work in the agricultural field, 
and I see the tremendous loss of land 
ownership, especially farmland, by 
blacks. The black farmer is disappear- 
ing, and so is the land he once owned. 
This land loss is accompanied by a loss 
of pride and independence. Land own- 
ership remains a true indicator of real 
wealth. I urge black athletes in all 
major professional sports to consider 
buying land as an investment. 

I am talking about farmland or open 
land in rural America. You don't have 
to farm. The land can be rented or 
trees can be planted as a long-term 
investment with a very handsome 
return at harvest. As the population 
increases, land values will certainly 
continue to increase because the Earth 
is not getting any bigger. No new land 
is being made. What we have is what 
we will have. 

It is not very hard to investigate the 
factors that will influence land and 
timber values over the next 15, 20 or 
30 years. All indicators show an 
increasing value and demand for these 



natural resources. Therefore, I woidd 
like to see black individuals who can 
afford to buy land, do so. 

Clifton E. Peters 
Lorman, Mississippi 
AGMAN12@A0L.COM 

A BUSINESS TOOL 

After being a part of the work- 
force for 15 years, I decided to 
subscribe to BE and immediately 
realized how much I had deprived 
myself of an education on conquering 
barriers to becoming successful in 
American business. If African 
Americans would divert their way of 
thinking and become focused on black 
[thought leaders] such as BE Publisher 
Earl Graves, instead of worshiping 
professional sports stars and entertainers 
such as vocalists and rap artists, per- 
haps there would be no gaps to bridge. 

We, as African Americans, should be 
appreciative of such a unique, rare 
human being as Mr. Graves. Unlike 
most successful businessmen in 
America, his business is a tool for 
others to prosper in business, as well as 
in the workplace. 

Johnnie M. Hurdle 
Arlington, Virginia 

CORREQION 

In "How to Set Up a Chamber of 
Commerce" (February 1998), we 
incorrectly indicated that The Greater 
Philadelphia Black Pages, a directory of 
black-owned businesses, was published 
by the African American Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia. While the 
publication is the official directory of 
the Chamber, it is published by NPV 
Corp. (215-247-6500). 

BE welcomes comments from our 
readers. Address correspondence to 
Letters, BLACK ENTERPRISE, 130 

Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011- 
4399. Fax: 212-886-9610; e-mail: 
beletters@blackenterprise.com. 
Letters should include the writer's 
full name, address and daytime tele- 
phone, and may be edited for clarity 
or space. 
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ponder how a sports coupe this appealing can still have seating be the most powerful work of art you've ever experienced. For 



for four. Then you drive your masterpiece. And 



you realize, with that new V-6 engine and 215 



horses pulling under the hood, this just may 




more information on the new Mercedes-Benz 



CLK320 Coupe, call l-SOO-FOR-.MnRCEDES 



or explore our Web site at ww..MBUSA.com. 







Mercedes-Benz 






V 

WRo can 
help you 
manage 
the details 
of your 
dream? 

You have goals for your 
business and for yourself. 
But when you have a 
dreann, it helps to have 
someone minding the 
details. 

Talk to your American 
Express financial advisor. 
We can address a range 
of personal and business 
issues such as cash flovi/, 
tax planning, retirement 
planning, plus benefits for 
you and your employees. 
With the expertise and 
insight you need to make 
smarter decisions. So 
you can take control of 
your future. 

Do more for your business 
and for yourself. Call 
1-800-GET-ADVICE and 
own your world. 

www.americanexpress.coni/advisors 




1 1997 American Express Financial Corporation 



Financial 
Advisors 
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5500: Up to 2-way, 400 MHz' Pentium* II processors / Up to 1GB SDRAM ECC memory / Planned availability: June 



(©business tools ^ 



7000: Up to 4-way, 200 MHz' Pentium Pro processors / Up to 4GB ECC interleaved memory / Prices from $10,929' 



To get better Windows NT* performance, it takes better design. Details like hot-swap hard drives and 
power supplies that help keep your critical apps available. Options like the NetBAY3 pedestal to give you 
room to custom configure. And innovative features that allow better access to components. These are 
the details that give the Netfinity 7000 among the highest NT performance in its class: See the Netfinity 
5500 and 7000 servers at www.lbm.com/pc/us/netfinity or call 1 800 IBM-7255, ext. 4758. 
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WINDOWS NT. 

IT'S DESIGNED 
TO RUN 

YOUR BUSINESS 

IT'S DESIGNED 
PERIOD. 
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An economic rebirth, spawned by a new administration, is 
bringing people and businesses back to the Motor City. 

BY PAULA FARMER 

Don't Let the Bull Market 

Passed You By 243 

The Dow surpassed 9,000 in April, but a new study says that only 
57% of blacks are investing in the market. 
BY MATTHEW S. SCOTT 
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Taming Your Student Loan 

It's best to pay oft your student loan as quickly as possible. 
But flexible plans will let you stretch out your payments. 
BY JAMES A. ANDERSON 
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Staking a claim in commercial real estate requires know-how, 
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BY ROZ AYRES-WILLIAMS & PAMELA M. WATKINS 
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As they streamline their operations, more companies are turning to 
consultants. Here's how you can get into this lucrative field. 
BY HAL KARP 
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Shop with your Discover "Card and you could winaknockout 
vacation to Universal Studios Hollywood. 

This holiday, every time you shop with your Discover' Card, you're automatically entered to win one 
often family vacations to Universal Studios Hollywood and Jurassic Park-The Ride;'* Plus, when you 
buy The Lost World: Jurassic Park" video with your Card, we'll send you these binoculars free.** 



it 
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DISCOVER 



bail 0000 0000 0000 



www.-dlscovercard.com 




Apply for the Discover^ Card and 
-. make a statement of your own. 

Call 1-800-IT PAYS TO 



Ntf>VUS 



Accepted wUft* you see- the NOVUS' Sign 



UNIVERSAL 

•'viwvv.universatetudios.com/home/lGstworld 



No purchase or card application required. U.S. residents 18 or older. Void where prohibited. For free entry details/rules, send SASE tO: Rules, P.O. Box 4244, Blair, 
NE 68009-4244. WA & VT residents may omit return postage. Starts 11/1/97. End dates vary by entry method from 12.'3I/97 to 1/9/98. "See store display for 
order form with details.TM & O 1997 UnivMsal City Studios, Inc. & Amblin Entertainment, Inc. All rights reserved. ©1997 Greenwood Trust Company. Member FDIC 
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UPS Online: The easiest way to ship straight from your computer. 



Turns out, the best way to get your package from one place to another is to never leave 
your desk. Introducing UPS OnLine Office 5.0. Easy-to-install software that helps you handle every 
aspect of shipping faster and easier than ever. From processing shipments to tracking them. 
From printing labels and export documentation to calculating rates. Which means it's as close as you can 
get to having a computer that comes with an entire global shipping network. 
To learn more about UPS OnLine Ot&ce, call 1-800-727-8100 or access www.ups.com. 



MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS. 

® IW« United F4n:el Seri'u;e of America. Inc. 
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This is a i34-yeaT-old symbol that's 
being dramatically Tedefined. 

Starting now, it stands for a whole 
new kind of global financial company. 

A new woTld of money is emerging. 
New technologies. Untapped markets. 
Savvy customers. They're radically 
changing the game. 

No existing financial company was 
able to take advantage of all these 
opportunities. So Travelers Croup 
built the company that could. 

We've harnessed the best and 
brightest lights of the finance, 
investment and insurance worlds 
under (pardon us) one umbrella: 
The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Salomon Smith Barney, 
Primerica Financial Services and 
Commercial Credit. 

No stone will be left unturned. No 
opportunity will remain unexplored. 
No dollar will be left unimproved. 

And our familiar red umbrella will 
stand for a new company that 
uniquely understands how money 
works in this brave new world. 



TravelersGroup] 

how money works now 
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The technological advantage 
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He's really got milk 



321 



To order books mentioned in BLACK 

EMTfRPmSE, toll Books Now! onyliine, 

day or night SOO-BOOKS-NOW 1266 5766) or 801 -261 -1187, ext. 1408 
Oi visit on tin mil ot wwwiooluNMWBIodc£fll^^ 
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Small Biz Goes High-Tech 

Faced with stiff competition from larger firms, today's small 
business owners view technology as a necessity, not a choice. 

BYTARIQ K. MUHAMMAD 

Going It Alone 

Do you have what it takes to be a successful entrepreneur? 
Take this quiz and find out. 

EDITED BY ROBYN D. CLARKE 
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DON'T GET STUCK WITH A FLAT. 
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INTRODUCING GOODYEAR'S NEWEST RUN-FLAT TIRE. 



New Goodyear Aquasteel Run-Flat can suffer a major 
puncture, lose all air pressure and still run up to 50 
miles at 55 mph to safety.* But the technological 
news doesn't end there. Its aquachannels and 
ultra-tensile steel ply mean Aquasteel also 
delivers exceptional wet traction and handling. 



The Aftuasteel 
sidewiill is built 
to mnintain its 



elivers exceptional wet traction and handling. ^'"'P'' 

dhmibilit}' even 

New Aquasteel Run-Flat. Serious technology. "/"^ '"^'"^ "" 



Freedom from worry. Only from Goodyear. 



air pressure. 




mmm 




NEWAQUASTEEU^ RUInffLAT ' 

' JW ff Eg ^ ■ Reinforced sidewalls allow Aquasteel to 
j 1^ drive for miles, even with no air pressure. 
5 J i-L^ " High-tensile steel ply takes on road 
'Sttj^^B haziirds. And beats them. 
^^^^^ ■ Dual aquachannels sweep water away 
for outstanding wet traction. Especially in braking. 
■ Computer design means extra-long lasting treadwear, 
responsive cornering and quiet, smooth ride. 
■ H-speed rated, road-hugging Eagle peiformance. 

Locations: 1-800-RUNFLAT Web site: ivivw.goodYear.com 



SERIOUS TECHNOLOGY 



GOODfYEAR 



. ^^r^n• iiiiiiiiiorinx system required. See owner's iiuiiiual/limiied wurraiilY for iff link o 1998, Tlie Goo<l)viir Tire & Rubber Comptiny. Alt rights resenvd. 
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The New Dodge 




For more information: 1-888-836-6223, or www.NBAF.org 
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NATIONAL NEWS 



In the driver's seat 



Big Three automakers vow to boost minority subcontracting. But at what cost? 

The Clinton administration and the Big Three 
automakers, Chrysler, Ford and General Motors, 
have launched an unprecedented effort to boost 
minority contracting in the automotive manufactur- 
ing industry by nearly $3 billion over the next three years. 

The Big Three do approximately $130 billion in 
purchases with contractors annually, according to Small 
Business Administration officials, but only $5.9 billion goes 
to approximately 750 minority contractors. SBA Adminis- 
trator Aida Alvarez says 

i 



the program's goal is to 
substantially increase 
the number of minority 
subsidiaries doing busi- 
ness with "first-tier" 
automotive contractors. 

"As we move into the 
21st century, our chal- 
lenge is to make sure 
that every individual 
and every business has a 
chance to thrive," said 
Vice President Al Gore 
during a recent White 
House ceremony held 
with the Big Three and 
officials from the SBA. 




Vice President Al Gore announced the agreement with 
SBA head Aida Alvarez 



Judith Roussel, SBA associate administrator for 
government contracting, says in addition to boosting 
contracting opportunities, the initiative can provide 
management assistance, technical training and loans to 
qualified minority firms interested in contracting with the 
automotive industry. The agreement, outlined in a 
Memorandum of Understanding between the SBA and the 
automakers, builds on current contracting efforts with 
minority suppliers. It also provides new private-sector 
contracting opportunities for firms participating in the 
8(a) business development program. 

Specifically, GM will increase first- and second-level sub- 
contract awards to minority and small disadvantaged firms 
by $1 billion; Ford will increase its contracts by $900 
million; and Chrysler will have an increase of $1 billion. 
When added to the automakers' existing minority contract- 
ing efforts, the total amount of first and second subcontract 
awards among the Big Three will total $8.8 billion. 

But is the news all good? As part of the agreement, a firm 
will be considered minority-owned as long as a minority 
holds 10% of the public stock and controls the company's 
operations. "This is a big difference from the standard 



utilized in the past by the government and the auto compa- 
nies, which required 51% ownership by minorities," says 
Roussel. She says the change was made because there are few 
minority-owned firms directly supplying the auto industry 
as first-tier contracting, which includes purchasing raw 
materials in massive quantities. "You just don't have many 
minority firms participating at that level," she says. 

Jethro Joseph, manager of Special Supplier Relations for 
Chrysler, agrees. He says relaxing the minority ownership 

requirement will allow 
^ minorities to go to the 
stock market to raise 
i capital and still main- 
tain their minority 
status with less than 
51% ownership. "And 
there are some impor- 
tant guidelines that go 
with the program," 
says Joseph. "A minor- 
ity must still be the 
majority shareholder. 
The company must 
still be operated by a 
minority and have at 
least 25% minority 
employment." 
Alvarez says the initiative is an important step forward. 
"The agreement will create expanded opportunities for an 
increasingly small business community," she says. "The 
payoff will be more business for minority suppliers. It will 
also mean more jobs and more dollars in the communities 
where those suppliers are located." 

At least one minority entrepreneur is ahead of the game. 
BE 100s CEO Charlie Johnson of Active Transportation in 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently signed a multimillion-dollar 
contract with Ford to haul vehicles across the country. (See 
"Countdown to the 21st Century," this issue.) 

Anthony L. Snoddy, president and CEO of Exemplar 
Manufacturing Co., a BE 100s company in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, says relaxing the minority qualifications require- 
ments will actually help more minority firms. "I think it 
was a good move that the SBA and the Big Three decided 
to make these kinds of commitments," says Snoddy, whose 
firm assembles metal fasteners, mechanical assemblies and 
is a full-service supplier of electrical systems for Ford, GM 
and Chrysler. "This is only going to forge more strategic 
alliances between minority and nonminority firms." 

— Hamil Harris 
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BUSINESS NEWS 



7-Eleven acquisition sours 

B.E. 100s CEO Leslie Corley sells ojf franchise 
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When Leslie M. Corley, 
president of Omaha, 
Nebraska-based Con- 
venience Corp. of 
America Inc. (CCA), acquired 146 
Midwestern 7-Eleven convenience 
stores for $40 million two years 
ago, the transaction immediately 
placed his company among the largest 
black-owned concerns in the nation. 
Corley's plans for CCA called for 
strategically marrying his operations 
with brand-name 
fast-food outlets 
and creating a fran- 
chise powerhouse. 
But some recent 
financial difficul- 
ties apparently per- 
suaded Corley to 
sell control of his 
Slurpee empire. 

The West Palm 
Beach, Florida- 
based LM Capital 
sold a majority 
interest of CCA for 
an undisclosed sum 
to a group of in- 
vestors in 1997. Terms of the deal pro- 
hibited Corley from revealing the 
name of the investment group and the 
value of the sale. But, he says, "It's 
always been customary for us to sell all 
or part of our investments." 

So what happened to CCA? "CIS 
and Contemporary Industries Corp. 
[CIC] are no longer 7-Eleven fran- 
chises," says Margaret Chabris, public 
relations manager at Southland Corp. 
Corley, who owns and operates the 
10-year-old investment bank LM 
Capital, formed CCA in order to 
acquire Contemporary Industries 
Holdings, a holding company for 
convenience store operator CIC in 
December 1995. 

But CIC "filed for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy" in February and has sent 
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prospectuses "to over 100 parties as 
part of a bankruptcy sale of assets," 
according to Steven Victor, the cur- 
rent chief financial officer brought 
in by Development Specialists Inc., 
an international turnaround firm. 
Victor says CIC's shareholders, LM 
Capital and Opportunity Capital 
tapped the firm in mid-January after 
they had failed to significantly reverse 
their sagging bottom line. "CIC has 
been feeling the negative impact of 
, competition over 
5 the past year and 
hasn't been able 
\ to generate suffi- 
cient cash flow," 
says Victor. "As 
part of the reorga- 
nization process, 
CCA cut the 
number of outlets 
from 150 to 113 
by selling 10 
stores and closing 
others." 

According to 
Victor, CIC se- 
cured a $3.1 mil- 
lion loan from Indianapolis-based 
Banc One to provide cash flow so the 
company could maintain operations 
through June. This buys time for 
shareholders to find a buyer for the 
company's assets. 

Corley, a former securities analyst 
for Fidelity Investments, is currently 
expanding LM Capital's portfolio of 
companies. He says the firm is in the 
process of increasing its 70% owner- 
ship stake in Roberts Brothers Inc., a 
$2 million enterprise that has pro- 
duced canned tomato products for 
over a century. 

Many of Corley's current deals fall 
only in the $ 1 0 million range. But, he 
says: "I certainly hope that some of 
our future acquisitions rank on the 
BE 100s." — Derek Dingle 
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pNMEMORIAM' 

: Business pioneers pass away 

The black business community recently lost three 
troilblozers with the passing of Herbert J. Miller, 
Alvoro L Martins and Harvey C. Russell Jr. They had 
honed their craft in corporate America, while 
carving hard-won paths for 
generotions that followed. 

Miller, 62, was a "high-tech 
guru" long before the term 
became cliche. The president, 
CEO and founder of Social & 
Scientific Systems, a BE 100s 
firm, died in November follow- 
ing complications from a bone marrow transplant. 
Miller, who created his Bethesda, Maryland, firm in 
1 978, successfully steered the concern through the 
Small Business Administration's 8(a) program while 
capturing the Health and Human Services Minority 
Small Business of the Year Award in 1987. 

r-H^ Until his death from a heart 
attack in February, Martins, 61 , 
^ was president of A. L Martins & 
Associates in Bethesda, 
— Maryland. One of the founding 
^^^\;r^ members of the Executive 
' leadership Council in 1986, 

Martins Martins was a former vice 
president specializing in sales and marketing at 
Xerox before he left to form his own concern, a 
human resources and marketing consulting 
company, in 1 996. 

Russell, 79, joined PepsiCo In 
1950 in their "Negro sales' 
department as o field represen- 
tative. Through successive 
promotions Russell was even- 
tuolly named a vice president of 
corporate planning for PepsiCo 
in 1 962, making him the first 
African Americon to be named vice president at a 
major American corporation. He helped develop the 
Congressional Block Caucus Foundation and was also 
a longtime board member of the NAACP's Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund. He passed away from 
heart failure in February. 

— Bevolyn Williams-Harold 
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o YOU HAVE the 



SAME JOB INCOME 



youdid'^lYE YEARS AGO? 



Then WHY do YOU have the 



SAME INSURANCE PLAN? 



STATE FARM AGENT 
WILL 1' E R R Y 



As your career evolves, so should your insurance 



portfolio. Changes in your income can trigger 



changes in coverage. That's why State Farm offers 



free Family Insurance Checkups. Your agent will 



help review your current needs and long-term goals. 




then help you determine what changes are necessary. 
If it sounds easy, that's because it is. Just call 
your State Farm agent to arrange a free 
Checkup. After all shouldn't your 



insurance plan work as hard as you do- 



STATE FADM 



INSURANCI 



LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR, STATE FARM IS THERE! 



State Farm Insurance Companies ~ Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 



http://www.statefarm.com 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 



Mastering the subtle art of persuasion 

Knowing where to look and how to find a lobbyist is half the battle 



For many entrepreneurs Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a tangle of 
departments, agencies and 
bureaus intricately tied together 
with regulations and red tape. And for 
small business own- 
ers who rely on feder- 
al contracts or the 
often obscure deci- 
sions of distant legis- 
lators, the time soon 
comes when you 
need a guide who 
understands how 
Washington works 
and how to make it 
work for you. 

But when is the 
right time to seek 
professional help? 

William Kirk, a partner and lobbyist 
at Washington-based Reid & Priest, 
says that time will vary for different 
companies. "There is usually some leg- 
islative proposal coming up that will 
have a material impact on your eco- 
nomic interests," he says. And if, for 
example, your firm is competing for a 
specific contract, "A lobbyist can help 
you understand what's going on in the 
procurement process and help orga- 
nize support for your bid," Kirk adds. 

As Congress wrestles with issues and 
regulations that impact minority 
business development, retaining the 
services of 

^J*" rfjiO consultants 
^ lA^^ who monitor 
$ the various gov- 
^ ernment agen- 
cies and branches 
ensures that you're 
always informed. "The political 
process has its own set of protocols, 
and not everyone has the time or 
resources to understand them," says 
Cheryl Alethia Phelps, president of 
Jericho Strategies, a Washington- 




Kirk of Reid & Priest 
interprets laws for clients 



based political image consulting firm. 
"That's our job. Understanding and 
interpreting them [legislative issues] 
to the clients and adapting his or her 
message to fit specific parameters." 

Phelps says a good 
lobbyist can articu- 
late your issue, un- 
derstand the other 
side and is prepared 
to respond to it. 

Once you actually 
hire a lobbyist, you 
should expect to con- 
sult with him or her 
at least once a week, 
says Anita R. Estell, a 
partner and lobbyist 
at Washington-based 
Van Scoyoc Associ- 
ates. "You should expect them to 
spend a significant amount of time 
explaining issues, helping you write 
letters, attending 
meetings and drafting 
testimony and legisla- 
tive recommenda- 
tions," she adds. "We 
also help increase 
clients' visibility by 
getting them to the 
people at the top and 
those who work with 
them." 

Estell, Kirk and 
Phelps have all 




worked and devel- phelps adapts client message 
oped strong ties to fit policy parameters 

among decision mak- 
ers on the Hill. "Relationships with 
members of Congress and key policy 
makers are important," cautions Kirk, 
"but find someone who can really help 
articulate and be a counselor to you. 
You want someone who approaches 
lobbying as a substantive matter." 

■ Before hiring someone, you 
should get a clear understanding of 
what services you will receive and 



how much they will cost. Most 
lobbyists bill by the hour or negotiate 
a fixed fee depending on your needs. 
"You want to know what services 
you're buying, who's doing the work 
and that the fees and billing practices 
are up front," warns Kirk. Rates may 
vary, but according to Kirk they aver- 
age between $200-$400 per hour or 
as much as $4,000-55,000 monthly. 
It's common for entrepreneurs to 
form coalitions with common causes 
to share costs. 

■ Finding someone to champion 
your cause is often done through 
word-of-mouth. Often someone in 
your industry or your own attorney 
can give you a referral. Look for some- 
one who has developed a track record 
and can provide references. Then call 
those references and find out what 
their experiences working with the 
person or firm was like. Depending on 
your needs, you 
may want to hire 
someone who is 
also an attorney. 
But according to 
Kirk, the most 
important thing is 
"finding people 
who understand 
what's going on 
with a specific 
piece of legislation. 
This person must 
be able to interpret 
these issues for you 
and make your 
views relevant to the right audience," 
Kirk says. "You're paying for someone 
to marshal support to give you the best 
shot at achieving the particular result 
you're looking for." 

— Joyce Jones 



To obtain back issues containing other 
pans of this series, please call our circu- 
lation department at 212-886-9568. 
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NationsBank 
15- Year Mortgage 

Your home is a solid asset with 
the potential to increase your 
total net worth. That is, if you 
have a lot of equity accumulated. 
If a good chunk of your wallet 
is going towards your mortgage, 
shouldn't there be a way to 
make those dollars work harder 
for you to build equity faster? 
There is. 

You can save thousands of 
dollars in interest payments 
with the NationsBank 15-Year 
Mortgage. Just take a look at 
the chart below and see how 
you can build equity quicker 
and own your home in half the 
time of a conventional 30-year 
mortgage. Call today and start 
turning your home into the 
asset it was truly intended to be. 



The NationsBank IS-Y'EAR MORTGAGE 
A Comparison 



t.'i.Vear NatioiisKaiik 
Miirl)!»Ki- 



Call today 1-800-345-5989 and start saving now. 

Nati msBtmk Corporation suhsuiiary banks are iSt Equal Housinfi L*'nders and members FDIC. 
Loans subject to credit appnual. ©1998 NationsBank Corporation. 
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Newspoints 

FACTS & FIGURES 

Tipping tlie scales 

Reports reveal bias throughout court systems 



h as 



Minority employees in the courtroom have historically been... well, in the minority. Across the board, 
from Federal judgeships to courtroom stenographers and clerks, African Americans 
have faced an uphill dimb working their way into the fabled halls of justice. 
California and New Jersey, two states that track the diversity among their 
court employees, found most minorities are in positions such as 
interpreters, clerical staff and technicians that offer little 
career advancement According to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, more African Americans are graduating from law 
school — 4.9'/i of law school graduates in 1996 were African 
Amerian, up from 4.7% in 1 986. But, the ABA also reports, 
only 2.8% of the 60,000 judges in tht Ui- and its territories 
are African American. Ir'J' 

l4ow the lack of minority representation in the courts trickles 
down to the treatment and sentencing of minority defendants is 
debatable. In an effort to analyze the lack of minority represen- 
tation within the courts, about 30 U.S. and Canadian groups, 
created by the highest courts in their jurisdiaions, joined 
together to create the National Consortium of Task Forces and 
Commissions on Racial and Ethnic Bias in the Courts. Last year, 
the California Judicial Council Advisory Committee on Racial 
and Ethnic Bias recommended that the California State Bar, public 
sector agencies and private law firms strengthen their efforts at employing 
and reuining minority attorneys. Meanwhile, New Jersey recom- 
mended similar recruitment and retention efforts to increase the 
number of minority court employees in senior management positions 

The jury is still out on what impact these recommendations will have. But as the Florida Task 
Force urged, it's hoped they will lead to hindamental reforms necessary "to eradicate the stain of 
racism from the garments of justice." — Bevo/yn Williams-Harold 




Women and Minorities in iMajor Law Hrms 



Total Number Percent Percent 
of Partners Women Minority 


Total Number Percent Pen * m l 
of Associates Women Minuniy t 


Hjj^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
IMariMNr 8,IS3 14.19 3.08 


S.MO 39.08 10.49 


1«1-3M IS,2I7 14.20 2.62 
Unmrnm lt,443 14.22 J.lt 


13.864 40.79 9.54 
IVfi 39.M 1114 



Top CMos For IMInority Partners 



1 Total Number 


Percent I 


1 Localion of Partners 


Minority 


Miami 524 


I3.36X 


SanFranclKo I.3S2 


4.27 


UMAnielM 2,019 


5.79 


"iMtde lit 


ijsi 




111 



Source: /997-/998 Nattonaf Orectorx of Lefof Empfeyen, 
Ntdoral Anoctadon for law Pbc«n«nt,\A^t)gton, D.C. 



IWInority Judges* 

About 6X of Ik* 6618M judgu In th» U.S. an mlnorHlu 




\,U0 (2 J«) 



1410(12%) 



Mm 

jTHM 
Ctnrts) 

366 (0.6X) 



*1ndudei a)l federal, state, administrative law, and admlnitmHw 
judges as well as commissioner, pro hac vice, substitute and ptrMinM 
befich officers (i.e. non-bwyer ma|ls«7atei, justices of the peace end 
masters in equity) In the U.S. and ia territories. 

Source: T?ie Directory of AUnortt^ of the UriAed Stotei, Sec^ 
Edldon,Affler1can Bv Aitoduion, Chla|o, 1997 
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We've Got Car Return Covered. 





Hertz renca Rnds and other fine can. 

• REO. US. PAT OFT. O HERTZ STSTEM INC.,I»98/0M-98 



The Hertz Return Center. 
A better way to return your rental car. 



(§) 



Rjain, sleet, or snow can make returning a rental car a battle 
with the elements. But Hertz is changing all that. At Hertz 
Return Centers, you're protected from the weather, all the way 
to the terminal. 



© 



\Jt starts when you bring your car back. You'll pull into a 
weather-protected area and a Hertz agent will be waiting to 
give you an Instant Receipt. .fVnd at most Return Centers, a 
Hertz bus will speed you to your terminal. It's all part of our 
ever>'dav ser\'ice. 



® 



Y)ou'll find Hertz Return Centers at more and more airports 
throughout the year 



(T)he Hertz Return Center Another reason nobody does it 
exactly like Hertz. Start your trip at wwAV.hertz.com. 




exactly. 
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When others were investing for the future, 
you were busy building one. 



Running your own show definitely has its rewards. More freedom, control and the 
pleasure of seeing your own ideas come to life. The downside? It doesn't leave you much 
time to invest those rewards. 

Fortunately, building a portfolio is similar to creating a business. You need a 
strategy and you need to articulate your goals to someone who will take you seriously. 
If building a business from scratch wasn't daunting, then creating an investment strategy 
won't be either. 

For your complimentary copy of "The Journey To Financial Empowerment," 
call 1-800-EARNS-IT, Ext. 749. 



Salomon Smith Barney 



01996 Salomon Smith Barney Holdings Inc. Salomon Smith Barney is a servfce mark of Smith Barney Inc. Smith Barney Inc. and 

Salomon Brothers Inc are affiliated but separately registered broker/dealers under common control of Salomon Smith Bamey Holdings w ^ Jttik 

Inc. Salomon Brothers Inc and Salomon Smith Barney Holdinss Inc. have been licensed to use the Salomon Smith Bamey service mark. A Member 01 TravelersGwupi 
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Your business 
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CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 



Measuring what your customers think 

You may think you have a great product and service, but how do your customers really feel? 



Each year the Marriott sends out 
guest satisfaction surveys, meets 
regularly with corporate meet- 
ing planners, conducts focus 
groups and does other forms of 
research, all in an effort to track and 
constantly refocus the changing profile 
of its customers. Many business- 
es, like the Marriott, realize they 
must spend time, energy and 
money not only to get 
customers to buy but also on 
evaluating and improving their 
products or services. This 
requires putting in place systems 
for communicating with cus- 
tomers, managing customer 
service programs and measuring 
customer satisfaction. 

If your product or service is 
pretty much equal to your com- 
petitors', pleasing and keeping 
customers becomes even more 
challenging. "Guessing isn't good 
enough, and one big study every so 
often won't get it done," says Dick 
Schaaf, author of Keeping The Edge: 
Giving Customers The Service They 
Demand {Dnuon Plume, $13.95). 
Meaning, you need to maintain up-to- 
date customer profiles and keep track 
of customers' buying habits and 
preferences — what they buy, how 
much and how often. 

In order to keep your customers sat- 
isfied, you must train your employees 
to be both 
^O"'*©/' \(^^ product- and 
^ customer 
O >Jl ^ fi service-driven. 
^ Customer satis- 

^ faction is not the 

same as customer 
service, although the 
two go hand in hand. The difference is 
that customer service deals with the 
internal systems you put in place to 



address customer needs and problems, 
from how employees answer the 
phones to how efficiently you deliver 
your product or service. On the other 
hand, customer satisfaction tells you 
whether customers believe your prod- 
ucts are meeting their needs. 




During the next several months, our 
latest Entrepreneurial Workbook series 
will oudine the tools you need to build 
a solid foundation for customer satisfac- 
tion. Beginning with this piece, each 
installment will introduce you to a 
different means of soliciting customer 
feedback. You can't rely on just one 
method to gather customer responses; 
you have to use several, including: 

Customer surveys. Have people fill 
out questionnaires about your 
products or services. 

Telephone polls. Rate and group 
customer responses over the phone. 

Focus groups. Bring together 
groups of people to share their ideas 
about your products or services. 

Product sampling. Give samples of 
your products to potential customers 
or introduce existing customers to new 
or improved products. 

Among the things you want to find 
out using such tactics: What do 
customers like about your product or 



service? What don't they like? Are they 
regular customers? Why or why not? 
Do they sometimes buy from your 
competitors? If so, which ones and 
why? How do they feel about your 
prices? How do they feel about the 
marketing and delivery of your prod- 
uct? How helpful are your 
employees, and do they resolve 
customer complaints? 

Keep in mind that many 
customers rate customer service 
above product quality. In other 
words, even if they're satisfied 
with your product, they won't 
buy from rude and noncomply- 
ing staff. But you may never 
know how customers feel about 
your business. Studies show that 
most customers with problems 
never complain; they simply 
stop doing business with you, 
says Dolores St. Julien, an associate 
with Rasheed Associates, a marketing, 
management and diversity consulting 
firm based in East Orange, New Jersey. 
"A person who has a negative experi- 
ence with your business will tell 10 
other people." 

Loyal customers are the key to a 
thriving business. Surveys show that 
repeat customers generate 95% of a 
company's revenues. Moreover, the 
cost of keeping a customer is 20% of 
the cost of getting a new one. 

With so many choices today, 
customers will continue to compare 
your business on both product quality 
and customer service. The only way 
you can keep them satisfied is to con- 
stantly find out what they want and 
give it to them. — Carolyn M. Brown 
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The 



smart people 




Donnell Thompson 
Sleep Inn franchisee, 1998 



end up a. t 



Choice. 




Donnell Thompson is no stranger to success. 
He was a college AU-American, an 1 1-year veteran 
of the Baltimore and Indianapolis Colts, and 
the former owner of three highly profitable 
McDonald's. So his recent decision to build a 
Sleep Inn in Peachtree City, Georgia surprised 
no one. It was "classic Donnell," his triends say, 
another smart move by a very smart guy. 

Why Sleep!* Because Thompson saw it as a 
chance to begin a business that is already in the 
lead. Indeed, in a two-year study conducted by 
the largest consumer travel database company in 
America, guests rated Sleep Inns the highest in 
satisfaction, service and value.* 

"I particularly like Sleep's consistency 
Irom property to property," Thompson says. 
"It reminds me of McDonald's — with that 
same clean, consistent look." 

That's probably because Sleep is a 100% 
new-construction brand. There are 160 hotels 
open (including 43 last year alone), and another 
14() under development. And they're all built with Sleep's money-saving 
prototyf)e architectural plans. We're looking for a few more Donnell Thompsons. 
A few more people who want to succeed in the hotel business. You don't have 
to have played professional football. You just have to like winning. 



Owner of three 
Atlanta-area McDonald's, 
1992-1997. 



Sleep 
Inn 



CHOICE HOTELS 

INTERN A liONAL 
10750 Columbia Pike, Silver Spring, MD 20901 

0/998 C'htMCf Hotels Inltrmulumal 



Call 1-800-547-0007. 



*Source: D.K. Shifflet & Associates Ltd. Performance /Index. March 1995 - March 1997 
transactions, among major mid and economy hotel chains. 
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MAKING IT 



The art of the turnaround 

Husband-and-wife team rebuild existing business 



Not every entrepreneur makes his or her way by 
starting a business from scratch; some buy into it. 
Take Merle Vaughn and JefFLasley, the husband- 
and-wife team who own Acromedia Systems. The 
Los Angeles-based firm designs, builds 
and installs communications systems, 
audio visual devices and local area net- 
works (LANs). The p^ng system that 
announces your flight and the cameras 
in the parking areas at L.A. International 
Airport are examples of the products the 
three-year-old firm supplies. 

The couple were both practicing 
attorneys when an attractive business 
opportunity came their way. 
"Acromedia Corp. had been in busi- 
ness for 23 years when two of the four 
partners decided to retire," recalls 
Vaughn. "The two remaining partners 
were looking for a way to avoid dis- 
solving the company. One of them 
approached Jeff for legal advice." Using 
$20,000 in savings and a bank line of credit, the couple 
purchased a 51% share of the business (enabling them to 
qualify as a minority business enterprise). In 1995, Vaughn, 
Lasley and the two partners founded Acromedia Systems. 

Under Vaughn's and Lasley's managerial guidance, 
Acromedia has grown from eight to more than 40 employees, 
and revenues climbed to $6 million in 1 997. The duo made 
significant changes to restructure the company and improve 
cash flow. For example, instead of continuing to subcontract 
out the fiber optic installation, they brought the work in- 




Acromedia's Vaughn and Lasley 
supply audiovisual devices 



house, reducing costs by as much as 50%. "Once we looked 
at the volume of installation we were doing, we decided to 
train our existing field personnel to do the work," explains 
Lasley. "Today, we contract out less than 2% of the work." 

The fact that they had no technical 
experience in the industry never deterred 
the couple. "We felt we had what was 
important — the managerial skills needed 
to run a company," says Vaughn. 

Lasley oversees the technical aspects of 
the company, while his wife handles the 
administrative details. Although the 
couple was fortunate enough to inherit 
good technical help, finding qualified 
employees in their specialized field has 
been formidable. Even more challeng- 
ing has been coping with growing pains. 
"Our market is growing so fast that we 
have to be carefiil how we allocate our 
fiinds," says Lasley. "For instance, tak- 
ing on a big project over a short period of 
time can easily overextend us." In other 
words, it is easier to manage a $2 million project over six 
months than a $500,000 project in two weeks. 

Acromedia plans to oflFer a wider variety of products and 
services, including computer networking. The company 
also services the Los Angeles Unified School District, the 
new Getty Center Museum and UCLA's Royce Hall. 

— Melba Newsome 

Acromedia Systems, 5600 W. Centinela Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90045; 310-410-4141 



MAKING IT 



Check it out 



775" capitalizes on providing background 
checks for small and mid-size companies 

Armed with a laptop computer and $800 in seed 
money, Mark Moore started Tenant Information 
Services (TIS) in 1991. Initially, the Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina-based information ser- 
vices company provided landlords with up-to-date eviction 
information on prosp)ective tenants. Today, roughly 90% of 




TIS' Mark Moore keeps criminals at bay 
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Oh no. Not again. 
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What's Your Priority 



FC91 



First UPS raised prices. Now FedEx". Our price is still $3. Time to switch to Priority Mail'" and save. 



ALSER 



We deliver. 



'Priority Mall average delivery of 2-3 days Price compafisons based on Priority Mail up to 2 lbs vs. 2-lb. published rates lor FedEx 2Day - 
from S7 50 to SI 0.50 and UPS 2nd Day Air from S7.75 to S1 1. ©1998 U.S. Postal Service '©1998 Dow Jones & Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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TIS' business is providing criminal background checks for 
some 1,000 companies, including out-of-state businesses, 
which resell the information to other clients. 

Companies pay a $23 annual membership fee and around 
$7 per background check. Last year, the 12-employee firm 
had revenues of about $800,000. Moore also hires inde- 
pendent contractors (individuals or companies) when he 
needs to find information on people living outside of North 
Carolina. Headquartered since 1996 in a suite of offices in 
a downtown building, TIS is growing at a rate of about 40% 
a year, largely because of the efficient network of contacts 
Moore has developed throughout North Carolina and 
major cities in the U.S. He gathers much of his information 
from county courthouse records. 

As a yoimgster, Moore always enjoyed repairing things — 
namely cars. By the time he graduated in 1 987 from Winston- 
Salem's Carver High School, he had become fascinated with 
computers, which led him to study computer science at 
DeVry Institute of Technology in Adanta. Tight on money, 
he was forced to leave school and return home in 1989. 

Over the next couple of years, Moore tried his hand at 
three companies: two automobile repair shops and a soft- 
ware company. They all folded. "I was making money," says 
Moore, who was 22 at the time, "but I was mismanaging it. 
It got to the point where the lights got cut off." 

The seed for TIS was planted by a landlord Moore had 
known since childhood who belonged to a local property 
owners association. He told Moore about a problem com- 



mon to the landlords: the lack of easy access to a database 
with current eviction information. Even though such 
information was on record at the Forsyth County Hall of 
Justice, the landlords didn't have the time or the personnel 
to do the research. 

That's when the light bulb came on. Moore presented a 
proposal at the next meeting and walked away with $800 in 
annual fees from eight landlords. That was just enough to 
lease a laptop and buy a cellular phone. Moore also leased 
space in one of his client's buildings and created a software 
program for the data that he keyed into his computer dur- 
ing his daily forays to the courthouse. 

About a year into the business, Moore had another idea. 
He started sending letters to all of his real estate clients 
informing them that he could offer criminal as well as evic- 
tion information. The response was overwhelming. "After 
failing three times, I finally got it right," says the 28-year- 
old survivor. 

Marcy Eberle, director of human resources for the 
Greensboro division of Time Warner Cable, a TIS client, 
Ukes the 24-hour turnaround time. "Before using TIS, it 
would take a lot more time to get the same information. We 
woiJd have to have an individual leave our work site and 
visit different county seats to get into the records." 

— Mark Richard Moss 

Tenant Information Services, P.O. Box 20402, Winston- 
Salem, NC 27120; 336-724-3558 



BUSINESS CONTACTS 



Dialing for dollars 

You can raise money from online sources if you know where to look 



IMoiicvl liiiilcr 



A handful of Web sites has cropped up over the last 
couple of years to help entrepreneurs locate fund- 
ing sources. (These sources are accessible from the 
resource pages at www.blackenterprise.com.) 
Among the more visible capital-oriented sites are: 

■ ACE-Net (Angel Capital Electronic Network; 
(https://ace-net.sr.unh.edu). Launched by the Small 
Business Administration, ACE-Net helps businesses seek- 
ing between $250,000 and $5 million from angel investors 
(private individuals). Businesses can post private placement 
offerings on the Web site. 

I MoneyHunt (www.moneyhunter.com). The 
Norwalk, Connecticut-based firm specializes in matching 
venture capitalists with business owners seeking between 
$250,000 and $10 million. It also offers online applications 
for lines of credit. 

B Capital Quest (wAvw.usbusiness.com/capquest/ 
home.html). Capital Quest allows entrepreneurs to post 




the executive summary from 
their business plans to attract 
private investors. 

H Venture Information 
Network for Entrepreneurs (www.thevine.com). The 
Vine, based in Princeton, New Jersey, provides information 
resources used mostly by folks seeking venture capital and 
joint venture panners. 

■ America's Business Funding Directory (www.busi- 
nessflnance.com). The directory lists the names of handing 
sources, including venture capital, grants and government 
funds. 

Be prepared to present a solid business plan with plenty of 
supporting materials, and to disclose financial facts about 
your company. Everything has its price, so you'll have to 
pay a fee for these services, generally $300-$ 1 ,000. Funding 
sources usually charge a fee to get listed on these sites. 

— Carolyn M. Brown 
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CAPITAL IDEAS 



n search of stock 



Investors can provide expansion dollars through private placements 



Your company has created a 
product or service and is mar- 
keting it with some degree of 
success. Yet, you are short 
of the funds needed to continue to 
grow your business. This is a 
common dilemma for small 
and large businesses alike. 
Frustrated with trying to raise 
expansion dollars through 
banks and venture capitalists, 
more small companies are 
turning to private place- 
ments — offering shares of the 
business for sale to a small pool 
of investors. 

As long as you maintain con- 
trol of the business (a mini- 
mum 51% equity stake), a 
private placement can be a 
viable avenue to take. In most cases, a 
company will sell 20%-35% owner- 
ship and offer a greater than 20% 
return on investment (ROI), says 
James Liggett, portfolio manager with 
New York-based Hunter Financial 
Services, a firm that specializes in 
developing business plans for compa- 
nies seeking equity financing. 

Many companies seeking $ 1 million 
or less use the Small Corporate 
Offering Registration (SCOR) form, 
which is a standardized question- 
and-answer disclosure document, 
according to The SCOR Report, the 
Dallas-based industry newsletter 
(972-620-2489). SCOR guidelines 
fall under the Securities Exchange 
Commission's Regulation A and D, 
Rule 504. Under Regulation D, Rule 
504, you may raise up to $1 million 
within a 12-month period. You don't 
have to report the sale to the SEC, but 
you must obtain clearance to sell in the 
state. There are no limitations placed 
on the number of people purchasing 
shares. And solicitations may be made 
through traditional advertising. 
Under Regulation A, entrepreneurs 



may raise up to $5 million in any 12- 
month period and must file certain 
disclosure information with the SEC 
and every state in which the company 
hopes to sell securities. 




You can write a private placement 
memorandum yourself or with the aid 
of an investment bank. Selling stock in 
your small enterprise is no different 
than selling stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange in that the price is 
determined by profit potential, not 
asset value. If individuals believe they 
will make an attractive return on their 
investment, they will buy stock in 
your company. 

Typically, SCOR offerings are 
priced at $2-$5 per share, and most 
companies require a minimum invest- 
ment of $500-$ 1,000. Shares can be 
offered as common stock, preferred 
stock or debt securities (loans). 

There are at least five steps you'll need 
to follow to do a private placement: 

Step one. Develop or update your 
business plan (see "BE Entrepreneurial 
Workbook Series," Enterprise, 
September 1997-April 1998). You 
must have all the key elements, includ- 
ing a mission statement, product/ser- 
vice description, competitive analysis, 
market potential, management and 
organizational plan, income state- 
ment, balance sheet, plus three- to 



five-year projections on cash flow and 
profit and loss. 

Step two. Create a financial budget. 
You can expect to spend at least 
$15,000-$50,000 for a small private 
placement to raise up to $1 
million. 

Step three. Write a prospectus. 
This document must be given 
to prospective investors and 
must spell out how the stock is 
to be sold and how the money 
will be used to achieve the 
objectives of the business plan. 
Step four. Develop a market- 
= ing plan. This includes sending 
5 direct mail pieces to interested 
parties and hosting meetings 
where you make a formal face- 
to-face presentation. Consider 
posting your offering on the Internet 
via such sites as the Direct Stock 
Market (www.dsm.com). 

Step five. Conduct a telemarketing 
campaign. Assign someone the task of 
making follow-up telephone calls or 
sending letters to potential investors. 

"An overwhelming problem with 
private placements is that the business 
owner underestimates the amount of 
time and energy it will take to raise the 
money," says Clay Womack, CEO of 
the Direct Stock Market Inc. in Santa 
Monica, California. "A lot of people 
think it will take 90 days, when it takes 
six to nine months." 

Direct Stock Market posts 30-80 
deals quarterly. A basic listing package 
is $1,500 for the first 90 days and 
$750 per quarter thereafter. In addi- 
tion, there are virtual road shows, 
allowing live presentations to be 
broadcast online. 

You have to get in the habit of mak- 
ing the search for capital an ongoing 
function of your job. Says Womack: 
"Raising money is another full-time 
job outside of the day-to-day opera- 
tions." — Carolyn M. Brown 
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MANAGEMENT ADVICE 



Database marketing 

More than a glorified Rolodex, a database is a tool for attracting customers 



The key to building a successful 
business is to maintain long- 
lasting relationships with 
business contacts and cus- 
tomers. One way to achieve this is to 
use your customer database as part 
of your marketing strategy. 

A database is more than a glorified 
automated Rolodex or address book. 
It is a collection of records that 
contains pertinent information 
about your customers. This can 
include a name, address and phone 
number as well as the first and last 
time that person contacted your 
firm, past purchase activity, previ- 
ous mailings and so forth. You also 
may want to keep track of important 
dates (e.g., the birthdays and 
anniversaries of special clients or 
valued customers). 

Setting up a database involves 
capturing, centrally storing, organiz- 
ing and analyzing customer informa- 
tion. You don't have to physically 
take on this task yourself. For $ 1 00- 
$300, you can invest in contact man- 
agement software, such as Act!, Gold- 
mine and Telemagic. 

Such systems have scheduling and 
call-back features that help you keep 
up with appointments and phone 
calls. Another feature programs your 
computer to answer the phone and 
pull up customer records. 

The biggest advantage an electron- 
ic database has over physical filing is 
the ability to sort information. With 
the archaic system of manual filing, 
you can search for data based on the 
way it's arranged — usually by a person's 
last name. But with an electronic 
database, regardless of how the infor- 
mation is entered, it can be sorted any 
number of ways — by city, payment- 
due date, type of company — whatever 
you want. 

Omor Igiehon, director of market- 
ing at Easco Boiler Corp. in Bronx, 




Prom Guide Publisher Bowen uses 
his database for direct mailing 

New York, is in the process of 
upgrading the company's manual 
customer service filing system to an 
automated one that will give sales 
reps access to pertinent customer 
account information. "We expect the 
new computerized system to provide 
more consistent interaction through- 
out the company," he says. "The 
toughest part of the transition is load- 
ing in all the data. It will have to be 
done manually. Once that is done, 
the software does practically every- 
thing for you." 

Contact management software can 
be equally useful in a company's 
outside communications. Garfield 
Bowen, publisher of Prom Guide 
magazine (www.promguide.com) 
based in Jericho, New York, says his 
contact management program assists 
him in everything fi-om creating direct 
mail pieces to developing invoices. 
Bowen uses Telemagic to send out 
correspondence to subscribers, adver- 
tisers and sponsors according to a strict 
publishing schedule. His program 



reminds him of the dates mailings are 
due to go out. It also sorts customer 
names based on whatever criteria 
Bowen selects. 

If you've ever had a business send 
you a birthday note, you've seen 
how targeted sorting works. There 
will be times when you'll want to 
access certain information and pull 
off the names of people who have 
the characteristics you are looking 
for — the ideal candidate for a 
specific marketing campaign. 

Say you decide to send a separate 
mailing to repeat customers and 
those who have inquired about your 
products but never bought any- \ 
thing. What's more cost-effective, a 
random mailing to 10,000 people 
or a personalized mailing to 800 
customers? 
There are many applications for 
your database. Here are at least six to 
get you started: 

■ Send routine mailings or promo- 
tional pieces (e.g., coupons or 
discounts) every three months. 

Send gifts and thank-you notes to 
your best customers. 

H Determine when regular cus- 
tomers are due to re-order and call 
them up in advance. This minimizes 
the chance of losing those orders. 

■ Send newsletters or announce- 
ments to keep customers informed of 
new products/services. 

M Send personal notes thanking 
customers for their valued service 
over the years. 

■ Send personal notes expressing 
concern to customers who are order- 
ing less. 

The idea is to build an ongoing 
rapport with customers/clients. 
Maintaining a thorough database- 
management program ensures good 
customer relations, which in turn 
promotes repeat sales. 

— DIedra-Ann Parish 
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Merrill Lynch 

on cultivating assets 
of every size. 



As the Alvin Alley American Dance Theater celebrates its 
40th anniversary, we salute its school, the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Center, which encourages and nurtures 
the talents of aspiring young dancers from all over the 
world. Teaching discipline, dedication and focus, this 
world-renowned school gives students the skills they need 
to succeed in dance and in life. Merrill Lynch is proud to 
be the sponsor of the Alvin Ailey American Dance Center 
and to support the role it plays in the lives of young 
people. A dedication to cultivating assets regardless of 
size makes a difference. 
The (li£Ference is Merrill Lynch. 
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Merrill Lynch 

A tradition of trust. 



WE'VE HOUSEBROKEN 

TECHNOLOGY FOR YOU. 
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QUALCOMM has tamed unruly technology and, 
at the same time, taught it some manners. With 
our digital phones, you choose the ways you 
connect with others through voice, caller ID, 
paging, voice mail and data options. So you 
are in charge of when and how you'll be in 
touch. When you are, you'll be supported by 
QUALCOMM's advanced CDMA digital technology 
It provides the highest quality voice transmission 
as well as enhanced security to guard against 
cloning and fraud. Wireless technology will make 
your life easier, now that we've domesticated it. 
Everything else in the arena is, frankly, quite 
beastly. For more information, contact us at 
www.qualcomm.com/tame or 1-800-349-4188 
or 1-619-651-4029 (outside the USA). 
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Your guide to information technology 



TECH TIPS 



Out with the old, and in with the new 



Before you buy a new PC, a CPU might do 



Technological obsolescence has 
become an increasing concern 
as computer makers turn out 
faster machines at ever-decreas- 
ing intervals. Just a few years ago you 
could expect a new computer to 
remain cutting edge for at least two 
years, with its functional life span 
extending to nearly five years. Today, 
that just isn't the case. 

MMX, an Intel standard 
developed to boost the micro- 
processor's handling of multi- 
media graphics and sound, 
wasn't on the screen for most 
people outside of the computer 
field in 1995. Now you almost 
can't buy a computer without 
this enhanced instruction set. 
Even with prices well below the 
$ 1 ,000 mark, buying a new PC 
every couple of years is out of the 
question for most budgets. So 
what's a tech-sawy consumer to 
do? It's simple — upgrade. 

Installing a new CPU (also 
called a microprocessor) is a fast, 
economical way to boost the perfor- 
mance of an aging PC. Most 
machines, including 486-based PCs, 
can be upgraded to a Pentium CPU 
(or comparable chip from Cyrix or 
AMD) for under $300. Trinity 
Works Power-Stacker 5x86 for 486 
retails for $99 and 180Mhz MMX 
Upgrade CPUs are available from 
Zerus Hardware and Evergreen tech- 
nologies for under $200. Another 
issue to consider is whether to add 
more RAM (random access memory) 
in addition to a new processor. If you 
have only 8 megs of RAM, increasing 
your memory to 16 megs will boost 
performance more than adding a 
CPU alone — and 32 megs is even 
better. You can get 1 6 megs of RAM 
for under $75. 



With older PCs (Pentium 75 or 
lower), it may be wise to install a new 
motherboard as well. The mother- 
board is the main printed circuit board 
in a PC that contains the bus, CPU 
and controller chips for other devices 
such as the video display and CD- 
ROM drive. A new motherboard will 
allow you to take advantage of the 




A new motherboard and CPU could 
prolong the life of an aging computer 

latest Pentium or MMX chip. 
Installing a new motherboard can also 
free up expansion slots that will let you 
expand your PC to your heart's 
content. For about $100-$200 more 
than a simple processor upgrade, you 
can get a new board that will make the 
most of your new CPU. A basic 
motherboard sells for $100-$200 
without the processor. 

The best thing about all these 
upgrades is that you can do them 
yourself. Installing RAM and a 
processor is a snap — literally. Putting 
a new motherboard in your PC is 
more difficult because of the wires, 
add-in cards and memory that must 
be disconnected and replaced. 
However, all are fairly simple proce- 
dures that most people can do if they 
consult their computer manual and 



get the advice of the original manu- 
facturer (via technical support) or a 
reputable computer dealer regarding 
compatibility issues. 

To prove how easy it is, I comman- 
deered an old Dell P-75 that was in 
need of an overhaul to serve as the test 
unit. Although I've installed plenty of 
software and added peripherals such as 
scanners, printers and other 
external devices, my experience 
under the hood of a PC is limit- 
ed. By merely following instruc- 
tions, I've installed RAM, nu- 
merous add-in cards and a 
second hard drive, all of which 
required no more skill than 
it takes to erect a Lego set. A 
motherboard, however, figured 
to be much more daunting. 

Since the unit already had 
32 megs of RAM, I decided 
a motherboard/CPU combina- 
tion would extend this comput- 
er's life sufficiently. 
The computer originally had 
a Pentium processor, so I decided 
to stick with Intel for both the proces- 
sor (Pentium 166 MHz MMX, $119) 
and motherboard (TC430HX, $127) 
to ensure a smooth upgrade and 
ease compatibility problems. Some 
motherboard upgrades include a disk 
that updates the BIOS (basic input 
output) system. BIOS contains de- 
tailed instructions that activate 
peripheral devices. 

Before you even think about open- 
ing up your computer, make sure you 
have read the manuals for all the 



Tariq K. Muhammad 

Technology questions? Send inquiries to 
CYBERWISE 
E-mail: niuhammadt@blackenterprise.com 
Fax: 212-886-9610 
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devices you intend to add. In addition, 
it is imperative that you consult your 
PC manual and, if necessary, the 
helpline to find out which upgrades 
are right for your computer. While 
these upgrades are fairly simple, even 
the smallest omission 
can mean a broken 
system instead of a 
better one. Take the 
time to find out the 
specifics of your 
system before you 
attempt any upgrade, 
and if it's your first 
time upgrading your 
PC, please consult 
with a computer pro- 
fessional before you 
take matters into 
your own hands. 
This is a general upgrade guide: 

Step 1: Determine if your PC will 
accept a standard motherboard upgrade. 
Refer to your PC manual or call the 
original manufacturer to find out pos- 
sible upgrade paths. Some proprietary 
motherboards can only be upgraded 
with similar boards purchased directly 
from the manufacturer. An alternative 
would be to purchase a motherboard 
and case combination to replace the 
old one. However, this means that 
you'll have to transfer everything from 
your old case to the new one, includ- 
ing hard drive, CD-ROM drive, 
floppy drive, etc. It isn't hard since it's 
mostly screws and snap-together mod- 
ules, but it can be tedious. 

Step 2: Back up your hard drive. 
While it's unlikely that anything will 
happen to your data during this 
procedure — better safe than sorry. 
You'll also want to take a look at your 
computer BIOS and record the 
settings just in case you need to input 
them after the new motherboard is 
installed. Check your manual if you 
don't know how to access BIOS. 

Step 3: Turn off your PC and open 
the case. Make sure you are grounded 
before touching or handling the CPU, 
the motherboard or any components 
inside the computer. Static electricity 
can render a perfectly good CPU 




worthless. Ground yourself by touch- 
ing the PC's metal frame while the 
unit is still plugged in. Repeat this 
process frequently during the installa- 
tion process since static electricity can 
build up at any time and will destroy 
any circuitry you 
handle. 

Step 4: Unplug 
the PC. Disconnect 
all wires and cables 
that connect to the 
motherboard. Use 
masking tape to 
mark cables as you 
remove them so that 
you'll know where 
they go later. 
Remove all wires 
from the mother- 




It's important 
that you ground 
yourself frequently 
during the upgrade 
process 



board, taking careful note 
of how they're arranged. 
This is especially true of 
the two main mother- 
board power connectors. 
If you reconnect them in 
the wrong order, you 
could damage your motherboard. 
You'll recognize these connectors 
because they originate from the same 
casing that the unit's power cord 
comes from. Remove any add-in 
boards, also noting exactly what 




they're for. 

Step 5; Unscrew the motherboard 
and remove it from the PC case. Install 
the CPU and RAM from the old 
motherboard onto the new mother- 
board. Both the CPU and RAM snap 
into place. You will likely see a zero 
insertion force (ZIP) lever near the 
CPU. Lift the lever to release or install 
the processor and lower it to secure the 
processor in place. This lets you install 
the CPU with minimal pressure. 
Make sure you align the diagonal edge 
of the CPU with the diagonal edge of 
the socket into which it fits. 
Misaligning the pins could damage 
the CPU and render it useless. 

Step 6: Place the new motherboard in 
the case and maneuver it gently until it is 
secure. Screw it down firmly, but not 
too tight. Replace the main power 
connectors, RAM, video card, key- 
board, power connectors, hard drive 
and reset lights. After you've done 
this, turn the PC on. If everything is 
connected properly, the machine 
will boot up. After you've passed this 
test, turn the PC off again, unplug it 
and connect all remaining cables 
J such as the floppy drive, CD-ROM 
drive and hard drive, and install any 
other add-in cards. Make sure all 
your cables and wires are secure and 
everything has been properly 
replaced. 

Step 7: With the 
cover still off the case, 
turn the PC and moni- 
tor on. A BIOS message 
will likely appear on the 
screen. Restart the PC 
and everything should 
be in working order. If 
not, retrace the last few 
steps to make sure 
everything is properly 
installed. If you still 
experience problems, 
call the technical sup- 
port line for the PC and any compo- 
nents you've just added. Once you're 
satisfied that the computer is working 
optimally, restore the case and get 
ready to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

— Tartq K. Muhammad 
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requent travelers often forget that a flight can be a breathtaking experience, not merely a means of 
transportation. But at Hyatt, we believe every journey should be uplifting. Even after you've landed. 

I That's why we fill our hotels and resorts with so many opportunities to 

' broaden your horizons. Unique restaurants in the sky where you can dine with 
sparkling cities at your feet. Meeting rooms that free your imagination by opening 
tal )i grand panoramas. And lobbies that greet you with spectacular architecture 



BxiS^i'S*^ and dramatic vistas. 

Instead of merely a place to stay at your destination, a Hyatt is a destination 
in itself A place to experience. A window seat that always rewards you with afresh perspective. 

So next time, ask to stay with the people of Hyatt. We think 
you'll like what you see. For reservations, contact your travel planner 
or call Hyatt at 1-800-233-1234. Or visit us at www.hyatt.com 




® 



Feel the Hyatt Touch' 

Travel with the Ameriam Express' Card and enjoy Cardmemher privileges like Assured Reservations to guarantee your room, even if you arrive late.' With 
more than 1,700 Travel Service locations in over 130 countries,' ' the American F-xprcss worldwide network can also assist you with 
travel arrangements, letter pick-up, and American Express Travelers Cheques. It's smart business to make the American Ejcpress Card 

your constant travel companion. To apply for the Card, call t -HW-THE-CKRO. or visit us at wH'w.amcricanexpress.com.' Ask your 

'i'L!\ Cl planner for details.' ' Mot all scr\'ices available at all Travel Service locations and are sidrject to local laws and cash availability. t^^^^I Cflltls 

HyiW Hotels and Rtiotts' emompusses hotels manageit, franchiseii, ornperaleii by rwii separate groups of companies -Hyatl Corporation and its affiliates and affiliates of Hyatt International Corporation. 0l9i8 Hyatt Corp. 
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Tree-saving technology 

Metters' pioneering work is moving us closer to a paperless society 



Anyone who has 
done research at the 
Library of Congress 
and sifted through 
reels of microfiche to retrieve 
any of the countless titles 
it houses can appreciate the 
work that Samuel Metters 
is doing. His mission is to 
help move Americans closer 
to the paperless society we've 
been hearing about for the 
past 15 years. "We'll never 
become a totally paperless 
society," Metters says, "but 
we can at least get two-thirds 
of the way there. " 

His $40 million BE 100$ 
company, McLean, Virginia- 
based Metters Industries, has 
been pioneering in the field of elec- 
tronic document management sys- 
tems (EDMS), providing electronic 
imaging systems, software and services 
for voice, video and data. "We can 
make an imprint — take a picture — of 
each of these forms of communication 
and transfer that image to electronic 
and digital storage devices that take up 
much less space and let us get to the 
information we want in a matter of 
seconds," Metters explains. 

Electronic imaging, along with elec- 
tronic data interchange (EDI), where 
data flows through computers, are the 
major components of EDMS. The 
applications are endless, says Metters. 
One of his wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Blue Ridge Technologies, develops 
EDMS for voice and data. A second 
company, Mekel Engineering, makes 
equipment that transfers video images 
to CD-ROM and laser disks. Soon, 
when you visit the Library of Congress 
again, you'll find 20 or more books 
stored on one CD-ROM. All you'll 
have to do is press a key and your 
selection will pop up on the screen — 
"just like on a CD jukebox," he says. 




Metters is a B.E. 1 00s veteran 



Professionals, from doctors to educa- 
tors, will be able to teach or consult 
with others thousands of miles away 
on a real-time basis. 

Metters' firms help companies make 
the transition from paper, microfiche 



and other outdated modes of storage 
to digital warehousing. The IRS, the 
U.S. Patent and Trade Office, 
Northwest Airlines, Howard Uni- 
versity and Federal Express have all 
solicited the services of this informa- 
tion industry pioneer. Metters firmly 
believes businesses that successfully 
make the transition from paper to 
electronic communications using 
EDMS methods will find themselves 
with a strong competitive edge, speed 
and lower cost. 

The movie industry, including Fox 
Studios, a Matters' client, also is ap- 
plying the technology to preserve vin- 
tage movies, transferring them from 
eroding nitrate film to newer, more 
durable film stock, CD-ROM and 
laser disk. "Whatever the medium, 
with imaging technology the infor- 
mation you need will literally be 
at your fingertips, easily retrievable 
and quickly displayed," says Metters. 
"It beats shuffling through paper 
any day. — Roz Ayres-WUIIams 



In November 1 997, Metters Industries 
was awarded a records management 
contract with Chesterbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania-based PECO Energy Co., a publicly 
owned and regulated utility that provides 
electric service to over 1 million 
customers. Metters will install a system 
allowing electronic archiving and 
retrieval of plant records for the PECO 
nuclear facilities. The system will provide 
Web-based access to nuclear power 
facility records, and allow PECO users at 
various locations to archive and retrieve 
all records of plant conditions, evalua- 
tions and corrective actions for 
conducting operations and maintenance. 



Inside Metters Industries 

Metters Industries consists of: 



USBOL, a national online service 
provider. 

Blueridge Technologies. This whol- 
ly owned subsidiary produces the OPTIX 
document management system. OPTIX 
is Internet-compatible, scalable from 
small networks to large-scale enterprise 
systems, and can be standardized and 
customized. OPTIX is also compatible 
with Mac and Windows operating 
systems. 

Mekel Engineering. Another wholly 
owned subsidiary, offering fast and reli- 
able microfilm and microfiche scanners. 
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What do you do if you're 
up a creek without a paddle in 
the middle of the desert! 



If you have OnStar,* you can relax. Just press a button 
on the OnStar phone. 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
our advisors are there-to give directions, find you a 
restaurant or a gas station, or, if you need, contact the 
nearest towing service or emergency care provider. In 
an accident, if your air bags inflate, your car will even 



call us for help automatically. And OnStar is now available 

on nearly 2 million GM vehicles. So whether you're up 

a creek, in a creek or nowhere near 

a creek, OnStar can help. For more ^BiilStHI* 

information, call 1-888-0NSTAR-7 or 

visit our website at www.onstar.com Always there to help. 
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In the old days, it was difficult for a small 
business to stay in touch with its customers, 
The old days, of course, being yesterday. 



Between paying the bills, keeping track of costs, invoicing 
clients, applying for permits, organizing employee pension plans 
and getting the truck Insured, you may feel like you're not 
giving your customers enough attention. Microsoft has software 
that can help. 

For instance, Microsoft' BackOffice' Small Business Server 
speeds up efficiency by automatically sending product updates, 
sale Information or Just a simple thank-you to any or all of 
your customers via e-mail. But what if some of your customers 
don't have e-mail yet? You can let them know what's going on, 
too, with a fax right from your computer. 

Microsoft Office puts everyday Information like names, phone 
numbers, e-mail addresses and even product-ordering history at 
your fingertips, so you can respond quickly and effortlessly to 
your customers' requests. It lets you update information right on 
your computer while talking to your customers over the phone, 
which can be quite useful if, say, they change a shipping address 
or Increase a monthly order. 

By knowing who's ordered what and when and who's ready to 
order again, you not only anticipate your customers' needs before 
they even realize they need K, you know how much inventory to 
keep In stock, which means your customers get what they want 
when they want tt. 

Well send you our free 16-page small business guide with CD-ROM 
when you call 1-800-60SOURCE: 

We make software to meet your small business needs so you're 
ready, willing and able to deal with what's around the corner. 

Better communication. Better relationships. Better business. 



Whore do you want to go today?* 

wniiniv.microsoft.coin/smallbl^ 
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How to spot on Internet hoax 



Cyber-sleuths can stem the tide of annoying Net-spiracies 



They pop up in Usenet news- 
groups from supposedly in- 
formed sources or slide into 
your e-mail box from well- 
meaning friends. The message begins 
with a dire warning: a pending modem 
tax, a virus that's supposedly passed on 
by reading a particular plain-text c- 
mail. Sometimes it's a pyramid scheme 
that is guaranteed to make you 
thousands of dollars without 
raising a finger. Internet hoaxes 
are not only annoying, they 
gobble up precious Internet 
bandwidth that could be put 
to better use. 

Often a hoax declares itself 
by shouting, "This is not 
hoax!" followed bv 



with with unnecessary transmissions. 
ISPs can't gauge the actual cost in 
hardware and bandwidth, since they 
don't read user mail, but they know it 
costs them in technical support to 
answer user concerns. America Online 




startling prediction 
of doom, perhaps 
some technical 
jargon, and a 
reference to a 
quasi-authori- 
ty — "This came 
fi"om a friend of a 
friend who is a 
lawyer," or "who 
works at (X large compa 
ny or Y government agency)." The 
message ends with the telltale request: 
"Pass this message on to everyone you 
know." There may also be a request to 
contact a third party, such as the 
Federal Communications Commission 
("Tell them we don't want a modem 
tax!") or a dying person whom you 
don't know ("He needs messages of 
encouragement!"). But if you do the 
math — five fi-iends telling five friends 
telling five fi'iends — ^you'll see that the 
third-party recipient quickly becomes 
the victim of an e-mail flood that can 
cripple a small mail server and cost the 
victim his Internet account. 

More harm? Internet hoaxes cost 
everyone's network or Internet service 
providers (ISPs) by clogging the band- 



has "Reach Out" and "Virus Update" 
areas for users to get immediate valid 
information. AOL itself was recently 
the target of a hoax claiming the ser- 
vice read information from users' hard 
drives. "The biggest cost is the way 
(hoaxes) impact our members' online 
experience," says AOL spokesperson 
Rich D'Amato. 

William J. Orvis, security specialist 
with the U.S. Department of Energy's 
Computer Incident Advisory Capa- 
bility (CIAC) Team (http://ciac.llnl. 
gov/ciac/ciachoaxes.html), says hoaxes 
may not hurt your machine, but "they 
do hurt your network. Mail machines 
can be completely filled up." 

There are other costs, too, says Rob 



Rosenberger, Web master of the 
Computer Virus Myths Home Page 
(http://kumite.com/myths/). He 
recalls one man who erased his hard 
disk and lost everything (with no back- 
ups) because he believed a virus hoax. 

Whetf can yoii do? Don t pass hoax- 
es on. When users pass on hoaxes, the 
effect itself is a lot like a virus — 
tying up resources with 
useless information. 

How can you tell? 
Orvis says the request, 
"Send this to all your 
friends," is a give- 
away. Look up 
specific hoaxes at the 
CIAC Internet Hoaxes 
Page (http://ciac.llnl. 
gov/ciac/CIAC Hoaxes, 
html). 
If the message warns 
about a bad piece of 
legislation, there should 
be a bill number. House 
resolution (HR) number or 
its equivalent recorded with 
the appropriate governing 
body. Follow up on these 
numbers through the appropriate 
Capitol Web page. 

Look very critically at messages that 
ask you to write to a third party. The 
point of these chain-hoaxes is either to 
harass the recipient or do something 
"nice" but misguided for someone. 
Orvis reminds potential do-gooders 
that some ISPs charge their users for 
each piece of mail they receive. 

All messages that claim a company 
is engaged in wrongdoing (as with 
the AOL hard drive invasion hoax) 
should be treated as libelous until you 
have the facts. 

All messages that claim you can get a 
computer virus by merely reading a 
plain-text e-mail are hoaxes. Computer 
viruses have to be "executable code" — 
not plain text. Binary attachments are 
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Techwatch 



CONTINUED 



a different story: always treat some- 
thing you can't read with a plain-text 
editor as a potential hazard. 

Word processing documents, for 
example, may contain executable 
macros, and should be screened with a 
virus checker or thrown away unread. 
You can double check virus alerts at 



the Computer Virus Myths Page at 
http://kumite.com/myths/. If the 
alleged virus isn't listed, check at one 
of the anti-virus makers' sites. Your 
Network security "expert" may or may 
not be able to help, depending on 
qualifications. 
If a hoax appears in a Usenet news- 



group, see if someone else rebuts it 
before adding your voice to the fray. 
And by all means, add the subject line 
to your killfUe! You may not be able to 
put a stake through the heart of a hoax, 
but you don't have to invite it into 
your place of business. 

— Rebecca Frances Rohan 



CYBERWISE 



Seek and ye shall find 



Use your search engine right: 



I 




earch engines are supposed to help you wade 
through the mounds of information that exist in 
I cyberspace. Too often they provide only marginal 
assistance, displaying hundreds or thousands of 
irrelevant answers to your query. However, by using power 
search fiinctions, you can get the most out of your searches. 

These features (also referred to as advanced search 
techniques) allow you to refine 
and control your searches to 
retrieve information that more 
closely matches your needs. Here 
are a few tips to help you narrow 
your search and reduce your 
frustration level: 

■ Use Boolean operators: 
These include and, and not, or 
and parentheses. In most search 
engines, a plus sign (+) is equiva- 
lent to the Boolean logical operator and, indicating 
that the word following the plus sign must be in each 
of the search results. A negative or minus sign (-) is 
equivalent to the Boolean logical operator not and says 
that the results should not contain the word following 
the negative or minus sign. Parentheses group portions 
of Boolean queries together for more complicated 
searches. For instance, to locate documents that con- 
tain the word fruit and either the word banana or 
apple, try the following combination: fruit and 
(banana or apple). 

H Enter phrases instead of keywords: Avoid one-word 
searches, they can create hits that are much too large to 
handle. Instead, use words or phrases inside quotes to 
increase your chances of finding useful results. Remember, 
placing double quotation marks around a phrase forces your 
search engine to look for that exact group of words. So, 
entering "San Francisco" will lead you to the city by the 
Bay, whereas San Francisco Wxthonx. quotes could return San 
Diego, San Mateo or even San Juan. 

■ Use wildcards: Attach an asterisk (*) behind the key 



word in the search to broaden your results. Enter flower* to 
obtain documents containing the terms flower, flowers, 
flowering, flowered, flowerpot, flowery, and any foreign 
language words that may apply. Wildcards are also helpful 
if you're searching for words that may have different 
endings. Enter dog'raxher than dog'if it could be plural. 
I Refer to Search Engine's Power Search Form: Lycos 
(www.lycos.com). Excite (www.excite.com), 
HotBot (www.hotbot.com) and AltaVista 
(www.altavista.digital.com) have customized 
forms to help you refine your search. These 
forms allow you to enter an advanced search 
without the use of advanced query language. 
Scroll down to the bottom of your results page 
and give it a try! 

I Familiarize yourself with your search 
engine's special features: No two search 
engines are exactly alike. As a first step, read 
the instructions or 
updates to ensure that 
you have the latest 
information. 
AltaVista, Excite and 
Lycos, for example, can 
search by domain and 
URL, and even find 
pages containing a Unk 
to a specified URL. 
AltaVista, the leader of 
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the search engine pack, allows you to create a personalized 
preferences page that you can bookmark or use as your 
browser home page. HotBot has a usefiil feature that lets users 
limit their searches by time frame, thus minimizing the 
number of outdated Web pages your query returns. 

Still having trouble? Visit Search Engine Watch 
(www.searchenginewatch.com). This site contains a host of 
search engine tips, compares the performance of various 
search services and provides a free newsletter to subscribers. 

— Monique R. Brown 
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ivtoneywise 

Your financial advisor 



PRIVATE SCREENING 

Bargain hunter 



Green ofLoomis Sayles is always looking fi)r good deals 



oomis Sayles director Isaac Green will tell you value 
investors like himself come in two varieties. First, there 
are scavengers, the kind that lunge at the bargain bin 
I in the name of saving money. They're out snatching up 
shares the minute a company announces bad news and 
watches its stock go down in flames. Green? He's in the sec- 
ond camp, a choosier group that waits for 
the name brands to be marked down, all to 
get top-of-the-hne goods at sale prices. 

That distinction is important to Green, 
whose Detroit office manages $9 billion 
in institutional money for clients such as 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield, the state of 
Illinois and White Castle, a fast-food 
company, along with the Loomis Sayles 
Core Value Fund. "It's not enough that a 
stock's gone through a big drop and is 
cheap," he points out. "We want to see 
evidence that we're going to get some- 
thing back for our money." The proof, 
says Green, is in the profits. Turn in two quarters of good 
solid earnings, win back investors on Wall Street, and sud- 
denly Green's interested. "Six months after the bottom, 
we're probably going to be around sniffing," he says. It's a 
policy that has worked well. Green's institutional accounts 
posted a 29.3% total return in 1997. They've averaged 
29.4% over the past three years and 20% over five years. 

Green's screening process is pretty clear-cut. First, he lim- 
its himself to companies with a market cap of $2 
billion or more for about 1 ,200 stocks in all. For 
a company to pass grade two, its price-to-earn- 
ings ratio (P/E) must be below the average in its 
industry, and definitely under the S&P's current 
multiple of 22. Additionally, Green says he looks 
for shares where earnings growth is at least stable, 
but preferably on the rise. "We go through Wall 
Street estimates month by month, and when we 
see that analysts are revising earnings upward, 
we've got a winner." 

Something of a financial journeyman. Green 
grew up in Henderson, outside of Durham, 
North Carolina. He began his collegiate studies 
at nearby Duke, majoring in engineering, but quickly got 
the economics bug. "I thought, 'this is physics applied to 
money,'" he recalls. Green changed his mind and major, 
going on to complete an M.B.A. at Columbia University. 




Green's a stickler for value 



He followed up his studies with stints at NationsBank and 
BE 100s financial company NCM Capital Management 
before joining Loomis five years ago. 

After more than 10 years in the business. Green makes 
stock picks using a logic even a lab-worn scientist could 
appreciate. His first choice, Hasbro (NYSE: HAS), is 
cheap, currently selling at about 1 8 times 
projected 1998 earnings, and 20% below 
the market's current P/E. Green says the 
toy maker is poised to grow earnings 20% 
next year because Hasbro's the lucky 
owner of the Star Wars figurine franchise. 
Next year's release of Star Wars' \ztest 
installments should prove a blockbuster 
for Hasbro. Even after that, Green projects 
earnings growth to continue at a 13% pace 
over the next five years. 

Green calls his next pick, Carmike 
Cinemas (NYSE: CKE), the "WalMart of 
the movie theater business." Not only does 
Carmike own 2,700 screens in 35 states; in 60% of its mar- 
kets, it's the only cinema in town. Even with that kind of 
leverage, the stock is cheap, currendy selling at 1 5 times esti- 
mated 1998 earnings. Green says earnings should jump 
22% this year and after that continue on an 18%-20% 
annual clip over the next five years. 

Another favorite. Green says, is Compaq Computer 
(NYSE: CPQ), a steal at its current P/E of 16 times 1998 

Attention Bargain Shoppers 

Est. 5-Year 



Stock 


Current 


Annual 




(Exchange: Symbol) 


Price* 


EPS Growth 


P/E 


Hasbro (NYSE: HAS) 


$34.94 


13% 


18 


Carmike Cinemas (NYSE: CKE) 


32.50 


19 


15 


Compaq Computers (NYSE: CPQ) 


26.25 


20 


16 


American Home Products (NYSE: AHP) 


91.75 


13 
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Sears (NYSE: S) 


56.00 


15 
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earnings. Recently, the PC and net- 
working hardware maker has been 
trading at low levels because of worries 
over its Asia exposure and also because 
a new software package like Windows 
'95 hasn't come along to propel sales. 
Still, Green thinks the company is good 
for a 25% increase in earnings this year 
and around 20% for the next five years. 

Pharmaceutical maker American 
Home Products (NYSE: AHP) was 
left at the altar when British drug man- 
ufacturer Glaxo backed out of their 



planned merger earlier this year. Green 
saw that move as a "go" signal, espe- 
cially since AHP is trading at 25 times 
projected 1998 earnings, compared to 
30 for its industry peers. Green says 
AHP has some great products coming 
up and should grow earnings at a 1 3% 
rate over the next five years. Besides 
that, the company still remains a 
takeover candidate, he says. 

To round ofFhis list. Green's includ- 
ing a familiar name. Sears (NYSE: S). 
After trading as high as $65 last July, 



the Chicago retailer's stock came tum- 
bling down as worries rose over its 
rising credit card default rate. Green 
says the problem just wasn't great 
enough to derail a company he thinks 
is well managed. Sears has since set its 
credit card business back on track, and 
with the stock selling at 1 6 times 1 998 
projected earnings, it's cheap. Green 
sees Sears notching earnings growth of 
12% this year, and 14%-1 5% over the 
next five years. 

— James A. Anderson 



STOCK UPDATE 



Riding the market's twists and turns 

Parnassus' William Thomason sorts out his picks — to sell, buy and hold 



The portfolio. Fasten your seat 
belts. William Thomason of 
San Francisco's Parnassus 
Investments will tell you that 
while the fund he works on can go 
through twists and turns, it usually 
ends with a tidy gain at the end of the 
day. Case in point: Thomason's 
Private Screening portfolio rose 1.1% 
in the last year, turning a $5,000 
investment into $5,056. Two clear 
winners were Hewlett Packard (NYSE: 
HWP), with a 12.7% gain, and Mylan 
Laboratories (NYSE: MYL), which led 
the group with a 48.1% return. Toys 
'R' Us (NYSE: TOY) rose 8.5%. The 
other two trailed: Morgan Products 
(NYSE:MGN) lost 27.1% 
and Advanced Micro 
Devices (NYSE: AMD) feU 
36.6%. The portfolio, 
however, is a far cry from 
how Thomason's Parnas- 
sus Fund has fared overall, 
logging a 29.7% return for 
the last year. 

The outlook. Thoma- 
son's current assessment 
might surprise you. For 
starters, he has lost faith in 
Advanced Micro Devices, 
a semiconductor company 
that competes with Intel. 



Thomason says the company's chips 
are excellent but that AMD has had 
trouble meeting product delivery 
schedules. He says a better stock in 
the industry is Electro-Scientific 
Industries (Nasdaq: ESIO), which 
makes semiconductor equipment. 
Hewlett Packard remains a "core hold- 
ing," he says. "The stock's not cheap at 
current levels, but HP has excellent 
products and is a household name; I'd 
definitely buy if the stock fell to $55." 
As far as Mylan Labs, the maker of 
generic pharmaceuticals, Thomason 
recommends holding on to the stock, 
but not adding any more. He says 
many brokerages rate the stock a 



"buy," but in his opinion the compa- 
ny's product pipeline isn't as strong as 
it has been. Morgan Products, a 
company that sells home improve- 
ment supplies, has been a real disap- 
pointment, but Thomason says that at 
$5 it's hard not to pass up. The reason: 
he says Morgan's industry group is 
undergoing a wave of mergers and that 
the company could well be a target. 
Finally, Thomason says he'd sell Toys 
'R' Us, but not until July or August. 
"Invariably every summer the stock 
rises, analysts talk it up further, and 
then after Christmas sales figures 
come out, it comes back down." 

—J.A.A. 



Thomason's Ups and Downs 



stock (Exchange: Symbol) 



Current 
Price* 



Price at 
Recommendation 



Total 
Return 



Current Value 
of $1,000 
Investment 



Est. 5-Year 

Annual 
EPS Growtli* 



Advanced Micro Devices (NYSE; AMD) S26.56 S41,88 -36.6% S 634 15.2% 

Hewlett Packard (NYSE: HWP) 63.13 56.00 12.7 1,127 15.6 

Morgan Products (NYSE: MGN) 5.56 7.63 -27.1 729 20.0 

Mylan Labs (NYSE: MYL) 23.69 16.00 48.1 1,481 21.0 

ToysR'Us(NYSE:TOY) 30.38 28.00 8.5 1,085 12.4 



'As of 3/30/98 

Source: 5-year EPS growth rates compiled by Zacks Investment Researcti 
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"It's not always apparent what to plan for. 

Only that we should.'' 



Charles Schwab on the value of investing regularly. 

There are things you may well Our Mutual Fund OneSource* 

need money for down the road. A service lets you take advantage of 

new home, for example. College for more than 870 funds from many 





To receive a free copy of our Mutual Fund Select List* 
visit one of our over 270 branches nationwide or call: 

1-800-284-9850 









the kids. Or maintaining your style of 
life during your retirement. 

Those are predictable financial 
needs. Then there are those that crop 
up unexpectedly Like the opportunity 
to grow a business. Or to take that 
cruise to Fiji to celebrate your 25th 
wedding anniversary. 

Make a long-term commitment 
to pursue your financial goals. 

At Schwab, we believe the best 
way to prepare financially for what- 
ever the future might hold is to take a 
long-term approach and invest on a 
regular, systematic basis. 



well-known fund families. 

Because every fund is free of loads 
and commissions, more of your money 
goes to work for you right away. In 
addition, you'll enjoy access to tools 
that can help you gain control of the 
investing process. Not to mention 
the assistance provided by represen- 
tatives in our more than 270 branches 
nationwide. They stand ready to 
review your asset allocation mix and 
make useful recommendations. 

Itfe all part of what we do to help 
you prepare for your financial future. 
Regardless of what it holds in store. 



Schwab Can Help You In 
A Number Of Ways. 




HfM' You Plan 
Rrpreientauvti in our bttintha can help you 
construct your mutual fund port/olio. 
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prospectuses carefiiUy before investing. Schwab receives remuneration from Mutual Fund OncSourcc companies. ©1998 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. 
All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (0698-2046) 
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ONE FOR YOUR MONEY 



Know where to hold 'em 

Changes in capital gains taxes can work to your benefit. Here's how. 



You have a tax-free retirement 
account, say a 401(k) or indi- 
vidual retirement account. 
You're also saving up on the 
side and have put money to work 
in the stock market. Needless to say, 
you want to get the most from your 
investments while paying the least 
amount of tax on your gains. How do 
you spread your investments among 
your accounts? 

To start, let's look at how financial 
planners would have guided you in 
the past. Before, investments ^ 
with a tax break, like 
municipal bonds, 
belonged out- 
side your tax- 
d e f e r r e d 
IRAor401(k) 
plan. After all, they 
were already tax-exempt 
and didn't need any addition- 
al protection from the tax collectors 
Stocks, mutual funds and bonds whose 
gains were taxed fully, however, fit into 
a tax-deferred account where their 
returns could grow without any inter- 
ference from Uncle Sam. Otherwise, 
you'd lose a very large portion of the 
money you made from your invest- 
ment. For example, taxed at the 28% 
capital gains rate, a 12% rise in the 
value of XYZ Corp. amounted to 8%. 
While safe inside a retirement plan, 
that 12% would compound tax free 
until money was withdrawn. 

What was a clear-cut decision in the 
past suddenly became more complicat- 
ed beginning last year. The reason: The 
long-term capital gains tax, the amount 
you owe Uncle Sam aft:er a stock or 
bond has appreciated in value over 
time, was cut. Now instead of paying 
the IRS up to 28% of that rise in a stock 
or bond's value, you owe only 20%. 

Compare the capital gains cap of 
20% to your ordinary income tax 
rate — 28% on up to 39.6% — and you 



actually stand to make and keep more 
of your investment dollars by keeping 
stocks outside your retirement plan. 
So if you've made $20 selling off IBM 
stock you bought two years ago, the 
IRS gets only $4. Whereas, if you 
were retiring tomorrow and had 
to tap the same stock from your IRA 
portfolio, you could lose anywhere 
between $5.60 and $7.92 to Uncle 
Sam. State taxes make the diflFerence 
between tax rates even 
greater 




by tak- 
ing as much 
as an additional 
y^,^ 30% from the mon- 
' ey you remove rrom your 
retirement account. 
All of which makes decisions about 
spreading money around in your 
accounts all the stickier. Percy Bolton, 
a certified financial planner in Los 
Angeles, recommends that clients 
hold taxable bonds inside tax-deferred 
retirement accounts and stocks in 
taxable accounts. For people who 
are almost 1 00% in stocks, he recom- 
mends that they hold small-capitaliza- 
tion and international stocks in a 
taxable account since they tend to 
pay off in long-term capital gains. 
"Large-cap stocks, which are more 
likely to pay dividends, work better 
inside an IRA or 401(k) where the 
dividend income won't be taxed 
immediately," he says. 

If your investment mix is primarily 
mutual funds and individual stocks, 
Bolton says try to keep to ftinds with- 
in your retirement plan. "Mutual 
hinds make capital gains distributions 



that investors can't control, so holding 
them inside a plan will shield those 
distributions from current taxation." 

To illustrate, we'll provide an exam- 
ple. Consider two investors, Joe and 
Joan, who both: 

■ Have $20,000 to invest— 
$10,000 in an IRA and $10,000 in a 
taxable account. 

H Divide their investment money 
50-50 between stocks and bonds. 

H Pay ordinary income taxes at 
40% (including federal, state and 
local taxes). 

H Invest their bond money in 
Treasuries yielding 6%. 

H Invest their stock money 
in individual issues that yield 2% 
each year and appreciate a further 
8% per year. 

■ Hold on to their stocks through- 
out the 20-year period. 

Joe decides to hold his stocks inside 
his IRA, while keeping his bonds 
outside. Joan goes the opposite way: 
bonds in, stocks out. 

According to the Boston accounting 
firm Brown & Brown, at the end of 20 
years, the results will look like this: 





Joe 


Joan 




(Stocks In, 


(Bonds In, 




Bonds Out) Stocks Out) 


IRA 


$672,750 


$320,714 


Taxable acct. 


$202,859 


$591,678 


Total 


$875,609 


$912,392 


After retirement 


$673,784 


$816,178 


(30% tax rate) 







"Logic would dictate," says Carolyn 
Stall, a CPA and certified financial 
planner with Brown & Brown, L.L.P., 
"that those investments that produce 
current income should be held in a 
tax-deferred account and those that 
can produce deferred income, such as 
growth stocks, should be held in tax- 
able accounts." — Donald Jay Kom 
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Surfing SoHo. 

THE PLACE: Rushing past an open fire 
hydrant on a steamy New York afternoon 

THE CAR: The quick, agile DeVille 
Concours with one of the most advanced 
traction control systems in the world. 

I THE MORAL: it's fun to make waves. 

• 300-hp NorthstOf System 

• StablliTral< 

• Road SensIng Suspension 

• Variable Speed-Sensitlve Steering 

• Driver & Front Possenger Next Generation 
Air Bags 

• side-Impact Air Bogs 

• Available OnStor System 

• Coll 1-800-333-4CAD or go to www.cadlllac.com 
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INVESTMENT CLUBHOUSE 



Everybody in the poll! 

Clubs change over time. Surveying members keeps you up to date 



Roy Rogers used to say: Even if you are on the right 
track, you'll get run over if you just sit there. This is 
our advice to any investment club that has been 
around for more than a year. Simply put, even if you 
buy and hold a portfolio of well-researched stocks, you can't 
merely leave it there and wait for it to grow. You have to 
constantly reevaluate things to make sure your investments 
are meeting the club's goals. 

Believe it or not, the same holds true for members. It's 
necessary to check up on members' attitudes and desires 
about investing from time to 
time. You especially need to 
review your club's portfo- 
lio as old club members 
leave and new ones join 
the group. 

Does reassessing things 
sound like a tall order? 
Stan with your portfolio. 
The Madison Heights, 
Michigan-based National 
Association of Investors 
Corp. (NAIC) suggests that 
investors look at their port- 
folio at least once a year. First, 
for diversity's sake you want to 
check to make sure the stocks 
you hold are in a variety of 
industries. Next, you'll want to see that you have companies 
of various sizes (which you can check by market capitalization 
or the number of shares outstanding times the stock price). 
Finally, it's good to go over your portfolio to check on each 
stock's grov/th potential. Remember: things change over the 
course of a year. 

"Often club members will see great returns in a particular 
sector, and they will stay in that industry because they feel 
comfortable with it," observes Simone A. Thompson, 
investment representative with Brooklyn, New York-based 
Edward Jones. Even though a club may be heavily weighted 
in a particular sector, Thompson recommends it aim for 
holdings in eight core industries: consumer staples, tech- 
nology, consumer cyclical, capital goods, communications, 
health care, financial services and energy. 

NAIC also emphasizes a balanced portfolio where 50% of 
the club's holdings are in medium-size companies, 25% in 
companies with $2 billion or more in sales, and the remain- 
ing 25% in small companies with sales under $400 million 
and rapid growth rates. Of course, this ratio may differ 
depending on your club's risk tolerance. Members who are 



in their 20s and 30s can assume more risk and invest in 
small, aggressive companies, while clubs with older members 
will want to stay with large capitalization companies. 

"We look to see how much each stock represents," says 
Lillian Heard, president and co-founder of the New York- 
based Unity Investment Partnership. "If a stock is more 
than 15% of our portfolio, we won't buy any more shares 
of that stock or another in that sector." The club's stock 
portfolio is valued at $1 10,000 and has 18 holdings, includ- 
ing Colgate-Palmolive (6%), Walt Disney Co. (9%), 
Motorola (5%). Pepsi-Cola (10%), Staples 
(10%) and Pfizer (13%). 

Unity also invests in a few small and 
mid-size companies. "We have always 
been heav)' on blue chips, but we are 
now trying to diversify into 
smaller caps," says Heard. 
When it comes to 
growth, review each 
stock and see if it 
has the potential of 
doubling in value 
over the next five 
years (or whatever 
goal your club sets). For 
\xiui portfolio review, create a 
table tor each stock holding, display- 
ing the current price, five-year low and 
five-year high, and columns showing each stock's size and 
industry classification. 

Now give your members an annual checkup. Start with a 
risk assessment. At the formation of your club, members 
should have filled out a survey as a way to determine their 
risk tolerance. The purpose of these surveys is to determine 
the diversification and allocation of assets in your club's 
investment portfolio. 

Now you can create an asset allocation table and review it 
to guide any readjustment of the club's portfolio. Gauge how 
members feel about particular types of securities. For 
instance, the categories of risk are safety of principal (e.g., 
CDs, T-bills and money-market funds); income (govern- 
ment bonds, utility stocks, municipal bonds and corporate 
bonds); growth (blue-chip stocks); and aggressive growth 
(specidative common stock, options and fiitures). 

Keep in mind that members' attitudes and ideas about 
investing are likely to change over time. In the beginning, 
club members may be conservative. But as the club's 
portfolio grows, members may be more willing to consider 
higher-risk investments. —Carolyn M. Brown 
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We're looking for people who can put together 
a winning game plan, like Jeryl Salmond. 



Jeryl brings the same qualities to coaching his TVT] i "IT Jery' ^a™ the title Vice President, Investments at 
son's little league basketball team as he does to his I /\ \ a Dean Witter office in South Carolina. "I just 
clients' investment plans. Traits like discipline. i TrmmT^T^ like helping people, period. Dean Witter gives you 
Commitment. The ability to help people reach their \i/ 11 I Ij |< the tools to succeed. They allow you to run tiie 
financial goals. These qualities have helped TtII IJjlt business like it's your own." 



If you have proven professional experience and are motivated to build your own business selling financial products, 
a career as a Dean Witter Account Executive may be for you. Please send your resume to Dean Witter, A.E. 
Recruitment, Box BE], Two World Trade Center, 44th Floor, New York, NY 10048. 

Dean Witter is an equal opportunity employer &1998 Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 



Watch out for the sneakiest fee 

12b- 1 fees crop up even on no-load mutual funds 



After three straight years of knockout stock market 
gains, you probably haven't noticed the notorious 
12b-l fee at work. Yes, you may have caught on 
that fund fees now average 1.5% of your invested 
savings, and perhaps you've even grasped the difference 
between a front-end and back-end load down cold (see 
"Nothing Comes Free," Moneywise, May 
1998). While those charges are pretty easy 
to spot and compare from fund to fund, 
the 12b-l is a sneakier fee that might 
creep up on your mutual fund invest- 
ment and catch you unawares. 

It's also why the 12b-l has 
caused its share of controversy. 
Named after a rule the 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) passed 
to allow fund companies to 
use it, the 12b-l is now 
charged by over half of all 
mutual funds. On the 
surface, it's meant to pay 
for a host of items, including 
marketing and advertising costs 
such as sending out pamphlets and 
prospectuses. Mutual funds used it as an incentive, a way to 
woo brokers and financial planners for pushing their invest- 
ment over others that might not pay the fee. The 1 2b- 1 fees 
also pay for so-called distribution-related expenses such as 
printing and mailing reports to shareholders. 

The fact of the matter is, you could very well be stuck with 
a 12b-l fee, yet not be aware of it. Funds that charge fees 
when you purchase or sell shares are easily distinguishable 
in the industry: they're listed as "load" funds. But don't be 
fooled into thinking that all no-load funds shun 12b-l fees. 
Michelle Smith, managing director for the Mutual Fund 
^ggj^ J Education Alliance based in 

^ Kansas City, Missouri, notes 

^fc that a fund can charge a 12b-l 

^ ^ fee of up to 0.25% and still call itself 

"no-load." Even though this is a rela- 
tively low fee, says Smith, the trick is 
to choose one with an even lower fee 
scale. However, some critics say 12b-l fees are nothing 
more than a disguised "load" or sales fee. 

Given that the stock market has logged three great years, 
and knowing that the average 12b-l fee is 0.5% for stock 
funds and 0.35% for bond funds, according to Lipper 
Analytical Services Inc., your first tendency might be to 




write it all off. Don't. Annual 12b-l fees can run as high as 
1 % of a fund's assets. According to Olivia Barbee, an analyst 
with Morningstar, the Chicago company that tracks the 
mutual fund industry, over a ten-year period with stocks 
gaining about 10% annually, forking over a puny 1% each 
year will shave a full $2,300 off every $10,000 you put into 
a mutual fund. What's more, 12b-l fees have risen sharply 
in recent years. In 1995, the typical 12b-l fee was 0.31% 
for equity funds and 0.26% for fixed-income funds. 

When they were 
first introduced in the 
early 1980s, 12b-l 
fees were touted as a 
boon to fundhoiders. 
The thinking was that 
by increasing the 
number of investors 
and thereby realizing 
economies of scale, 12b-l 
fees would lower overall 
fund costs. They haven't, say 
industry experts. Numerous 
mutual funds continue to charge 
12b-l fees even after they've closed their 
RAY ALMA doors to Hcw investors or reached a size where 

they don't want to grow anymore. This has led to complaints 
from consumer advocates and even some within the indus- 
try, including John Bogle, founder of the Vanguard Group, 
that 12b-l fees are excessive and unnecessary. The only way 
to know whether you're being hit with a 1 2b- 1 fee is to check 
your fund prospectus. In addition to telling you the fiind's 
objective, holdings and performance, the prospectus disclos- 
es all fees investors must pay. Another option is to look over 
Morningstar sheets, available in many libraries. 

In the meantime, you might consider whether you want to 
invest at all in a mutual fund that has a 12b-l fee. Research 
shows that the 12b-l fee is "a deadweight cost borne by 
shareholders and has no tangible benefit to investors," says 
Robert McLeod, Ph.D., a finance professor at the University 
of Alabama's Culver House College of Commerce & 
Business Administration in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. "In gener- 
al, 12b-l funds have higher expense ratios and lower net 
investment returns than non-12b-l funds." 

If you've got a choice between funds, all other things 
being equal, you're probably better off selecting the one 
with the lower expenses. — Lynnette KhalfanI 

To obtain back issues containing other parts of this series, please 
call our circulation department at 212-886-9568. 
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HOTELS- RESORTS-SUITES 



>\arriott 





CHEVY ASTRO. SO BIO. IT COVERS THOUSANDS OF CITY BLOCKS. 

3at's more cargo room than any competitive midsize cargo van; yet it's still easy to maneuver through crowded city streets. 
:|pendable, longest-lasting trucks on the roadJ Call 1-800-950-2438 for Astro Information or visit www.chevrolet.com 

COMMERCIAL 

SPECIALTY VEHICLES 




LIKE A ROCK 



Name: Wajne Hewett Husband, father and General Manager, 
Petrochemicals and Global Sourcing, GE Plastics. 
Home: Dalton, MA. Originally from Kingston, Jamaica. 
Education: BS and MS Industrial Engineering, 
Stanford University. 

Influences: His parents insulled strong values which 
"focused on respecting people, apphnng yourself to 
accomplish goals and maintaining family." 
Heroes: His dad: "He taught me that it's not where 
you start that's important, but where you end - 
go after your dreams." 



Interests: Spending time with his kids, international travel 
and listening to loud reggae music on a very hot day. 
Investment Strategy: Wayne focuses on stock fimds, 
both global and domestic. 

Strength: Quick study who finds a way to win regardless 
of environment 

Weakness: Sweet desserts, especially cakes. 
Philosophy: "Make a difference in everything you do." 
What's best about working at GE: "If you make a 
difference, you will be noticed and challenged. 
You're constandy being driven to be your best." 



The future of GE depends on people like Wayne. So, if you're looking for an opportunity to make a difference, 
bet on GE. Our leadership vision includes you. Visit our new website; www.gecareers.com. When responding 
to this ad, please refer to Corporate HR - AN090. Send your resume \ia fax to (513) 583-7340 or e-mail to: 
resume@opportunities.ge.com (Use the word 'resume' in the subject, ASCII text only.) An acknowledgement 
letter will be sent to confirm receipt of your resume. GE is an equal opportunity employer. 




We bring good things to life. 
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Resume slip-ups 

Five mistakes that can cost you the job 



Y 



ou're just about to mail your 
resume when you spot a small 
faux pas. Should you assume 
no one will 
notice? Not if you 
want that interview. 

"A small error on 
your resume could 
kill your job search," 
cautions Robin Ryan, 
a career coach and 
author of Winning g 
Resumes (John Wiley i 
& Sons, $10.95). % 
"Employers want a ° 
winning employee, so 
they look for a top- 
notch resume." For this reason, it's 
imperative that it be complete, accu- 
rate and professional in appearance. 
Ryan advises that you avoid these 
common resume pitfalls: 

H Using two or more pages. Create 
a stronger impact by limiting your 
resume to one page. Focus on your 
work over the last four years, high- 
lighting only relevant information and 
accomplishments. 
■ Being dishonest. Don't stretch 




the truth about your educational back- 
ground or other credentials. Many 
employers do an extensive investiga- 
tion of their new employees 
short!)- after they're hired; liars 
may be fired. 

H Overusing gimmicks. 
Employers aren't im- 
pressed by colored 
paper or fancy type- 
faces. Stick to 
resumes that are 
laser-printed or re- 
produced by a high- 
quality copier. 

■ Listing duties 
rather than accom- 
plishments. Your resume should give 
concrete examples of how you saved 
money, increased profits or improved 
productivity. Companies want 
employees who get results. 

I Using a generic approach. Don't 
send the same resume to everyone. The 
skills, actions, and results on your 
resume should be tailored to the job 
that you're applying for — that's the 
only way you'll get noticed. 

— Monique R. Brown 



DID YOU KNOW? 

Engineering jobs slipping away 

A booming U.S. engineering industry has meant extraordinary gains for 
foreign engineers and missed opportunities for Americans, particularly 
minorities. According to a recent National Action Council for 
Minorities in Engineering study, engineering employment opportunities 
have grown by nearly 20% over the past four years, but African Americans, 
Latinos, and Native Americans make up less than 6% of the engineering work- 
force. And that percentage may decrease as corporations continue to look abroad 
to fill the jobs that would otherwise go unfilled annually. 

Compounding this is the fact that in 1 996 minority college engineering gradu- 
ates garnered only 1 0% of engineering bachelor's degrees, 5% of master's and 3% 
of doctorates. Foreign-born engineers made up more than 40% of U.S. graduate 
school enrollment, received almost half the doctorates and held more than 60% 
of the post-doctoral R&D positions in 1995. — M.R.B. 




SINCE YOU ASKED.. 

TEAMING UP ON YOU? 

My job interview was with a team of 
people. I was overwhelmed. What 
should I do next time? 





"Smort job seekers 
do their home- 
work," says China 
Frazier, senior humon 
resources consultant at Wotson 
Wyott, 0 management consult- 
ing firm in Sherman Ooks, California. "Find out who 
will be on your interview panel, their role in the 
organization and who the decision maker is likely to 
be." Panels reflect the team-based culture we live in 
and accomplish many goals for the orgonization, 
adds Frazier. So, get used to it. 

Team interviews save time, cover everyone's 
issues at once and test the candidate's obility to 
focus. Besides that, you will most likely be working 
with that particular team, so they are interested in 
your "team spirit." 

This is on opportunity to shine. Introduce yourself 
and state the job you're interviewing for. Moke eye 
contact with everyone when answering questions. 
Keep answers short and when appropriate give 
examples of your accomplishments. Don't be afraid 
to ask for clarification if necessary and have ques- 
tions prepared. Bring additional resumes and, by all 
means, odds Frazier, maintain a sense of humor. 



Cassandra Hayes 
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MAKING CONNECTIONS 



Ifs time for a career workout 

Seasoned business professionals can get in shape with an executive coach 



In October 1 995, Bill Franklin accepted an offer with a New 
Jersey insurance company as director of national recruiting. 
But within months, his enthusiasm waned. Nothing he did 
seemed to please his vice president and he felt shortchanged 
on the support he needed to be effective, such as being intro- 
duced to the right people in the organization and receiving 
recognition for jobs he thought were well done. 

The low point came after Franklin organized a training 
conference to help upgrade the skills of company recruiters. 
He received kudos from his peers, but his vice president 
hardly acknowledged him. Knowing he had to do 
"something drastic," in March 
1997, Franklin hired Val 
Williams, an executive coach 
and president of Professional 
Coaching and Training in 
Edison, New Jersey. Williams 
served as a combination con- 
sultant, counselor, cheerleader 
and mentor. The experience 
proved to be a turning point in 
Franklin's career. 

"Mentors-for-hire" are a rela- 
tively new phenomenon, but 
the demand is increasing. The 
number of trained coaches — 
people who help executives 
achieve professional and 
personal goals — has more than 
tripled since 1996, from 500 to 1,610. 
Enhancing executive coaching's popularity is the fact that 
mid- to senior-level executives realize that they need men- 
toring no matter how high up the corporate ladder they go. 

With Williams' help, Franklin, 49, realized that part of the 
disharmony with his superior was due to his blunt and direct 
communication style. "I was used to being in charge," says 
Franklin, who owned his own financial services firm for 20 
years before he joined the company. "It was a dramatic adjust- 
ment to go from entrepreneur to corporate executive." 
Through confrontation- and conflict-resolution exercises. 
Franklin learned how to communicate with his vice president 
using neutral language and his strong selling skills. Within 
three months, Franklin had established a good relationship 
with the vice president. Networking throughout the compa- 
ny, he eventually transferred to a new position as a senior 
training consultant for field technology. 

Unlike management consultants, coaches use a personal- 
ized, philosophical approach that focuses on career and life 
issues, and follow up to ensure the executive's progress. 




While there is some career counseling involved, coaches 
don't administer interest and aptitude tests. Williams' 
clients are successful business professionals between 30 and 
60 years old who want to move to the next level but need 
help getting there. 

Coaching sessions are generally held on a weekly or 
monthly basis. Sessions typically run 30 minutes and cost 
$300-$ 1,500 a month depending on the coach and 
complexity of the issues involved. Ask your benefits director 
if your company covers such training. The relationship 
usually lasts from three to six months depending on client 
needs. As in any teaching environ- 
ment, there is homework. 

The typical coaching candidate is 
in career transition, burned out or 
wants to find new direction in life. 
That was the case for Leslie Gaines, 38, 
former sales representative for a 
medical insurer. Guided by Williams, 
Gaines was able to clarify her 
career and life goals, eventually 
moving from the East Coast 
to the less-stressful Midwest 
5 to take a job as marketing 
^ manager for Delta Dental 
I Plan of Michigan in Lansing, 
g Gaines, who says her life is 
" more balanced today, now 
runs a part-time textile and 
antique business while train- 
ing for triathlons. If your career is ready for a workout, 
here's how to find a coach who's right for you: 

fl Get personal referrals. The best way to find a coach is 
by talking to someone who has been coached. Also, organi- 
zations such as Coach University (www.coachu.com) and 
International Coach Federation (www.coachfederation.org) 
maintain directories of coaches. 

■ Interview at least three coaches. Because the profession 
is relatively new, it's still unlicensed and unregulated. "You've 
got to shop around," says Williams. 

H Evaluate credentials. Do they have training in 
coaching skills? What is their education and business back- 
ground? Williams, a former corporate executive, holds a 
master's degree in counseling psychology and has had 
training as a coach. 

I Seek a compatible style. Find out what their philosophy 
of coaching is. Give them a scenario and ask them how they 
would coach you on it. Do their answers resonate with you? 

— Phaedra R. Brotherton 
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PROFESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT 



The strategy of a shadow warrior 

Paget Alves leads Sprint's charge on wholesale long distance 



Even if Sprint's not 
your long-distance 
provider, you've 
probably used a 
service or product Paget 
Alves has sold. From 
prepaid calling cards to 
Internet browsers to 
discount long distance, his 
battlefield — the multi- 
billion dollar world of 
wholesale services — is the 
fastest growing segment of 
the long-distance industry. 

As president of Sprint's 
Wholesale Services Group, 
which has an operating 
budget of over $30 million, 
the 43-year-old Alves is 
responsible for the sales, 
marketing, product devel- 
opment and customer 
support of Sprint's private- 
branded long-distance 
services. Sprint markets 
these to three segments: 

independent resellers, regional Bell-operating companies 
(RBOCs) and emerging markets, such as utility companies. 
All three purchase Sprint's wares to resell them under their 
own brand. 

"There are over a thousand resellers in the U.S.," says 
Alves. "What they need to compete is access to a long-distance 
infrastructure and network." The newest players are the 
RBOCs, which within one to two years will be offering 
long-distance services to their customers. "They're expected 
to achieve 10%-20% penetration," explains Alves. "When 
that occurs, my business will double." 

Long-distance service is a mega-industry. In 1997, 
Sprint, which ranks third behind AT&T and MCI, 
captured $8.9 billion in long-distance revenues. The 
Wholesale Services Group contributed over $1 billion to 
that sum, ranking second in wholesale worldwide behind 
WorldCom. Additionally, in 1997, Sprint's wholesale 
revenues advanced at a rate of more than 25%, twice as fast 
as the overall wholesale industry and four times as fast as 
the long-distance industry. 

Prior to becoming president last February, Alves was vice 
president and general manager of Wholesale Services. 
During his tenure, he oversaw the independent reseller 




"We're in an atmosphere of frenetic and global 
deal-making," says Alves 



segment and transformed 
Wholesale Services from a 
sales-driven organization 
to a marketing-oriented 
team. He assisted in the 
creation of an in-house 
marketing group, which 
now develops proactive 
strategies. "We analyze our 
market first, then develop 
the products customers 
need," explains Alves. Last 
year, Wholesale Services 
launched its first new 
product in years — a pre- 
paid long-distance card. 
This year there are plans 
for more new entries, 
including Internet and 
data transmission sales 
and services. 

Alves came to Sprint in 
1996 with the necessary 
arsenal to compete. 
Armed with both a B.S. 
and a law degree from 
Cornell, the White Plains, New York, native joined IBM 
as a law clerk in 1 982. Four years later, he graduated to area 
counsel. In 1988, he joined Murata Business Systems as 
general counsel. Murata, a Japanese-owned company, was 
the first to offer a consumer fax machine and, at its height, 
held the No. 2 spot in the U.S. as a fax provider. 

By 1 996, Alves had become executive vice president, the 
highest-ranking American post at Murata, where he was 
responsible for expanding the company's role with private- 
branded distributors such as Pitney Bowes and Monroe. 
Later that year, he joined Sprint. "Many people wonder 
about the legal background," remarks Alves, "but the 
analytical skills I learned as a lawyer have been very help- 
fiil. I always wanted to be in business, but knew the legal 
background would give me the edge." 

Looking toward future victories, Alves explains that 
as the ripple effect from the Telecommunications Act of 
1996 continues and international deregulation starts to 
kick in, he and his army of 300 employees will also con- 
tinue to advance. "We're in an atmosphere of frenetic and 
global deal-making," says Alves. "There is not a day or 
week that goes by that something doesn't happen to impact 
our business." — Hal Katp 
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CAREER AT A GLANCE 

A gem of a job 

Occupation; Gemologist 

Job description: Grade and identify 
diamonds and colored stones for retail, 
wholesale or jewelry manufacturers. 

Salary range: $20,000-$35,000 plus 
sales commissions for entry-level retail 
positions. Earning potential depends on 
skills and experience. For more seasoned 
professionals, income is unlimited. 

Training: Diploma from Gemo- 
logical Institute of America (GIA) is 
highly recommended. GIA students 
can attend a six-month on-campus 
program at a cost of $10,500 or 
complete a home-study course for 
roughly $3,000. Most gemologists 
usually enter the field as a retail sales 
representative. 

James Masters is one of a handful of 
professionally trained African 
American gemologists in the U.S. The 
48-year-oId began his career nearly 20 
years ago as an assistant buyer in the 
jewelry division of Sanger Harris, a 
department store in Dallas. His first 
encounter with jewelry was "love at 
first sight," and he decided to obtain 
his gemologist diploma to better serve 
his customers. 

In 1980, after completing only one 
course. Masters joined Zaie's Jewelers, 
one of the largest jewelry store chains 
in the country, as a salesperson. 
Currently, he is a salesperson with 
Gordon's Jewelers in Arlington, 




Texas. It took Masters two years to 
obtain his gemologist diploma under 
GIA's homestudy option, and he says, 
"Before I took the course, I sold $200 
pieces; now I can sell pieces worth 
$2,000 or even $20,000." 

Masters advises anyone wanting to 
follow in his footsteps to start small. 
"Obtain a summer job or internship at 
one of the department stores to get 
exposure to the jewelry industry," he 
says. "That will give you a chance to 
feel the merchandise and see if you like 
the business." 

For more information about this 
career, contact GIA, 53445 Armada 
Dr., Carlsbad, CA 92008; www.gia. 
edu. or call 800-421-7250. 

— Monique R. Brown 



HIGHER LEARNING 

Take a biological approach 

The Biomedical Science Careers Project is bridging the gap between minorities 
and careers in the sciences. The organization provides workshops, 
seminars, mentoring and networking opportunities to minority groups 
underrepresented in the sciences, particularly African, Hispanic and Native 
American students. 

The project is open to academically outstanding students from high school to 
postdoctoral levels. Students study at institutions throughout New England. 
Scholarship information, a free newsletter and resource directory are available by 
calling 617-432-0552, or e-mail Lise Kaye at lkaye@warren.med.harvard.edu. 

—M.R.B. 



BULLETIN BOARD 
A WOMAN'S RIGHTS 

Have you ever been asked about your child 
core plans in an interview? Hove you ever 
found yourself unjustly 
fired and not know what 
to do about it? If so, The 
Working Woman's Legal 
Survival Guide: Know 
Your Workplace Rights 



THE 
WORKING 
WOMAN'S 
LEGAL 
SURVriAL 
GUIDE 

Steven MiUhell Sack 



KX'itVt Yin K noKKFtACBKICHTS 
KtrORf IT S TOO lATf 



Before If's Too Late 
(Prentice Hall Press, 
S25) by Steven Mitchell Sack can help you put 
things in perspective. 

The guide has many obvious and not-so- 
obvious illegal employment situations, followed 
by resolutions and helpful tips. It gives concise 
information to help you negotiate for better job 
security as well as a list of things you should 
know if your job is in jeopardy. It also covers 
benefits and entitlements granted by law, 
including health coverage such as COBRA and 
retirement benefits. 

In addition, the book also offers a host of 
somple letters and contracts, plus resolution 
options you can use if you find yourself facing 
one of the problems it covers. Self-employed or 
independent contractors will also find this on 
important resource. 

Although this guide is by no means a 
substitute for sound legal advice, the eosy-to- 
understond, detailed information will certainly 
put you on the right track. 

— April Robbins 

To order, coll Books Now! at BOO-BOOKS- 
NOW or visit www.BooksNow.com/BlackEnter. 
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THE PERFECT 
GETAWAY 



Even Doubletree's prices are relaxed. 




A dip in the pool. "Do Not Disturb." All at a rate 
that is easy to take. Oh, and by the way, those 

chocolate chip cookies? They await you at over 160 
locations. Call your travel agent or 800-222-TREE. 



DOUBLETREE HOTELS I I GUEST SUITES & RESORTS' 

FOR THE WEEKEND 800-222-TREE 

Sweet Dreantd 



r>owerplay 



CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 

The National Association of Urban 
Bankers will meet in Miami, May 31- 
June 6. « 202-861-0000 

~ M Professional Women in Business will 
gather in Los Angeles, June 5-6. ^ 310- 
669-4723 

■ 100 Black Men of America Inc. will 
hold its convention in New Orleans, 
June 10-14. « 404-688-5100 

■ The National Association of Minority 
Automobile Dealers will meet in 
Houston, June 11-14. » 202-789-3140 

■ The National Insurance Association 
will gather in Las Vegas, June 11-14. 
ff 702-269-2445 

■ The Airport Minority Advisory Council 
will meet in Washington, D.C., June 
14-17. -B 703-548-8806 

■ The National Newspaper Publishers 
Association will hold its convention in 
Memphis, Tennessee, June 17-21. 
■B 202-588-8764 

IVhe National Association of June- 
teenth Lineage will hold Ks annual cel- 
ebration in Galveston, Texas, June 
19. tr 517-752-0576 

■ The National Association of Minority 
Contractors will meet in Anaheim, 
California, June 24-28 ^ 202-347- 
8259 

Powerplay 

BLACK ENTERPRISE 

130 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10011-4399 

On The Move submissions must include 
a color pholo for consideration. 
Photos cannot be returned. 
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ON THE MOVE 



Steve Mills 

has been appointed senior vice president of basketball 
development at the National Basketball Association in 
New York. Mills is responsible for the league's domes- 
tic and international basketball relationships, which 
include the NBA Players Association and USA 
Basketball. Previously, he was vice president of corpo- 
rate development at the NBA Commissioner's Office. 




Westina Matthews 

has been named first vice president and senior direc- 
tor of corporate responsibility at Merrill Lynch in 
New York. Matthews will lead the company's diversi- 
ty initiatives, which include community economic 
development, as well as oversee philanthropic activi- 
ties. Previously, she was vice president and manager of 
philanthropic programs. 



Terry Owens 

has been appointed vice president of diversity at 
Occidental Chemical Corp. in Dallas. In this newly 
created position, Owens is responsible for the com- 
pany's diversity initiatives and will serve as counsel 
on human resources concerns. Most recently, 
Owens served as vice president of employee 
development systems. 





Monique L. Jones 

has been promoted to director of business planning 
and development at Polygram Filmed Entertainment 
in Beverly Hills, California. Jones is charged with fore- 
casting film profitability, evaluating potential acquisi- 
tion and investment opportunities, analyzing talent 
and co-financing deals. Previously, she served as man- 
ager of business planning and development. 



Vincent L. Miller 

has joined Municipal Credit Union in New York as 
vice president of member relations business develop- 
ment. Miller is responsible for increasing the compa- 
ny's 230,000-plus membership and building a sales 
force. MCU has over $600 million in assets. 
Previously, he was assistant vice president at Schmitt 
Sussman Enterprises, a New York insurance ^ency. 
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VERY SERIOUS 



SERIOUS. 




THE 1998 NAVIGATOR 



Standard 5.4-liter V-8 engine 

Standard load-leveling suspension systems 

Standard integrated illuminated 
running boards 

Standard leather seating surfaces 

Standard second-row bucket seats 
with center console 

Burl wood interior-trim accents 

Duplicate steering wheel controls 
(audio and climate) 

Six-way power passenger's seat 

Memory power driver's seat 
and side mirrors 




LINCOLN 



WHAT A LUXURY [fi 



] SHOULD BE 



-tterial 




The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company's professional agents 
help develop winning strategies 
for policyowners. 

Financial success is often a teann effort. And for 
thousands of Guardian policyowners, their Guardian 
agent is a valuable member of their financial team. 
In fact, many policyowners consider their Guardian 
agent to be a long-time family friend as well. 

For over 137 years, from one generation to the next: 
The Guardian's dedicated agents have worked hard 
to help policyowners protect their families and 
secure their financial futures. At the same time, 
Guardian agents have delivered a level of personal 
service second to none.* 




Your Guardian agent will help you play 
in the big leagues. 

Behind every Guardian agent is The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America — an exceptional 
financial company* with a strong surplus and cash 
flow, a superior investment portfolio of highly 
diversified assets, consistent profitability and a clean 
and conservative direction. 

Now IS the perfect time to team up with 
The Guardian and your Guardian agent. 

CaU 1-800-662-1006 

or visit us at www.theguardian.com 

^ The Guardian 

The liilelligent Choice" 

Since 1860 

Life Insurance • Employee Benefits & 401 (k) 
Disability • [\/lutual Funds & Variable Annuities** 



•Financial information for The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
as of 12/31/97: $14 4 billion in assets, $12,9 billion in liabilities (includes $9 5 
billion of reserves) and $1 4 billion in surplus, 

* '40Hk) products and variable annuities are issued by The Guardian Insurance 
& Annuity Company. Inc. (GIAC). a wholly owned subsidiary of The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America. New York, N Y Securities products are distributed by \ 
Guardian Investor Services Corporation (GISC), 201 Park Avenue South. New York, N Y 
1-800-221-3253. Member NASD, 5IPC GISC is an indirect wholly owned subsidiary ofic 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 




31998 The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America. 201 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10003 




CUENT 

Eight years ago, he was running his business out of his living room. Today, James Winters' United Energy 
is a $20-million-a-year company and growing. The turning point.' A 1992 jet fuel contract with American Airlines 

and, along with it, the opportunity he needed to take off. American and AMR Diversified Supplier Program 
is one significant way we show our dedication to minority and women-owned businesses. Contact Fred Kahl 
today at P.O. Box 6196I6, MD 5223, Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, Texas 7526l-96l6, or call 1-817-963-2620, and 
see if we can help you add opportunities for growth and a FORTUNE 500'^ name to your client list. 

AmericanAirlines* 

Something specicd in thecmf 
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BUCK ENTERPRISE 100s 



B.LlOOs OVERVIEW 



B.E. COMPANY Of THE YEAR 

B E. AUTO DEALER OF THE YEAR 

B.E. 100s FRESHMAN CUSS 

B.E. ADVERTISING AGENCIES OVERVe 

B.E. ADVERTISING AGENCY OF THE YUR 

B.E. BAIJKS OVERVIEW 

B E. INSURANCE OVERVIEW 

B.E. INVESTMENT BANKS OVERVIEW 

B.E. FINANCIAL COMPANY OF THE YUR 

B.E. BOARD OF ECONOMISTS REPORT 

BEYOND THE B.E. lOOs 



AMERICA'S LARGEST BLACK-OWNED BUSINESSES HAVE 

been in perpetual motion. With activities ranging from massive divesti- 
tures to major acquisitions, the chief executives of the BLACK ENTERPRISE 
lOOs have dramatically altered the landscape of black business for years to 
come. For one, total sales for the BE 100s were $13.19 billion in 1997, a 
6.49% drop from $14.1 billion in 1996. This marks the first time the 
combined sales of the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 and the BE AUTO 



DAWN OF THE 

BLACK 
MILLENNIUM 



The B.E. lOOs have 
ridden the wave of 
economic prosperity 
to great heights, 
but will the good 
times continue into 
the next century? 



DEALER 100 have declined 
since the two lists were 
created in 1988. 

Last year, one of the most 
significant developments 
among BE 100s companies 
was the radical restructur- 
ing of the assets of TLC 
Beatrice International 
Holdings Inc., the perenni- 
al list leader with 1 996 gross 
sales of $2.2 billion. The 
New York-based concern 
hawked its French food distribution business, which accounted for a 
substantial $ 1 .9 billion of gross revenues, to a major French food retailer 
for $573 million. Because the division was sold in 1997, the revenues it 
generated up until the sale were more than enough for TLC Beatrice to 
remain the nation's largest black-owned business with $1.4 billion in 
sales. TLC Beatrice now maintains a snack food company in Ireland, ice 
cream manufacturers in Spain and the Canary Islands and bottlers in 
Europe and Thailand. The projected gross sales for the ultra-lean entity: 



By Derek T. Dingle 
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$344 million in 1998. 

As a result, Mel Farr Automotive Group 
(No. 1 on the BE AUTO DEALER 100 list 
with $573. 1 million in gross sales) is in the 
driver's seat of the nation's largest black- 
owned enterprise. And the transaction 
creates an interesting battle between 
Chicago-based Johnson Publishing Co., 
with $361.1 million in gross sales, and 
Philadelphia Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., with gross 
sales of $357 million. 

The asset sale and the 
departure of several compa- 
nies from the list significant- 
ly changes the revenue and 
employee base for the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100. 
Collective revenues plunged 
6.65%, from $8.18 billion 
in 1996 to $7.64 billion in 
1997. But the industrial/ser- 
vice companies show a net 
increase of 1,971 jobs, up 
4.28% fi'om '96. So how can 
jobs increase when sales 
plummet? The sales drop of 
the industrial/service list was 
disproportionately impact- 
ed by TLC Beatrice 
Holdings' sale of its French 
food division. In fact, if you 
factor out the sales of the 
No. I company on the list 
over the last two years, the 
remaining 99 companies 
actually experienced sales 
growth in 1997 to the tune 
of 4.8%. 

Since no one auto company accounts for 
25% of total sales, one would think that the 
BE AUTO DEALER 100 list would not under- 
go such a downward shift in revenues. 
Unfortunately, the volatility of the auto 
industry contributed to 22 new auto dealers 
making our listing. What accounts for the 
massive exodus of auto dealers? Many sim- 
ply did not make this year's ranking. And at 
least eight dealers sold their franchises and 
are no longer black-owned. Among the 
biggest casualties, Alvin Smith Chevrolet- 
Oldsmobile Inc. in Brighton, Colorado — 
No. 2 on our list last year with $388 million 
in sales — who decided to retire. 

Collectively, the BE AUTO DEALER 100 



list experienced a 6.26% decline in sales 
growth, from $5.93 billion in 1996 to 
$5.55 billion in 1997. And 9,1 1 1 employ- 
ees received paychecks from the BE AUTO 
DEALER 100 list — a 1.05% decrease from 
the previous year. Several auto dealers suf- 
fered significant sales losses. CEO Jesse A. 
Moore saw sales for his Warner Robins 
Oldsmobile Cadillac Pontiac CMC-Truck 



enth year — gross domestic product (GDP) 
grew at an impressive 3.8% in 1997, the 
best showing in a decade. The BE 100s 
CEOs have spem the past few years strate- 
gically positioning their companies by bol- 
stering internal operations and identifying 
external growth opportunities. In short, 
they have prepped their companies for the 
next millennium. 



ELIGIBILITY FORTHEB.E. 100s 



ii 



Hie BE 1 00s are comprised of the BE INDUSTRIAiySERViCE 1 GO and the 
BE AUTO DEALER 100. To be eligible for the INDUSTRIAL/ SERVICE 100, a 
company must have been fully operational in the previous calendar year 
and be at least 51 % block-owned. It must monufacture or own the product 
it sells or provide industrial or consumer services. Brokerages, real estate 
firms and firms that provide professional services (accountants, lawyers, 
etc.) ore not eligible. To qualify for the AUTO DEALER 1 00, a dealership must 
hove been fully operational in the previous year and be at least 51 % black- 
owned. 

BLACK ENTERPRISE consults industry analysts and other sources to veri- 
fy the information contained in the lists. All data are reviewed by the 
accounting firm Mitchell & Titus, L.L.P. Companies not appearing on this 
year's list (but previously listed) have been excluded because they are no 
longer black-owned or their gross sales hove dropped below the minimum 
level required to make the list. 

The BE 1 00s, as well as other business lists compiled by BE, are availoble 
on computer disk, in both DOS and Mac formats. TopList Software provides 
mailing addresses and phone numbers of the companies listed as well os 
other software features. 
For more information, contact B.E. Unlimited at 212-886-9576. 



franchise, based in Warner Robins, 
Georgia, fall from $356 million in 1996 to 
$136 million in 1997. Declining fleet sales 
were a major culprit. 

Observers should not read this as a 
gloom-and-doom scenario. The aforemen- 
tioned figures reflect not a seismic econom- 
ic event but a structural change. Most of the 
BE INDUSTRUL/SERVICE 100 list compa- 
nies demonstrated stellar corporate perfor- 
mance. As with Fortune 500 companies, 
they were propelled, in part, by 
"Clintonomics," an economy marked by 
robust growth, low interest rates and strong 
consumer confidence. As the economy con- 
tinues its expansion for a remarkable sev- 



CHANGE IS CONSTANT 

As always, the BE INDUS- 
TRIAL/SERVICE 100 list has 
experienced significant com- 
ings and goings. Ten compa- 
nies left the list last year 
because of divestitures or 
bankruptcies, or they simply 
did not meet the $18 million 
minimum to make the cut. 
Some companies, however, 
leave as quickly as they arrive. 
Take West Palm Beach, 
Florida-based Convenience 
Corp. of America Inc. (CCA), 
last year's rising freshman that 
ranked No. 8 with sales of 
$137.4 million from its chain 
of 1 50 convenience stores and 
gasoline stations. Last year, 
CEO Leslie M. Corley sold a 
majority interest for an undis- 
closed sum to a group of 
investors, apparently because 
of its troubled operations. 
Although terms of the deal 
prohibited Corley from reveal- 
ing the name of the invest- 
ment group and the value of 
the sale, an official for Contemporary 
Industries Corp., the operator of the 7- 
Eleven franchises that CCA owns, "filed for 
voluntary bankruptcy" on Feb. 17 and has 
sent prospectuses "to over 100 parties as 
part of a bankruptcy sale of assets." (See "7- 
Eleven Acquisition Sours," Newspoints, 
this issue.) 

Another concern, Am-Pro Protection 
Agency Inc., was bounced off the list after 
first filing for Chapter 1 1 bankruptcy last 
May and then being forced by Nations- 
Bank, its main creditor, to liquidate its 
holdings after the bank won a petition to lift 
the company's protected status. 
Top performer Sylvest Management 
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B.E. 100s OVERVIEW 
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Systems Corp., the Lanham, Maryland, 
computer and network integration firm 
that grossed $107.5 million in 1996, was 
sold to majority-owned Federal Data 
Corp., a systems integration firm in 
Bethesda, Maryland. CEO Gary Murray 
said the company was not sold because of a 
financial short circuit. He believed the 
merger could reprogram Sylvest into a full- 
service Goliath that could provide both 
products and services to federal agencies. 

Some new arrivals are vying for leader- 
ship of the pack. One such company is 
World Wide Technology 
Inc., a St. Louis-based 
marketer of integrated 
technical solutions for 
corporate clients (No. 1 1 
with sales of $135 mil- 
lion). Its most recent 
coup was signing — along 
with two other minority- 
owned companies — a 
$150 million contract 
with Southwestern Bell 
and Lucent Technologies 
to test, distribute and 
assemble electronic com- 
ponents. Says CEO 
David L. Steward about 
its phenomenal growth 
over the past seven years: 
"We always look for 
opportunities. We are 
poised to take advantage 
of the industrial revolu- 
tion in today's Infor- 
mation Age." 



lection of companies and we will continue 
our program of maximizing value and 
increasing liquidity." 

The sale means the No. 1 spot could well 
be up for grabs next year. Waiting in the 
wings is Philadelphia Coca-Cola, which 
posted an impressive revenue growth of 
more than 9% by gulping new territory in 
Northern New Jersey and unveiling such 
new products as Surge and Cool Nestea. 
"With the new customers and brands, we 
realized a significant increase in sales over 
the past year," says CEO J. Bruce Llewellyn. 



the publication's white individual investors. 
"Ebony and /rthad their best years ever in 
1997," asserts CEO John H. Johnson. "I 
am cautiously optimistic about 1998. We 
have made changes, however, that will keep 
us well positioned." 

Other BE 100s CEOs simply sought to 
take back control of the companies that 
they built. Last September, CEO Robert L. 
Johnson and Liberty Media Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of TeleCommimications Inc. (TCI), 
announced their intentions to take BET 
Holdings Inc. (No. 7 on die BE INDUSTRl- 



B.E. 100s SALES BY INDUSTRY 



Automobile Dealers 
$5,554,587 
42.1% 

Food & Beverage 
$2,813,331 
21.3% 

Media 
$928,713 
7.0% 

Manufacturing 
$1,070,772 
8.1% 

Tedinology 
$879,333 
6.7% 




Health & Beauty Aid$ 

$283,500 

2.1% 

Construction 

$293,402 

2.2% 

Othen 

$1,368,907 

10.4% 

Computers 

Commodities 

Engineering 

Entertainment 

Health Care 

Security /Maintenance 

Telecommunications 

Tronsportation 



In millions of dollofs, to Hie neorest ihousond. Prepored by B.E. Research j 



MAKING ADJUSTMENTS 
AND GAINING CONTROL 

Many BE 100s CEOs have boosted their 
company's value and put their operations 
on an even keel. At the heart of the TLC 
Beatrice divestiture was its management's 
mandate to meet the objective of late CEO 
Reginald Lewis — the brilliant financier 
who orchestrated the historic $985 million 
acquisition in 1 987 — to increase sharehold- 
er value. The fiinds enabled the company to 
successfully complete a $175 million tender 
offer for its outstanding 11.5% senior 
secured notes due 2005. "We significandy 
reduced our debt obligations," CEO Loida 
Lewis told BE. "We have an excellent col- 



"We intend to continue to grow our fran- 
chise through such expansion." 

Johnson Publishing Co. Inc. (JPC), the 
Chicago-based publishing, cosmetics and 
hair care monolith, showed a gain largely 
due to advertising growth in its long-stand- 
ing publications. Ebony 2S\d. Jet, and sales of 
its Fashion Fair cosmetics line. The con- 
cern, however, spent much of last year 
restructuring its major businesses. JPC sus- 
pended publication of decade-old Ebony 
Man; discontinued E-Style, its catalogue 
venture with Spiegel; installed new man- 
agement within its hair-care division; and 
increased its ownership stake of Ebony 
South Africa from 5 1% to 85%, buying out 



AL/SERVICE 100 list with $170 million in 
gross sales) private in a $288 million bid. 
The proposed buyback resulted in a class- 
action lawsuit by minority shareholders 
against Johnson; John Malone, CEO of 
TCI; and the BET board of directors. In 
late January, the board's special indepen- 
dent committee determined that the 
proposed $48-a-share offer "was not ade- 
quate," forcing Johnson and others back to 
the drawing board. After regrouping and 
upping the ante, Johnson got the BET 
board to approve a revised offer of $378 
million, or $63 a share. 

Johnson has continued to strengthen and 
expand his fianchise through the creation of 
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The Card That l^ts You Save In Style 




To apply ir)r your BET VISA 



\ now, simpl 



llSIVisa 



lycall 1(800) BET CARD. 



Tlic RET VISA is lirouylu to you b>' BLii.k Entertainment Television, Inc. (BET), 
in partncrsliip with Clievy Chase' B;mk. 
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a new BET on Jazz, a music-themed restau- 
rant in Washington, D.C., and a 
dance/entertainment club on Disney's 
Pleasure Island called BET SoundStage 
Club. Also on the list of acquisitions is 
Heart and Soul mzgmine, the black-orient- 
ed health and fitness publication, from 
Rodale Press, the majority-owned magazine 
publisher based in Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 
A Las Vegas casino is also being planned. 

BENEFITING FROM 
THE ASIAN CRISIS 

While the Asian financial 
crisis roiled international 
money markets last year, sev- 
eral BE 100s companies 
reaped benefits from the tur- 
moil. One such company 
was Northbrook, Illinois- 
based Fuci Metals USA Inc. 
(No. 22 on the BE INDUS- 
TRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with 
S86.5 million in gross sales). 
"As Asian currencies weak- 
ened, there was an increased 
volatility in the prices of all 
commodities," says CEO A. 
Demetrius Brown. "They 
were trying to establish fixed- 
priced contracts to minimize 
the downside. Most of my 
customers placed orders 
quickly in order to lock in 
lower prices." 

Fuel's 31% sales growth 
did not rise from Asia's 
financial woes. It continues to be one of the 
largest distributors of Russian silicon in the 
United States. And, the concern entered 
into a deal that could push it into the top 10 
of the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE list. Fuci 
will supply Ford Motor Co. with 80,000 
tons of aluminum. Says Brown: "Because of 
this deal, we will see our revenues grow to as 
much as $130 million in 1998." 

Fair Oaks Farms, a Kenosha, Wisconsin- 
based food processor (No. 44 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with $44 
million in sales) increased its volume orders 
with customers in Hong Kong and Japan 
between 40% to 50% at the beginning of 
the Asian crisis. "The initial panic was 
short-lived," says CEO David Duerson. 
"But it worked to our advantage." 



Duerson beefed up sales on the domestic 
front as well. He invested roughly $7.5 mil- 
lion to upgrade operations and complete a 
new sausage linking and bacon production 
facility in Iowa. Now, Fair Oaks Farms is 
really cooking: the concern snared a con- 
tract to serve White Castle's 303 outlets 
with sausage and bacon products for its 
breakfast trade as well as supply Burger 
King's three Midwestern distribution cen- 
ters. "It's like our field of dreams," says 
Duerson. "We built the facility and the 



1998 B.LlOOs 


1996 1997 DIFFERENCE 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


Total Sales* $14,107,600 $13,192,545 -915.055 
Total StaH 55,242 57,116 1,874 


-6.49% 
3.39% 


1998 B.E. INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 


Total Sales* $8,182,356 $7,637,958 -544.398 
Total StaH 46,034 48,005 1,971 


-6.65% 
4.28% 


1998 B.E. AUTO DEALER 100 


Totol Soles* $5,925,244 55,554.587 -370.657 
TotolStaH 9,208 9,111 -97 


-6.26% 
•1.05% 


■|n millions ol dollors, to the neofesl thousond- 
Prepored by B E, Reseorth. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus L LP. 



business came. Doors have opened up for us 
to pursue the military and hospitals as well." 

The former defensive back is clearly tak- 
ing the offensive. He has arranged for the 
restaurants to test-market his new line of 
retail food products, miJti-flavored Double 
D Sausages. 

SEEKING OUT NEW NICHES 

Terry Manufacturing Co. Inc., the 
apparel manufacturer (No. 59 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE list with gross sales 
of $35.3 million), is also busting at the 
seams. Beyond producing uniforms for the 
military and fast-food outfits like 
McDonald's Corp., which currendy com- 
prise 60% of total sales, CEO Roy Terry has 
moved into consumer-oriented licensed 



apparel. Last year, the company snagged 
such lucrative licenses as the Jackie 
Robinson 50th anniversary celebration and 
T-shirts of a stamp collection based on The 
Munsters. He is currently wooing the 
National Hockey League and the National 
Football League. 

To bolster the company's capital reserves 
for this major undertaking, he initiated a 
$7.5 million private placement of convert- 
ible preferred stock. Investors include grid- 
iron superstar Warren Moon and actor 
Samuel L. Jackson. "I view 
it as the creation of strategic 
alliances," Terry told BE. 
"The investors bring addi- 
tional business like Sam 
Jackson's golf tournament or 
Warren Moon's connection 
with J.C. Penney, and we, in 
turn, pay them royalty 
income and dividends." 

For Soft Sheen Products 
Inc. (No. 18 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 
list ) the opportunities come 
from pulling in new 
consumers. In addition to 
its traditional brands — Soft 
Sheen, Optimum Care, 
Mizani — the company cre- 
ated Alternatives, a new 
relaxer product for 
Generation Y consumers. 
To reach the burgeoning 
urban youth market. Soft 
Sheen promoted Alter- 
natives on local television in the top 25 
markets populated by African Americans. 

AN APPETITE FOR ACQUISITIONS 

A number of BE 100s companies contin- 
ue to buy growth. Take Milwaukee-based 
V&J Foods, Inc. (No. 28 on the BE INDUS- 
TRIAL/SERVICE 100 list) grew a phenome- 
nal 89.2%, from gross sales of $36 million 
in 1996 to $70 million in 1997, by buying 
61 Pizza Hut franchises located in the New 
York suburbs of Rochester and Syracuse. 
V&J has started the process of "co-brand- 
ing" the Pizza Hut franchises with the 
Burger King oudets that it currently owns. 

Grocer Jonathan Johnson took another 
track. After his deal to purchase a super- 
market in Virginia's Tidewater area fell 
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people can recover from 
unexpected misfortunes. 
You'll work to meet your 
community's needs and 
provide sound advice. 
Best of all, you'll be part 
of one of the best sales 
training programs in the 
country and receive finan- 
cial assistance to get you 
started. 

If you're a self-starter and 
enjoy the idea of being 
your own employer, check 
your yellow pages for a 
Farmers District Manager 
in your area or browse our 
Web site — www.farmersin- 
surance.com — for more 
information about career 
opportunities in your area. 
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through, the president of Community 
Pride Food Stores (No. 43 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with $46.7 
million) decided to build one from scratch. 
He entered into an $4 million agreement 
with the City of Richmond to develop a 
45,000-sq.-ft. combo grocery store to ser- 
vice a high-trafFic, affluent neighborhood. 
The new store, complete with an indoor 
cafe and a government-operated liquor 
store, is expected to ring up another $20 
million in annual revenues. Additionally, 
the supermarket chain is getting a $6.8 mil- 
lion facelift to its eight existing oudets. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH 
CUNTON 

Besides the healthy 
economy, some BE 100s 
companies are getting 
ready to take advantage 
of an agreement that the 
Clinton administration 
has reached with the Big 
Three automakers to 
increase minority pro- 
curement activity to 5% 
from the current 4.2%. 
The value of the new 
vending initiative: 
roughly $3 billion by 
the year 2001. (Federal 
law requires automakers 
that sell vehicles to the 
government to use 
minority firms as sup- 
pliers.) 

In fact, some BE lOOs 
CEOs like Jon Barfield 
of The Bartech Group 
(No. 31 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with $62 
million in gross sales) believes the action 
will eventually drive his Livonia, Michigan- 
based temporary services firm to go public. 
"This program will increase our opportuni- 
ty to do business with the large suppliers to 
the Big Three," said Barfield at Vice 
President Albert Gore's press conference 
about the initiative. "This program will 
open opportunities to source new capital, 
enabling Bartech to build or lease facilities 
within the minority community. Also, 
we are being given the same opportunity 
as our majority-owned counterparts to raise 



capital in public markets in order to keep 
pace with the Big Three's expansion around 
the world." 

Engineered Plastic Produas (No. 76 on 
the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with 
$28.7 million in sales) will make a grab for 
such contracting opportimities. For the past 
few years, CEO Gerald Edwards has fine- 
tuned the operation as the Big Three — like 
other Fortune 500 companies — have con- 
solidated their supplier pool. Handling 
plastic interior trim for such vehicles as the 
new Corvette and the Dodge Dakota 
Truck, Edwards has invested $600,000 in 
the latest injection molding equipment as 
well as beefed up his warehousing opera- 
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tion. "I have maintained myself as a tier-one 
supplier," he says of the vending status to 
manufacture and ship parts directly to 
automakers instead of handling subcontract 
work. "The automakers have already 
acknowledged my company as a top ven- 
dor. The Clinton program will be icing on 
the cake." 

Cimarron Express, which hauls cars for 
the Big Three (No. 72 on the BE INDUS- 
TRIAL/ SERVICE 100 list with $30.1 million 
in gross sales) seeks to acquire another 
trucking operation that will be compatible 
with its current operations. Business has 



been brisk for the Genoa, Ohio-based firm, 
and it expects to gain additional contracts 
from the new agreement. Ironically, CEO 
Glenn Grady says that Clintonomics has 
been responsible for a manpower shortage. 
"Our biggest challenge is finding drivers," 
says Grady. "When the economy is flush, 
workers find other opponunities. The last 
thing they want to do is sit behind a truck." 

FACING INDUSTRIAL CHALLENGES 

While the policies of the Clinton admin- 
istration have been bountiful for some 
concerns, others like Baltimore-based Stop 
Shop Save Food Markets (No. 22 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list ) have 
been minding empty 
baskets. When the 
Clinton administration 
completed welfare 
reform last year, it 
clipped the food stamp 
program. The super- 
market chain, which 
serves a low-income 
consumer base, lost a 
significant part of its 
revenue stream from 
the redemption of the 
currency. Over the past 
few months, CEO 
Henry T. Baines Sr. has 
been forced to consoli- 
date operations because 
of a sharp reduction in 
sales. So far, he has shut 
down two stores and 
cut the company's 
workforce from 800 to 
650. "In addition to the 
revenues, we 
found that tw.elve locations were too 
many. We were starting to cannibalize 
ourselves," he says. "We are also feeling 
competitive pressures from the big chains 
that are returning to the inner city." 

BE advertising firms are confronted by a 
different threat. Increasingly, majority 
firms continue to tread on its turf through 
urban marketing boutiques. UniWorld 
Group Inc. (No. 2 on the BE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES list with gross sales of $ 162 
million) is taking a two-prong approach 
to fighting off this well-heeled crop of 
competitors: holding on to its existing 
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marketing thrust with a vise-like grip and 
grabbing its share of lucrative general- 
market accounts. 

UniWorld has increased its use of event 
marketing to deliver African American 
consumers to its clients. Through such 
programs as the UniverSoul Circus and 
the home-grown Acapulco Black Film 
Festival, t^he agency has established new 
venues where companies can connect with 
such consumer segments as black families 
and upwardly mobile African Americans. 
And, at the same time, UniWorld has 
extended its reach into the general market. 
Its Three Musketeers print and television 
ad campaign, featuring The Nanny s Fran 
Drescher, has become the most promi- 
nent. "We have developed opportunities 
for our clients that these ethnic boutiques 
can't match," says CEO Byron Lewis. 
"We just have to continue to show them 
that we can do it better." 

CREATING THE NEXT 100 

The greatest challenge for all black- 
owned business — BE 100s included — 
is actually seeing the money. Last year. 
Earl G. Graves Ltd., the parent of BLACK 
ENTERPRISE magazine (No. 58 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with $36.9 
million in gross sales), launched the Black 
Enterprise/Greenwich Street Fund, a pri- 



TOP TEN GROWTH LEADERS 







1996 


1997 


PERCENT 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


SALES- 


SALES- 


INCREASE 


Sim! Valley Pontiac GMC Buick 


Simi Volley, CA 


4.913 


95.009 


1833.8 


Fidelity Group 


Greot Neck, NY 


6.000 


18.000 


200.0 


Davis Automotive int. 


Dallas, TX 


23.375 


64.293 


175.1 


Ray Wilkinson Buick-Cadillac Inc. 


Racine, Wl 


39.679 


107.804 


171.7 


Adams McClure Inc. 


Denver, CO 


7.800 


20.100 


157.7 


United Communications Systems Inc. 


McLean, VA 


10.400 


24.000 


130.8 


Barnett Pontiac-Buick-GMC 


Fredericksburg, VA 


8.448 


19.201 


127.3 


Calhoun Enterprises 


Montgomery, AL 


39.841 


79.800 


100.3 


V&J Foods 


Milwaukee, Wl 


36.000 


70.000 


94.4 


Rodgers Chevrolet 


Woodhoven, Ml 


19.815 


37.194 


87.7 



'In millions ol dollars to the nearest thousond. 
Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus LLP. 



vate equity investment vehicle, to finance 
black-owned companies with gross sales 
between $10 and $100 million. The 
fund — in which Earl G. Graves Ltd. 
owns 5 1 % and Travelers Group, the New 
York-based financial services conglomer- 
ate, owns 49% — is expected to have a 
capital base of at least $60 million and 
enable concerns to position themselves to 
move into the $50-$ 100 million range — 
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EMPLOYEE- 








1997 


TOSALES 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


EMPLOYEES 


SALES- 


RATIO- ■ 


TLC Beatrice International Holdings Inc. 


New York, NY 


4,500 


1400.00 


1:311 


Johnson Publishing Co. Inc. 


Chicago, IL 


2,677 


361.112 


1:135 


La-Van Hawkins Urban Gty Foods LLC. Baltimore, MO 


2,643 


86.422 


1:33 


V & J Foods Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wl 


2,400 


70.000 


1:29 


H.J. Russell & Co. 


Atlonto, GA 


1,862 


155.300 


1:83 


Lundy Enterprises LLC/Pizzo Hut 


New Orleans, LA 


1,710 


26.000 


1:15 


The Bartech Group 


Livonia, Ml 


1,640 


62.000 


1:38 


Active Transportotion 


Louisville, KY 


1,600 


250.000 


1:156 


Borden Companies Inc. 


Detroit, Ml 


1,600 


110.000 


1:69 


Philadelphia Coca-Cola Bottling Co. Inc. 


New York, NY 


1,500 


357.000 


1:238 



'In millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. "In thousands of dollors, os of December 31, 1997. 
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and, eventually, go public. 

Carlton L. Guthrie, the CEO of 
Lansing, Michigan-based Trumark Inc., 
one of the nation's largest black auto sup- 
pliers (No. 55 on the BE INDUSTRIAL/ 
SERVICE 100 list with $38.1 million in 
gross sales), took a different approach. 
Last year, he teamed up with CEOs, 
bankers and corporate professionals to 
create The Runners Club, an advisory 
group focused on transforming small 
black businesses into BE 100s companies. 

The instruction includes the mechanics 
of structuring successful business deals, 
making internal operations more efficient 
and finding and keeping corporate 
clients. The entrepreneurs heard from the 
organization's top-notch brain trust, 
which includes BE 100s CEOs like 
Guthrie; William M. Buford III, CEO of 
Reliant Industries Inc. (No. 30 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list with gross 
sales of $68 million) and Loida Lewis, 
CEO of TLC Beatrice. "The BE 100s 
companies must take the lead in creating 
more large black-owned businesses," 
asserts Guthrie. "That's what we are try- 
ing to do with this program." 

It will be interesting to see which 
of these companies emerge on the BE 100s 
— and, better yet, crack the billion- 
dollar mark. □ 
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B.E.INDUSTRIA1/SERVICE 100 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


1 


1 


TLC BEATRICE INTERNATIONAL 
HOLDINGS INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Loido N. Lewis 


1987 


4500 


Manufocturing and distribution 
of grocery products 


IHOO.OOO 


2 


2 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


John H. Johnson 


1942 


2677 


Publishing, broadcasting, TV 
production, cosmetics and hair care 


361.112 


3 


3 


PHILADELPHIA COCA-COLA 
BOmiNG CO. INC. 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


J. Bruce Llewellyn 


1985 


1500 


Soft drink bottling 


357.000 


4 


— 


ACTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Charlie W. Johnson 


1987 


1600 


Transportation services, hauling 
cars and trucks to dealers 


250.000 


5 


11 


THE BING GROUP 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Dove Bing 


1980 


594 


Steel processinq, steel stamping, 
full seat assembly,foammfg. 


183.000 


6 


7 


GRANITE BROADCASTING CORR 


New York, 
New York 


W. Don Cornwell 


1988 


1200 


Company sells commercial time 
primarily to retail businesses 


181.083 


7 


10 


BET HOLDINGS INC. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Robert L. Johnson 


1982 


563 


Cable television programming and 
magazine publisning 


170.000 


8 


5 


H. J. RUSSELL & CO. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Herman J. Russell 


1952 


1862 


Construction, property mgt., air- 
port concessions, real estate dev. 


155.300 


9 


4 


PULSAR DATA SYSTEMS INC. 


Lonham, 
Marylond 


William W. Davis Sr. 


1983 


85 


Computer systems (sales, design, 
support, installation) 


151.000 


10 


13 


ANDERSON-DUBOSE CO. 


Solon, 
Ohio 


Warren E. Anderson 


1991 


88 


Food, paper products and 
operating supplies distributor 


138.700 


11 


— 


WORLD WIDE TECHNOLOGY INC. 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


David L. Steward 


1990 


175 


Distribution of computer hardware/ 
software/services 


135.000 


12 


17 


MAYS CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


William G. Mays 


1980 


132 


Stocking distributor and inventory 
management of row materials 


123.000 


13 


16 


MIDWEST STAMPING INC. 


Bowling Green, 
Ohio 


Ronald L. Thompson 


1993 


545 


Automotive metal stamping 
and assemblies 


121.000 


14 


18 


BARDEN COMPANIES INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Don H. Barden 


1981 


1600 


Casino gaming, interactive training, 
real estate development 


110.000 


15 




SIMEUS FOODS INTERNATIONAL 


Mansfield, 
Texas 


Dumas M. Simeus 


1996 


400 


Custom food manufacturing for 
notional restaurant chains 


105.000 




19 


ESSENCE COMMUNICATIONS INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Edward T. Lewis 


1969 


136 


Mogozine publishing and 
entertainment 


104.822 


17 


25 


SPIRAL INC. 


Chandler, 
Arizona 


Reggie Fowler 


1989 


6 


Supplies and services to grocery stores, 
amusement/entertainment facilities 


100.000 


18 


20 


SOFT SHEEN PRODUGS INC 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Terri L. Gardner 


1964 


395 


Manufacturer of ethnic hair 
core products 


95.000 


18 


21 


WESLEY INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan 


DelbertW. Mullens 


1983 


800 


Coatings and castings 


95.000 


20 


22 


THOMAS MADISON INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Geralda Dodd 


1990 


650 


Metal fabricator and steel service 
center to automotive manufacturers 


90.000 



'In millions of dollars to nearest thousand As of Dec. 31 , 1 997. Prepared by B.L Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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B.E.INDUSTRIAI/SERVICE 100 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY ,. . 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE < 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


21 


23 


DIGITAL SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL CORR 


Arlington, 
Virginia 


Willie E. Woods 


1988 


807 


information technology 
and marine services 


89.417 


22 

1 


24 


FUCI METALS USA INC. 


Northbrook, 
Illinois 


A. Demetrius Brown 


1987 


10 


Raw materials importer 


86.500 


22 


14 


STOP SHOP SAVE FOOD MARKETS 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Henry T. Baines Sr. 


1978 


679 


Purchase and sole of qroceries 
and other related products 


86.500 


24 


27 


LA-VAN HAWKINS URBAN CITY 
FOODS, BURGER KING 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


La-Van Howkins 


1995 


2643 


Retail restaurant operations 


86.422 


25 


52 


CALHOUN ENTERPRISES 


Montgomery, 
Alabama 


Gregory Calhoun 


1984 


510 


Supermarket and warehousing 


79.800 


26 


26 


SAYERS COMPUTER SOURCE 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Gale Sayers 


1984 


88 


Computer hardware and software, 
value-added reseller of computers 


72.000 




59 


CAPSONIC GROUP & CAPSONIC 
AUTOMOTIVE INC. 


Elgin, 
Illinois 


David B. Purdie 


1968 


500 


Designs and manufactures 
ports and mechanical components 


71.000 


28 


58 


V & J FOODS 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Valerie Daniels- 
Carter 


1984 


2400 


Burger King & Pizza Hut franchisee 


70.000 


29 


39 


PRO-LINE CORP. 


Dallas, 
Texas 


Comer J. Cottrell 


1970 


267 


Cosmetics and hair care manu- 
facturer and distributor 


68.000 


30 


30 


RELIANT INDUSTRIES INC. 


Bedford Pork, 
Illinois 


William M.Buford III 


1992 


380 


Manufacturer of fasteners 
and cold formed products 


67.955 


31 


29 


THE BARTECH GROUP 


Livonia, 
Michigan 


Jon E. Barfield 


1977 


1640 


Controct employment and 
staffing services 


62.000 


32 


31 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
PUBLIC INVESTMENT CO. 


Sherman Oaks, 
California 


Dick Griffey 


1985 


10 


African oil tradina and import/export 
of African oil oncl precious minerals 


61.000 


32 


33 


PEPSI COLA OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C., LP. 


Forestville, 
Maryland 


Earl G. Graves 


1990 


167 


Soft drink distributor 


61.000 


34 


40 


DREW PEARSON 
MARKETING INC 


Addison, 
Texas 


David Briskie 


1985 


190 


Sales of licensed headwear 
and apparel 


58.000 


34 


32 


SURFACE PROTECTION 
INDUSTRIES INC. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


KobertC. Davidson Jr. 


1 mo 

1978 


ocn 

250 


Manufacturer ond distributor of 
paints and specialty coatings 


58.000 


36 


44 


LUSTER PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Jory Luster 


1957 


313 


Hair core products manufacturer 
and distributor 


57.500 


37 


35 


BEAUCHAMP DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Compton, 
California 


Patrick LBeouchamp 


1971 


140 


Beveroge distribution 


54.500 


38 


38 


EXEMPLAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ypsilonti, 
Michigan 


Anthony L. Snoddy 


1977 


140 


Metal fasteners manufacturing, 
electrical systems supplier 


51.950 


39 


40 


HEALTH RESOURCES INC. 


Lemoyne, 
Pennsylvania 


David Dolton 


1983 


53 


Medical ancillary networks 


51.300 


40 


83 


INNER CITY BROADCASTING CORP. 


New York, 
New York 


Pierre M. Sutton 


1971 


250 


Radio broadcasting and coble TV 


51.000 



*ln millions of dollars, to nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31,1 997. Prepared by B.E. Reseorch. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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Discover a better, smarter wwway. 



It doesn't really take an Einstein to know that snnall 
businesses must constantly seek better, smarter ways 
to operate. Especially in today's hyper-competitive 
business environment. 

The Internet is your pathway to a smarter wwway. 
Enter www. lucen tdirect. com on your browser and 
you'll be whisked away to a special place on the World 
Wide Web. A place developed just for small businesses. 
Where you'll find a state-of-the-art business tool that 
will help you compete today. And tomorrow. 

To get there, just enter www, lucen tdirect. com 
on your browser and discover the award-winning 
PARTNER® ACS small business phone system, created 
by Lucent Technologies, a giant in the world of small 
business communications. If you don't have Internet 
access yet, call Lucent Direct at 1-800-636-4583. 

Either way, we'll help you find a smarter wwway. 
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THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


41 


34 


THE 0-J GROUP 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


John A. James 


1971 


528 


Tronsportation, warehousina, 
sequencing and foreign trade zone 


50.541 


42 


44 


REGAL PLASTICS CO. 


Roseville, 
Michigan 


William F. Pickard 


1985 


340 


Plastic injection molding, carpet 
applicotion and molding 


48.122 


43 


42 


COMMUNITY PRIDE INC. 


Richmond, 
Virginia 


Jonathan F. Johnson 


1992 


503 


Grocery retail 


46.700 


44 


48 


FAIR OAKS FARMS LLC. 


Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


David R. Duerson 


1995 


254 


Meat processing 


44.000 


45 


60 


INTEGRATED PACKAGING CORP. 


New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Joseph P. Wilson 


1992 


96 


Distributors and manufacturers of 
corrugated boxes and displays 


43.145 


46 


28 


KARL KANI INFINITY INC. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


Carl Willioms 


1989 


16 


Clothing design and manufacturing 


43.000 


47 


44 


SUPER PRIDE MARKETS 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Oscar A. Smith Jr. 


1970 


400 


Supermarket 


42.500 


48 


88 


WASHINGTON UBLE SUPPLY INC. 


Lanham, 
Maryland 


William H. Porker Jr. 


1984 


70 


Electrical and telecommunications 
equipment distributor 


42.000 


48 


— 


WinNAUER INTERNATIONAL INC. 


New Rochelle, 
New York 


Robert Coleman 


1996 


175 


Monufocturers of watches 
and fine jewelry 


42.000 


50 


54 


RUSH COMMUNICATIONS & 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


New York, 
New York 


Russell Simmons 


1991 


113 


Music, film, television, advertising, 
fashion and management 


40.000 


51 


68 


INNOVATIVE LOGISTICS TECH- 
NIQUES INC. (INNOLOG) 


McLean, 
Virginia 


Verle B. Hammond 


1989 


439 


Logistics systems engineering ond 
information technology 


39.200 


52 


54 


GOURMET COMPANIES INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Nathaniel R. 
Goldston III 


1975 


1000 


Food service and golf 
course manogemeni 


39.000 


53 


43 


GRIMES OIL CO. INC. 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Calvin M. Grimes Jr. 


1940 


4 


Petroleum distribution 


38.763 


54 


57 


THOMPSON HOSPITALITY CORP. 


Reston, 
Virginia 


Warren M. Thompson 


1992 


1500 


Restaurant, food and contract 
food services 


38.500 


55 


44 


TRUMARK INC. 


Lansing, 
Michigan 


Carlton L. Guthrie 


1 nor 

1985 


218 


Automotive metol stampings and 
welded assemblies 


38.100 


56 


50 


METTERS INDUSTRIES INC 


McLean, 
Virginia 


Samuel Metters 


1981 


300 


Information technology, engineering 
and technical support services 


37.804 


57 


66 


SOLO CONSTRUaiON CORP. 


N. Miami Beach, 
Florida 


Randy Pierson 


1978 


95 


Construction 


37.300 


58 


73 


EARLG. GRAVES LTD. 


New York, 
New York 


Earl G. Graves 


1970 


80 


Magazine publishing. Conduct business 
and upscale recreational conferences 


36.896 


59 


62 


TERRY MANUFAQURING CO. INC. 


Roonoke, 
Alobamo 


Roy D. Terry 


1963 


300 


Monufocturina, marketing and 
distribution ot apparel products 


35.300 


60 


78 


INTEGRATED SYSTEMS 
ANALYSTS INC. 


Arlington, 
Virginia 


C. Michoel Gooden 


1980 


425 


Informotion technology and 
engineering services 


34.100 



'In millions of dollors, lo nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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Many Fortune 500 Companies Choose 
Retirement Plans From Vanguard. 

So Do Companies Of 5, 



You don't have to be a corporate giant to 
take advantage of Vanguard's low-cost 
retirement plans and responsive service. 

Vanguard offers a wide variety of retire- 
ment plans to meet the needs of any size 
business. Large or small. 

In addition to significant tax benefits, 
these plans also offer great flexibility, 
allowing you or your employees to choose 
self-directed investment options from 
among 50 Vanguard funds. 

Vanguard's Low-Cost Advantage. 

High costs can take a big bite out of your 
retirement assets. Not vnth Vanguard, 
however. Year after year. Vanguard has 
maintained the lowest costs and fees in 
the industry. Traditionally one quarter of 
the industry average.* Which means, 
more of your fund's returns can be paid 
to you. There are no loads, 12b-l fees, 
deferred sales charges or commissions. 

Seivice You Can Depend On. 

Markets change over time. Tax laws 
change. So do your retirement investment 
needs. Thaf s why Vanguard's staff of 
retirement specialists are on caU from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m, Monday-Friday, to help 
answer all your questions. 



VANGUARD OFFERS A VARIETY OF 
RETIREMENT PLANS TO CHOOSE FROM 



Profit Sharing/Money Purchase 
Pension/401(k) - for partnerships, 
corporations or professional practices. 

SIMPLE IRA - for self-employed 
individuals and companies with 100 or 
fewer employees. 

SEP-IRA - offers tax-deferred retire- 
ment savings for self-employed individ- 
uals and small companies. 

403(b)(7) - for schools, universities, 
hospitals, and other nonprofit 
organizations. 

Or... If you use a third-party adminis- 
trator and would like to access Vanguard 
Funds, inquire about Vanguard's 
Retirement Investment Program. 



If you would like to discuss your retire- 
ment plan call Vanguard at the number 
below. Or visit our Retirement Resource 
Center on the Vanguard website. 

We believe the more you know about 
investing, the more you'll want to know about 
Vanguard. 



For A Free Information Kit 

Call 1-800'318'5116 



www.vanguard.com 



THA^UIgUarclGROUR 




*Lipper Analytical Services, Inc. 



©1998 Vanguard Marketing Corp., Distributor 
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LE INTRANET THAT 
IN THE DIRECTION 



OF YOUR BUSINESS NO MATTER 
HOW OFTEN YOU CHANGE COURSE 



llNTRODUCING THE LOTUS DOMINO INTRANET STARTER PACK: Admit it. An 
I Internet connection is no longer a luxury. It's the biggest necessity your business has 
today. But once you're connected, how can you make the Internet work for your business? 

An intranet brings the power of the Internet in-house to speed communication, boost 
efficiency and streamline your business. Now it's quick and easy to set up a customized 
intranet in your company. In a couple of days, you can roll out a comprehensive business 
solution that enables your people to really work together over the Web. Questions get 
answered, decisions get made, and your products or services actually get sold. 

DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SMALL AND MIDSIZED EMPIRES. Domino 
Intranet Starter Pack is designed for companies that don't have a staff of programmers. 
Or an endless IT budget. Select from 12 business applications to create an intranet 
tailored to the needs of your business. The e-mail and Calendaring & Scheduling features 
are a great place to start. Then add Contact Management, Document Library and Company 
Forms. The Domino Intranet Starter Pack is based on the award-winning Domino' server, 
so you'll be able to customize and add to your intranet as your company 
e-business evolves. Intranets are the new course of business and Lotus can help you pave 
the way. To find out more, ask your VAR for details. Or call 1 800 872-3387, ext. D790, 
or visit our website at www.lotus.com/worktheweb 



THE FEATURES GROWfING 
COMPANIES NEED 



SEND AND RECEIVE E MAIL 
ACCESS IKFORMAIIDN 
DISCUSS ISSUES ONLINE 
MONITOR PROJECT STATUS 
PUBLISH ONLINE CATALOGS 

MANAGE ACCOUNTS 
POST JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
AUTOMATE COMPANY REPORTS 



Lotus 



Working Together 
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BUCK ENTERPRISE lOOs 



THE NATION'S URGEST 
BUCK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITECTS OFTHE 
leiMIUiNNIUM 



B.E.INDUSTRIA1/SERVICE 100 



, THIS LAST 
1 YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


61 


70 


OZANNE CONSTRUaiON CO. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Dominic L. Ozonne 


1956 


120 


General construction and 
construction management 


34.000 


61 

j 


75 


SENTEL CORP. 


Alexandria, 
Virginia 


James F. Garrett 


1987 


270 


Engineering and technology services 


34.000 


' 63 


68 


MANAGEMENT TECHNOLOGY 
INC. (MTI) 


Clinton, 
Maryland 


Pauline C. Brooks 


1985 


620 


Information systems technology 


33.549 


64 


67 


DUDLEY PRODUaS INC. 


Kenersville 
North Carolina 


Joe L. Dudley Sr. 


1967 


500 


Beauty products manufacturer and 
cosmetology training 


33.000 


65 


71 


RESOURCE ONE COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS INC. 


Columbus, 
Ohio 


Stompp W. Corbin 


1992 


40 


Desktop hardware, software, servers, 
peripherals, systems integration 


32.000 


65 


96 


UNIVERSAL SYSTEMS & 
TECHNOLOGY INC. (UNITECH) 


Fairfax, 
Virginia 


Eorl W. Stafford 


1988 


250 


Information technology 


32.000 


: 67 


61 


THE MAXIMA CORP. 


Lanham, 
Maryland 


Joshua 1. Smith 


1978 


554 


Systems engineering, computers 
and facilities management 


31.030 


68 


76 


GILREATH MANUFAGURING INC. 


Howell, 
Michigan 


Leon Tupper 


1991 


260 


Custom-injection molding 


31.000 


68 


— 


WILSON OFFICE INTERIORS 


Corrollton, 
Texas 


B. D. Hill 


1993 


105 


Soles design and installation 
of office furniture 


31.000 


70 


73 


C.H. JAMES & SON 
(HOLDINGS) INC. 


City of Industry, 
California 


Chorles H. James III 


1883 


153 


Food processing and distribution 


30.984 


" 


— 


GOLDEN WEST FOODS 


Bedford, 
Virginia 


Frank B. Brooks 


1995 


175 


Marketer/manufacturer of custom food 
products to notional restaurant chains 


30.500 


1" 


82 


CIMARRON EXPRESS INC. 


Genoa, 
Ohio 


Glenn G. Grady 


1984 


80 


Trucklood transportation service 


30.100 


73 


84 


BRONNER BROTHERS INC. 


Marietta, 
Georgia 


Bernard Bronner 


1947 


300 


Haircore products manufacturing, 
magazine publishing, salon mgmt. 


30.000 


74 


— 


UNITED ENERGY INC. 


Portland, 
Oregon 


James Winters 


1990 


32 


Petroleum distributor, owner/ 
operator of convenience stores 


29.000 


75 


51 


INTELLISYS TECHNOLOGY CORP. 


Fairfax, 
Virginia 


Reginald English 


1983 


40 


Computer services 


28.969 


76 


86 


ENGINEERED PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS INC. 


Ypsiionti, 
Michigan 


Gerald D. Edwards 


1987 


160 


Injection molding, component supplier 
to auto industry 


28.700 




36 


ADVANTAGE ELEGRIC INC. 


Toledo, 
Ohio 


Levi Cook Jr. 


1980 


250 


Electrical contracting 


28.148 


78 


72 


RESTORATION SUPERMARKET 
CORP. 


Brooklyn, 
New York 


Roderick B. Mitchell 


1977 


183 


Supermarket and drug store 
retail soles 


27.856 


79 


65 


TELECOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS INC. (TCS) 


Annapolis, 
Maryland 


Maurice B. Tose 


1987 


225 


Information technology 


27.824 


80 


79 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING AND 
MGMT. ASSOCIATES (SEMA) 


Alexandria, 
Virginia 


James C. Smith 


1985 


300 


Information technology systems inte- 
gration/environmentafsupportsvcs. 


27.238 



I 



"In millions of dollars, lo nearest thousand. As of D«. 3), 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Tilus, LLP. 
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LUNCH WITH YOUR ACCOUNTANT 4/6/98 



Yadddyyaddayyaddayyadda, 
write ofF your ^ooXyyadday 
yadda,yaadayyadday deduct 
your vacation to Bora Bora 
yaddayyadddyyaddk^ ^adddy 
expense your boat, \]\adday 
yadddy leave the ,^ IRS 
with nothing. 



jm 

LATE BOTTLED VINTAGE 
PORTO ^fc^ 

*":a)%BVVOL 7S0MI 



4 




PORTO TO THE MOMENTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

impwtod by Premium Port Wi"". 1"^ Info@PremiumPort.eom 

Soutolilo, CA 1-800-8260 259 
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BLACK ENTERPRISE 100s 



THE NATION'S LARGEST 
BLACK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITECTS ofthe 
KEXi MILLENNIUM 



THIS UST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES' 


81 


80 


WESTSIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


South Gale, 
Colifornio 


Edison R. Lara 


1974 


80 


Beer and beverage distributor 


27.069 


82 


77 


THE NAVCOM GROUP 


Manassas, 
Virginia 


Elijah Jackson 


1986 


416 


Engineering, aviation, radar and 
telecommunications 


26.423 


83 


88 


LUNDY ENTERPRISES LLC./ 
PIZZA HUT 


New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Lorry Lundy 


1992 


1710 


Pizza Hut restaurants 


26.000 


84 


95 


DYNAMIC CONCEPTS INC. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Pedro Alfonso 


1979 


370 


Telecommunication ond systems 
integration 


25.326 


85 


91 


SPECIALIZED PACKAGING 
INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Hamden, 
Connecticut 


Carlton L. Highsmith 


1983 


8 


Package design, engineering and 
marketing 


24.880 


86 


— 


UNITED COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS INC. 


McLean, 
Virginia 


Charles Johnson 


1994 


169 


Provides integration of information 
systems 


24.000 


87 


90 


AMERICAN URBAN 
RADIO NETWORK 


New York, 
New York 


Sydney L Small 
Ronald R. Davenport 


1992 


65 


Radio broadcasting 


23.800 


88 


93 


BLACK RIVER MFG. INC. 


Port Huron, 
Michigon 


Isaac Long Jr. 


1977 


146 


Auto parts manufacturer 


23.500 


89 


97 


V/ILSON FINANCIAL GROUP INC. 


Houston, 
Texas 


Gerald E. Wilson 


1986 


350 


Death core industry 


22.750 


90 


— 


ADVANCED RESOURCE 
TECHNOLOGIES INC. 


Alexandrio, 
Virginio 


Horace F. Jones 


1986 


400 


Information technology services 


22.200 


91 


87 


CONSOLIDATED BEVERAGE CORP. 


New York, 
New York 


Albert N. Thompson 


1978 


14 


Beveroge wholesoler 


21.300 


92 


— 


JIL INFORMATION SYSTEMS INC. 


Vienna, 
Virginia 


J. Calvin Glover 


1985 


185 


Information technology services 


20.900 


93 


— 


ADAMS McCLURE INC. 


Denver, 
Colorado 


Robert C. Adams 


1994 


110 


Printing and fulfillment 


20.100 


94 


— 


CD. MOODY CONSTRUaiON 
CO. INC 


Lithonio, 
Georgia 


C. David Moody 


1988 


70 


Construction design, building 
and monagement 


20.000 


95 




PRWT SERVICES, INC 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Willie F. Johnson 


1988 


600 


Payment and document processing 


19.500 


96 




GLOBAL MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS, INC 


Belhesdo 
Maryland 


Hilton H. Augustine Jr. 


1988 


165 


Computer information technology 


19.126 


97 


92 


POWERS & SONS 
CONSTRUaiON CO. INC 


Gary, 
Indiana 


Mamon Powers Jr. 


1967 


100 


General construction, demolition, 
excavation, carpentry, masonry 


18.654 


98 




GENERAL SCIENTIFIC CORP. 


Arlington, 
Virginia 


Henry G. Nosh 


1987 


275 


Systems engineering and design 


18.600 


99 


98 


GB TECH INC 


Houston, 
Texas 


Gale E. Burkett 


1986 


315 


Space platforms, hordware, poylood 
integrations & network services 


18.100 


100 




FIDELITY GROUP 


Great Neck, 
New York 


Eugene Duncan 


1996 


39 


Third-party administrator for 
union health benefits 


18.000 



'In millions of dollars, lo nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31 , 1 997. Prepared by B.E. Reseorch. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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Johnson Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

No. I For 

Over 55 Years 
1942-1998 



And r^''y 
Career 




Magazines 

EBONY, our flagship magazine 
founded in 1 945, celebrates over 
50 consecutive years as the num- 
ber one Black-oriented magazine 
in the world. JET, founded in 
1 95 1 , is the number one Black 
news weekly magazine in America. 
We also publish EBONY SOUTH 
AFRICA Our magazines are the 
cornerstone of our company. 

Fashion Fair Cosmetics 

Fashion Fai-- Cosmetics, is sold in 
over 2,500 stores across the 
United States, Canada, Africa, 
England, France, Switzerland, the 



Bahamas, Bermuda and the Virgin 
Islands. Founded in 1973, Fashion 
Fair celebrates its 25th Anniver- 
sary as the world's number one 
company for cosmetics and 
skincare for Black women. 

Supreme Beauty 
Products 

The Supreme line of hair care 
consists of a wide variety of 
products featuring Duke for men 
and Raveen for women. 

Television Production 

The company is involved in tele- 
vision production honoring Black 



achievement including the award- 
winning network special, "Cele- 
brate The Dream: 50 Years Of 
EBONY". 

Ebony Fashion Fair 

The world's largest traveling 
fashion show, Ebony Fashion Fair 
has donated over $45 million to 
charitable organizations since its 
inception in 1958. 

Book Division 

The Johnson Publishing Company 
book division features titles exclu- 
sively by Black authors. Our pre- 
mier author is Lerone Bennett Jr. 



JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY • 820 South Michigan Ave. • Chicago, IL 60605 
Chicago • New York • Los Angeles • Washington, D.C. • London • Paris • Johannesburg 



Cl 



The American Dream 
Shoued Be Open To Everyone. 



A 



are committed to breaking down 
the barriers to homeownership, 
including discrimination. We 
work to foster diversity within 
the industry and among our 
business partners. 

W'c haw embraced diwrsity 
as one ot our core values. We 
value the ditlerences ot our 
employees and provide a varict)' 
ot opportunities to promote their 
individual growth. 

Call us at 1-800-990-1400 
or visit our Web site at 
www.fanniemae.com for more 
information. You'll see that when 
it comes to people achieving the 
American I^ream, wo don't want 
anything to stand in the way. 





FannieMae 
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BUCK ENTERPRISE 100s 



THE NATION'S URGEST 
BLACK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITEQSoFiHE 
NEXi MILLENNIUM 



B.E.4UTODEALEnOO 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


nPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


1 


1 


MEL FARR AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Oak Park, 
Michigan 


Mel Farr Sr. 


1975 


817 


FordAoyota/Volkswaqen/ 
Hyundai/Suzuki/Mazoo/GM 


573.100 


2 


6 


CHICAGO TRUCK CENTER INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Robert L. Hatcher 


1993 


95 


GMAolvo 


223.000 


3 


4 


S& J ENTERPRISES 


Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Sam Johnson 


1977 


300 


Ford 


157.877 


4 


8 


MARTIN AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 


Cornelius A. Martin 


1985 


285 


GM/Chrysler 


137.785 


5 


3 


WARNER ROBINS OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC PONTIACGMC-TRUCK 


Warner Robins, 
Georgia 


Jesse A. Moore 


1995 


40 


GM 


136.774 


6 


17 


SOUTHGATE AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Southgate, 
Michigan 


Fred J. Poe 


1993 


170 


GM/lsuzu 


125.000 


7 


5 


HUBBARD INVESTMENTS LLC. 


Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Reginald T. Hubbard 


1986 


193 


GM/Chrysler /Isuzu/Kio 


121.088 


8 


9 


AVIS FORD 


Southfield, 
Michigan 


Walter E. Douglas Sr. 


1992 


127 


Ford 


112.674 


9 


13 


ARMSTRONG ENTERPRISES 


Pompano Beach, 
Florida 


William Armstrong 


1990 


220 


FordAoyota/GM 


111.000 


10 


11 


32 FORD LINCOLN-MERCURY 


Botovia, 
Ohio 


Clarence F. Warren 


1990 


135 


FordAoyota/GM 


109.588 


11 


49 


RAY WILKINSON BUICK CADILLAC INC. 


Racine, 
Wisconsin 


Raymond M. 
Wilkinson Jr. 


1984 


35 


GM 


107.804 


12 


12 


BRANDON DODGE INC. 


Tompa, 
Florida 


Sanford L. Woods 


1989 


121 


ChryslerAoyoto 


98.435 


13 


— 


SIMI VALLEY PONTIAC CMC BUICK INC. 


SimI Volley, 
California 


Fronk E. Marley Jr. 


1996 


37 


GM 


95.009 


14 


14 


B & G ASSOCIATES 


W. Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Fronklin D. Greene 


1984 


170 


Ford 


91.060 


15 


29 


BOARD FORD INC. 


Whittier, 
California 


Raymond Dixon 


1995 


150 


FordAoyota 


89.837 


16 


27 


HERITAGE AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Morrow, 
Georgia 


Ernest M. Hodge 


1994 


159 


GM/lsuzu/Volkswagen 


79.863 


17 


20 


PRESTIGE AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Mount Morris, 
Michigan 


Gregory Jackson 


1993 


131 


GM 


73.870 


18 


24 


TROPICAL FORD INC. 


Orlando, 
Florida 


Homilton W. Massey 


1985 


120 


Ford 


73.200 


19 


33 


BOB JOHNSON AUTO GROUP 


Rochester, 
New York 


Robert Johnson 


1992 


135 


GM/Ford 


71.754 


20 


15 


UNIVERSITY AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Athens, 
Georgia 


Ronold L Hill 


1991 


128 


Ford/Mazdo/GM/Chrysler 


70.198 



'In millions of dollars, to nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepored by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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BUCK ENTERPRISE 100s 



THE NATION'S LARGEST 
BUCK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITEQSoFTHE 
NEXT MILLENNIUM 



B.E.AUTO DEALER100 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE ! 


YEAR 
iTARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


21 


16 


VILUGE FORD OF lEWISVILLE 


Lewisville, 
Texas 


Charles E. Bankston 


1992 


114 


Ford 


68.293 


22 


18 


BARANCO AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Ulburn, 
Georgia 


Gregory Baranco 


1975 


155 


GM/Ford/Acura 


67.743 


23 


— 


BOB ROSS BUICK INC. 


Centerville, 

UlllO 


Norma J. Ross 


1974 


126 


GM/Mercedes-Benz 


66.785 


24 


86 


DAVIS AUTOMOTIVE INC. 


Dallas, 
Texas 


Richard 0. Davis 


1993 


180 


GM/Hondo/Hyundai 


64.293 


25 


19 


SPALDING AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Griffin, 
Georgia 


Alan Reeves 


1989 


140 


Ford/Mazda/Chrysler 


63.181 


26 


32 


MITCHELL AUTO GROUP 


Lynchburg, 

If ' • 

Virginia 


James H. Mitchell 


1981 


100 


Ford/Hyundai 


62.300 


27 


28 


LEGACY FORD MERCURY INC. 


McDonough, 
Georgia 


Emanuel D. Jones 


1992 


115 


Ford 


62.000 


28 


25 


MIKE PRUin'S LIMA FORD 


Lima, 
Ohio 


Mike Pruitt 


1990 


95 


Ford 


60.704 


29 


53 


WOOD RIVER FORD INC. 


Wood River, 
lllinois 


Willie J. Forte 


1990 


48 


Ford 


56.761 


30 


21 


MIDFIELD DODGE INC. 


Midfield, 

k 1 1 

Alabama 


Jordan Frazier 


1989 


50 


Chrysler 


55.511 


31 


26 


THE MAnHEWS AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Mount Dora, 
Florida 


Irving J. Matthews 


1991 


91 


Ford 


54.278 


32 





KIRKUND CHRYSLER 

ni uii Ai iTii irrn r tn r iiir 

PLYMOUTH JEEP-UGLE INC. 


Kirkland, 

Ml L* 1 

Washington 


W. E. Mcintosh Jr. 


1995 


75 


Chrysler 


53.000 


33 


45 


BRADLEY AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Ann Arbor, 

II- L' 

Michigan 


James H. Bradley Jr. 


1983 


100 


GM 


52.833 


34 


36 


MISSION BOULEVARD LINCOLN-MERCURY 


Hayword, 
Calitornio 


Bryan K. White 


1993 


108 


Ford 


51.187 


35 


43 


PUGET SOUND CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH DODGE 


Renton, 
Washington 


B. Edv^ard Fitzpotrick 


1986 


80 


Chrysler/Lexus 


50.000 


36 


39 


AUN YOUNG BUICK GMC-TRUCK INC. 


Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Alan J. Young 


1983 


85 


Ford 


49.049 


37 


42 


CHINO HILLS FORD 


Chino, 
California 


Timothy L Woods 


1982 


72 


Ford 


48.779 


38 




VICKSBURG CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH DODGE INC. 


Vicksburg, 
Michigan 


Monti M. Long 


1990 


85 


Chrysler/Ford 


47.880 


39 




TYSON AUTO GROUP 


Hiohland, 

inaiana 


Nathaniel Z. Cain 


1989 


102 


Ford 


46.545 


40 


64 


R. H. PETERS CHEVROLET INC. 


Hurricane, 
West Virginio 


R. H. Peters 


1982 


90 


GM/Ford 


46.442 


41 


57 


TAYLOR COMPANIES 


Arlington, 
Washington 


Henry F. Toylor 


1983 


110 


GM/Ford 


46.152 



'In millions of dollars, to nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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BUCK ENTERPRISE 100s 



THE NATION'S URGEST 
BLACK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITEQSoFTHE 
NEXT MILLENNIUM 



B.E.AUTO DEALERIOO 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


42 


46 


MONCRIEFPONTIACBUICKGMC 


Sherwood, 
Arkansas 


Sydney Moncrief 


1987 


75 


GM 


44.000 


43 


23 


WILSON AUTO MALL 


Jackson, 
Tennessee 


Sidney Wilson Jr. 


1990 


106 


GM/Chrysler/Hyundai 


43.225 


44 


41 


DEERBROOK FOREST CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH INC. 


Kingwood, 
Texas 


L Dole Early 


1994 


60 


Chrysler 


42.602 


45 


58 


BROOKDALE DODGE INC. 


Brooklyn Center, 
Minnesota 


Perry Watson III 


1993 


80 


Chrysler 


42.475 


46 


31 


CARDINAL DODGE INC. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Winston R. Pittman Sr. 


1988 


132 


ChryslerAoyoto 


41.323 


47 


72 


CHAMPION FORDUND 
AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Saanton, 
Pennsylvania 


Steven R. Ewing 


1995 


75 


Ford 


40.400 


48 


34 


CONYERS RIVERSIDE FORD SALES INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Nathan G. Conyers 


1970 


90 


Ford 


40.200 


49 


— 


REID AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Gaffney, 
South lorolino 


Dunne L Reid 


1995 


71 


Ford 


39.810 


50 


— 


EVERETT CHEVROLH 


Everett, 
Washington 


John B. Reggans III 


1996 


74 


GM 


38.013 


51 


52 


TEAM FORD 


Sioux City, 
Iowa 


Arthur P. Silva 


1986 


100 


Ford 


38.000 


52 


47 


DEARBORN PONTIAC NISSAN INC. 


Deorborn, 
Michigan 


Bill Perkins 


1993 


55 


GM/Nissan 


37.458 


S3 


54 


EMPIRE FORD INC. 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Nathaniel D. Greene 


1986 


70 


Ford 


37.418 


54 





RODGERS CHEVROLH 


Woodhaven, 
Michigan 


Pomelo Rodgers 


1993 


50 


GM 


37.194 


55 


87 


BOYLAND AUTO GROUP 


Gresham, 
Oregon 


Dorian Boyland 


1987 


86 


ChryslerAoyoto 


36.586 


56 


55 


KEMPER DODGE 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Paul C. Keels 


1986 


54 


Chrysler 


36.115 


57 




KNOX FORD INC 


Muldrough, 
Kentucky 


Henry M. Shaw 


1985 


51 


Ford 


35.785 


58 


50 


TONY MARCH BUICK GMC SATURN 


Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Anthony March 


1985 


75 


GM 


35.000 


59 


60 


CAMPUS FORD INC. 


Okemos, 
Michigan 


Wendell R. Barron 


1986 


69 


Ford 


33.000 


60 


37 


SHAMROCK FORD LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Clinton, 
Michigan 


Jeffery Shamberger 


1988 


42 


Ford 


32.413 


61 


62 


PALANKER CHEVROLET INC. 


West Babylon, 
New York 


William H.Adkins 


1994 


35 


GM 


32.400 



'In millions of dollors, to neorest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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BLACK ENTERPRISE 100s 



THE NATION'S URGES! 
BLACK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITECTS OFTHE 
NEXT MILLENNIUM 



THIS LAST 






CHIEF 


YEAR 


TYPE OF 




YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


EXECUTIVE 


STARTED STAFF 


BUSINESS 


SALES' 



62 



40 



GULF FREEWAY PONTIACGMC 



Houston, 
Texas 



CarlLBornettSr. 



1991 



84 



GM 



32.004 



63 



61 



PLAZA FORD LINCOLN-MERCURY 



Lexington, 
North Carolina 



Archie Kindle 



1987 



62 



Ford 



31.789 



64 



67 



POUGHKEEPSIE FORD INC. 



Poughkeepsie, 
New York 



Richard T. Coleman 



1982 



60 



Ford 



31.679 



65 



56 



BARRON CHEVROiniNC 



Danvers, 
Massachusetts 



Reginald I. Barron 



1984 



65 



GM 



30.113 



66 



72 



SIM FRYSON MOTOR CO. INC. 



Ashland, 
Kentucky 



Sim E. Fryson 



1995 



61 



Mercedes-Benz/Honda/Nissan 



30.000 



67 



63 



OLD ORCHARD CHEVROLET MAZDA INC. 



Skokie, 
Illinois 



Joseph C. Daniels 



1994 



56 



GM/Mazdo 



29.838 



68 



66 



NOBLE FORD MERCURY INC. 



bidianolo, 
Iowa 



Dimaggio Nichols 



1985 



70 



Ford 



29.637 



69 



WESTMINSTER PONTIAC GMC BUICK INC. 



Westminster, 
Colifornia 



Robert R. Menzies 



1997 



71 



GM 



29.190 



70 



75 



ADVANTAGE FORD UNCOLN- 
MERCURYINC. 



Connersville, 
Indiana 



Princeston Grace 



1990 



34 



Ford 



29.000 



71 



70 



ROBERT BROGDEN OlATHE 
PONTIAC GMC BUICK INC. 



Olathe, 
Konsos 



Robert Brogden Jr. 



1995 



48 



GM 



28.406 



72 



80 



HUB CITY FORD MERCURY INC. 



Crestview, 
Florida 



Leon Daggs Jr. 



1986 



Ford 



28.000 



73 



78 



SHAMROCK LINCOLN-MERCURY 
NISSAN SAAB 



Mishowoko, 
Indiana 



Theodore Williams Jr. 



44 



Ford/Nisson/Saob 



27.500 



74 



DENTON MOTORS INC. 



Denton, 
Texas 



Edward H. Smith 



1992 



52 



Chrysler/lsuzu 



27.100 



75 



71 



ALL AMERICAN FORD INC. 



Saainaw, 
Michigan 



Loval Perry 



1988 



61 



Ford 



27.000 



76 



\ALL£Y STREAM CHEVROLH 



Volley Stream, 
New York 



Burnell Guyton 



1996 



37 



GM 



26.443 



77 



68 



VISION FORD LINCOLN-MERCURY INC. 



Alomogordo, 
New Mexico 



Wayne Martin 



1989 



70 



Ford 



26.251 



78 



83 



FAIRWAY CADILUC 



Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania 



Edwin D. Biagos Sr. 



1993 



40 



GM 



25.900 



79 



HUNTSVILLE DODGE INC. 



Huntsville, 
Alabama 



Ellenae Henry- 
Fairhurst 



1991 



43 



Chrysler 



25.309 



85 



UNIVERSITY FORD 



Peoria, 
Illinois 



James L. Oliver 



1985 



80 



Ford 



25.228 



81 



75 



BRANKER BUICK NISSAN HYUNDAI INC. 



Lincoln 
Nebraska 



Julian Michael 
Branker 



1990 



59 



GM/Hyundoi/Nissan 



25.000 



'In millions of oollars, to nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Milchell & Titus, LLP. 
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BLACK ENTERPRISE lOOs 



THE NATION'S LARGEST 
BLACK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITECTS OFTHE 
NUT MILLENNIUM 



B.E.AUTO DEALER100 



THIS LAST 
YEAR YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


81 


69 


DURAND CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 


Durand, 
Michigan 


Michael Johnson 


1991 


50 


GM 


25.000 


83 


80 


BUICK OF COUNTRYSIDE 


Countryside, 
Illinois 


Charles H. Horrell Sr. 


1996 


50 


GM/Mazda 


24.000 


84 




THOMAS A. MOOREHEAD BUICK INC. 


Decotur, 
Illinois 


Thomas A. Mooreheod 


1988 


40 


GM 


23.592 


85 




QUALITY DODGE 


Union Gty, 
Georgia 


Michael L Brown 


1993 


37 


Chrysler 


23.000 


86 


89 


UUREL FORD LINCOLN- 
MERCURY KIA INC 


Laurel, 
Mississippi 


Jimmy Walker 


1992 


65 


Ford/KiG 


22.856 


87 




FAIRWAY FORD OF AUGUSTA 


Evans, 
Georgia 


David Karongu 


1997 


50 


Ford 


21.805 


88 




RIVER VIEW FORD INC. 


Oswego, 
Illinois 


W. Roy Fregia Sr. 


1991 


55 


Ford 


21.700 


89 




FREEHOLD CHEVROLET INC 


Freehold, 
New Jereey 


Harold Williams 


1994 


30 


GM 


21.175 


90 


92 


BAY CITY CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH INC. 


Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Lorry L Hovell Sr. 


1987 


46 


Chrysler 


20.365 


91 


100 


CLASSIC PONTIAC BUICK GMC INC. 


Hicksville, 
New York 


Chandler B. Lee 


1991 


30 


GM 


20.312 


92 




GREATER SPRINGFIELD LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Springfield, 
Mossochusetts 


Harvey Cloy 


1994 


38 


Ford 


19.635 


93 




SOUTHLAND CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 
JEEP-EAGLE INC. 


Southoven, 
Mississippi 


JohnW. Roy 


1987 


47 


Chrysler 


19.514 


94 





WOODBRIDGE PONTIAC BUICK GMC INC. 


Wood bridge, 
Virginia 


Travis Snow 


1995 


43 


GM 


19.427 


95 


96 


NEW CASTLE FORD LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


New Costle, 
Indiono 


William B.Walker 


1990 


31 


Ford 


19.294 


96 




BARNEHPONITAC BUICK GMC INC. 


Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 


Carl L. Barnett Jr. 


1996 


50 


GM/lsuzu 


19.201 


97 




CAMPUS FORD OF MORGANTOWN INC. 


Morgantown, 
West Virginia 


Gilbert S. Johnson 


1996 


40 


Ford 


18.622 


98 


97 


GREENVILLE FORD LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Greenville, 
Texas 


Vernon R. Williams 


1987 


39 


Ford 


18.507 


99 


88 


FOREST UKE FORD 


Forest Lake, 
Minnesota 


Leroy P. Kemp Jr. 


1991 


40 


Ford 


18.051 


100 




MIDDLETOWN FORD INC. 


Middletown, 
Ohio 


Roosevelt Robinson III 


1990 


46 


Ford 


17.096 



T 



*ln millions of dollars, to nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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MOTOR CITY'S 




After a legendary 
career in the 
NBA, The Bing 
Group CEO David 
Bing has carved 
an impressive 
niche into the 
auto industry 





II S 1:15 IN THE AFTERNOON. 
Riding in the back of a Detroit taxi presumably 
on its way to Bing Manufacturing, you are late 
and more than a little annoyed. You had a 1 
p.m. meeting to interview company CEO 
David Bing. The only problem is your t;ixi 
driver has been circling aimlessly for the last 20 
minutes. Ever get that sinking feeling you're 
hopelessly lost? 

"You're sure about that address, right?" a 
voice queries from the front. "That sounds like 
it could be in Highland Park. " A grunt from 
the back seat, "The address is right." 

Precious minutes tick by. Just as you're 



about to hop out of the cab and hunt for 
the destination on foot, salvation appears in 
the form of a large red and white banner sever- 
al feet away. "Wait, right there. See the Bing 
sign. Stop the cab!" 

Slowing down as he eyes the sign, the taxi 
driver comes to a stop. Then he turns back to 
give you a good long look. "You mean you're 
going to see Dave Bing? You should have said 
that in the first place. He's pretty well known 

in this town. Used to pl.iy b.i.sketb.ill. Hear he 

knows a thing or two about business now." 

Yes, as a matter of fact, he does. In the two 
decades since Bing retired from the National 
Basketball Association, he has masterfully 
played against the stereotype of superjock 
who tries and fails when attempting to cross 
over to the business arena. Just the opposite — 
Bing has become such a well-known and 
respected force in Detroit over the last three 
decades that there was a serious push to get the 
man to run for mayor several years ago — 
spearheaded by none other than the outgoing 
mayor, Coleman Young. 

Over the course of 30 years, the 54-year-old 
Bing has become as much a part of Motown's 
landscape as the city's monumental 
Ren;iissance Center. A member of the board of 
directors of the Detroit Renaissance 
Committee, Economic Club of Detroit and 
Michigan Minority Development Council, 
Bing has not only witnessed Detroit's gradual 
rise from the ashes, but also been an int^ral 
part of its rebinh. 

But most important, Bing has led by exam- 
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pie. The Bing Group, which now encom- 
passes five companies — Bing Steel, Superb 
Manufacturing, Bing Manufacturing, 
Detroit Automotive Interiors and Trim 
Tech L.L.C. — has been a primary supplier 
of products and services to the "Big Three" 
automakers — GM, Ford and Chrysler — for 
decades. With over 700 employees, 87% of 
which are minorities. The Bing Group is 
one of the largest employers on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/ SERVICE 100. Over the last 
five years, Bing has more than doubled rev- 
enues from $78 million in 1992 to $183 



during the dark days. Following the riots of 
1967, when crime was at an all-time high 
and businesses were leaving the city in 
droves, Detroit was synonymous with urban 
blight and despair. But that's where David 
Bing chose to plant roots and call home. 

Bing married when he was only 19. He 
arrived in Detroit in 1966 already a husband 
with two yoimg daughters after being draft- 
ed by the Detroit Pistons. For a short while, 
that first year was like a fantasy come true. 
Having grovm up on the Motown sound of 
Diana Ross and the Supremes and Smokey 




million in 1997. And in a city in need of 
leadership, Bing has been lauded as busi- 
nessman, civic leader and philanthropist. 
For these reasons. The Bing Group has been 
selected as the 1998 BLACK ENTERPRISE 
Company of the Year. 

MOTOVy^'S MAN OF STEEL 

Much has been made of the "Detroit 
Renaissance" over the last several years. 
With an up-and-coming downtown busi- 
ness district and burgeoning opportunities 
for entrepreneurs and small businesses, it 
appears good times are indeed returning to 
Motown. But it would be difficult for any 
outsider to truly appreciate just how far 
Detroit has come unless you were there 



Bing's plants make everything 
from the hard steel used to 
craft the body of a cor to the 
foam used in headrests 



Robinson, Bing says, "One day you're 
listening to all these people on the radio and 
all of a sudden to come here and meet and 
become friends with a lot of them, those 
were ftin times." 

The good times didn't last for long. 
During Bing's first summer in Detroit, "We 
had the riots. I was 23 years old just coming 
here, and half the city burned," says Bing, 
who even now says he wasn't very surprised 
by what happened. "There were a lot of 
people angry for a lot of legitimate reasons. 
That doesn't justify what happened here, 
but it happened. And this city has been in a 
rebuilding mode ever since." 

If you knew Bing's background, it 



wouldn't surprise you that he'd want to be 
part of that rebuilding process. He'd been 
groomed for entrepreneurship almost from 
the start. Bing's father worked as an inde- 
pendent contractor, then started his own 
construction company in Washington, 
D.C., in the late '50s and '60s. "And as a 
young man growing up and going out on 
jobs with him, I liked the idea of being the 
boss and running your own company." So 
Bing says his plans were pretty much set by 
the time he headed to Syracuse University, 
where he majored in business and minored 
in economics before graduating in 1966. 

But a fiinny thing happened on Bing's 
road to entrepreneurial wealth. He had a 
not-so-minor detour into the NBA, where 
he developed into one of the finest players 
the game has ever seen. Meeting with the 
lanky, soft-spoken Bing for more than a 
few minutes, you wouldn't get the sense 
this spectacled, wispy-haired man regular- 
ly slam-dunked on Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
and many other NBA legends in route to 
scoring over 18,000 points and averaging 
20.3 points a season in a 12-year career. 
Indeed, in 1990 Bing was elected to the 
Basketball Hall of Fame, and just last year 
was honored at the NBA All-Star Game in 
Cleveland as one of the 50 greatest players 
in NBA history. 

Bing says his basketball memories are 
fond ones, but admits his timing was prob- 
ably a bit off. "Back then we weren't making 
the kind of money that you make today in 
the NBA," Bing chuckles. "So you had to 
work during the off-season." In ftict his first 
contract with the Pistons was worth a mere 
$15,000 a year. His largest contract, 
$225,000, came near the end of his career in 
1977 with the Washington Bullets. 

But perhaps this all worked out for the 
best. Bing's need for employment during 
the off-season led him to spend seven years 
as a banker for the National Bank of Detroit. 
Starting in 1966, Bing worked off-seasons 
as a management trainee, bank teller and 
eventually branch manager. But while the 
background in banking and finance proved 
useful down the road, Bing soon realized it 
wasn't the life he wanted to lead after bas- 
ketball. So he jumped ship one simimer and 
began a two-year stint with the Chrysler 
dealer training program, thinking for a time 
he might want to own a car dealership when 
he left: the NBA. But he still had doubts. "By 
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ENJOYING SEPARATE VACATIONS. TOGETHER. 




A b a c o 

She trails off. He sails off. 

Eleuthera 

He snoozes. She snorkels. 
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Grant Hill has a style all his own. On the court he's a performance machine that can maneuver 
through the opposition for a quick lay-up or a magnificent assist. Off the court, Mr. Hill has an 
appreciation for the finer things in life. Like the 1998 Jimmy from < ■ M ' . It maneuvers 
through traffic and dominates city roads, with a powerful Vortec 190 HP engine, available shift- 
on-the-fly four wheel drive and trip computer that helps him navigate. And it cuts an elegant 
path through the neighborhoods of the rich and famous, with exterior styling as chic and refined 
as a well fitted tuxedo and an interior that boasts available leather seating surfaces and six- 
speaker CD system. The 1998 Jimmy will take you anywhere you want to go, with style and 
luxury at your command. Jimmy from . Just waiting to perform for you. 
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this time I knew my NBA career was 
coming to an end, but I wasn't sure what I 
wanted to do as a second career." 

One of the early offers Bing got was to 
come on board with a local steel company 
as a public relations spokesman. But he 
declined. "I knew as a soon-to-be former 
athlete, your star doesn't shine for long 
when you're no longer playing," says Bing. 
"I didn't want to go out and just use my 
name and shake hands. I wanted to learn 
the nuts and bolts of business." 

Instead, Bing entered a two-year training 
program with a local steel company. 
Paragon, after retiring fi-om 
the NBA in 1978. He 
worked in practically every 
segment of the company 
during that span including 
warehousing, shipping, 
accounting, international 
sales, marketing and pur- 
chasing. When the program 
ended in 1 980, Bing took his 
newfound knowledge and 
some $150,000 of his sav- 
ings from the NBA and cre- 
ated Bing Steel. 

Originally a four person 
start-up, Bing Steel is now a 
fiill-service steel company. It 
acts as the middle man 
between mills and user firms, 
where it cuts, shapes and 
bends raw steel to different 
specifications depending on 
the needs of each buyer. Bing 
Steel had sales of $1.7 mil- 
lion in its first year. In the subsequent 18 
years, Bing Steel has grown to a 65-person 
outfit with 1997 revenues of $76 million. 

It's a thriving business today. But those 
first few years were arduous. As a retired 
black athlete, Bing says he batded dual prej- 
udices. "As a black with the stigma of being 
an ex-jock, the toughest thing for me was 
getting jjeople to realize I had the intellect 
to get things done and that I was serious 
about making the leap from athletics to 
business," he says. Bing's potential cus- 
tomers and banks that he looked to for 
financing were both skeptical. "Too many 
athletes had come before me 
and taken an easy route by using their 
names to get in a door with no real risk," 
says Bing. "So it was, 'Who is this black guy 



trying to get into this traditional business?'" 
He would set up meetings with potential 
customers and be kept waiting for hours. 
That's when the meetings weren't simply 
canceled at the last minute. "I wasn't taken 
seriously in the beginning. In a lot of cases, 
it was a test," says Bing. "But I passed it." 

Bing's banking background proved help- 
fiil in getting over this hump. Because of the 
seven years he spent in the Detroit banking 
arena, many people he trained with had 
moved into managerial fwsitions in banks 
he was now seeking financing from. "These 
were people who knew me and knew what 
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I was about," he adds. "So when I went to 
these people to access some loans, they 
knew what to expect of me. And having 
been trained in finance, I knew what they 
wanted from me." 

One person who has witnessed the com- 
pany grow from the very beginning is 
Benny White, currently safety coordinator 
for The Bing Group. Bing took White 
under his wing when White was 14 and 
Bing was 23. They met at a basketball 
camp. He became one of the first salesmen 
at Bing Steel, and they've been together ever 
since. Now 43, White says the hurdles were 
high in those early days. 

"Everywhere we went we ran into people 
that thought Dave was trying to get rich 
overnight," White says. "But his consisten- 



cy of supplying material on a timely basis 
and always being first class made people 
realize he was serious about this business 
and in for the long term." 

White has left the employ of Bing twice, 
both times to pursue the long-sought goal 
of coaching a college basketball team. But 
he has always returned home — to Bing 
Steel. "It's the cit)' and the relationship with 
Dave that brings me back. Dave has more 
vision that anyone I've ever met. He's 
always looking five years ahead. Always 
planning for the next challenge." 

Planning ahead, Bing started his second 
company. Superb Manu- 
facturing, in 1985. He says the 
steel service center business 
didn't add a lot of value to the 
product and initially couldn't 
make much money. By con- 
trast, Superb handles actual 
auto manufacturing, where 
employees take a raw product 
and produce pressed steel used 
in fiinctional car parts. "I need- 
ed to move up the food chain so 
I could get a greater return on 
my investment," says Bing. 
And he did. First-year sales for 
this four-employee metal 
stamping company were $2.4 
million; in 1997, Superb had 
$41 million in sales and 340 
workers. 

But that growth didn't come 
without hurdling some signifi- 
cant obstacles. In the late '80s, 
Bing waded through a reces- 
sion that hit the auto industry and Detroit 
particularly hard. "During this period, the 
American car industry was going through 
pure hell," says Bing. One of his main cus- 
tomers at the time, CM, was forced to 
retrench, leaving manufacturers like Bing to 
fend for themselves. It was then that Bing 
says his company came very close to filing 
for chapter 1 1 . "When this economy goes 
into a downturn, it's unbelievable how 
quickly you can lose large sums of money." 
Bing says his company regularly lost as 
much as $150,000 monthly during the 
recession and much of the profits it had 
taken several years to accumulate. "I was 
insolvent," Bing says. 

It was then that Bing started to fully 
develop a reladonship with Ford Motor Co. 
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24 HOURS a DAX 

7 DAYS a WEEK. 

Sprint introduces the idea that time doesn 't matter 



Sprint introduces a very special long- 
distance rate that gives you the freedom to 
call anywhere in the country whenever you 
want. )ust sign up for Sprint Sense AnyTime^"^ 
and you'll get a great dime-a-minute rate 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, for a monthly 
fee of just $4.95.* So you call anytime 



you want without thinking about how much 
you're spending. 

And, as a Black Enterprise reader. Sprint will 
give you a special bonus just for signing up — 
up to 200 minutes of FREE long distance** 

So call Sprint and start enjoying the 
freedom of a dime all the time right away. 



CALL woz/; 1-800-707-0347 

and get up to 200 MINUTES FREE! 



lOtf-per-minute rate applies lo Dial-1 Domestic rate only. Alaska excluded. Limited time offer. ©1998 Sprint Communications Company LP. 

*Dial-l residential calls only. U.S. residents only. The "up to 200 minutes" credit will appear as up to 40 minutes (S4.00 value) per monlh for the first five months after signing up for Sprint. 
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He had been doing some small work for 
Ford at die nme, but realized if his compa- 
ny was to survive, he'd have to grow those 
commitments significantly to salvage his 
bottom line. The relationship has proved 
worthwhile for both parties. Today, Ford is 
still Bing's lai^est customer. 

Lxjoking for fiirther synergy and higher 
profit margins, Bing started his third com- 
pany, Bing Manufacturing, in 1994. This 
assembly and sequencing company uses an 
Advanced Module Assembly process to 
apply color and detailing to bumpers. The 
interior and exterior sequencing aids in the 
application of cloth or leather to seat covers. 

Not surprisingly, just as Bing was truly 
coming into his own as an automotive man- 
ufacturing force in Detroit, he suddenly 
found partners who were more than willing 
to hitch themselves to his wagon. Bing's 
fourth company, Detroit Automotive 
Interiors, was formed out of a joint venture 
in 1996 with the Lear Corp., a $7 billion 
worldwide firm that is also one of the three 
leading seat manufaaurers in the world. 

Lear CEO Kenneth Way says he sought 
out Bing when his company wanted to 
increase its work with minority suppliers. 
Way was already familiar with Bing because 
they both serve on the Detroit Renaissance 
board. "I've had a good relationship with 
Dave over several years. He's always been an 
individual of very high integrity and charac- 
ter." Way says a mere four months after the 
papyerwork for the joint venture was signed, 
Bing had a plant up and running to accom- 
modate the new operarion. "You can trust 
him and trust that he has the business 
experience and track record to make an 
operation work," says Way. 

Also in 1996 another joint venture forged 
with Woodbridge Ventures, a foam manu- 
faauring company, allowed Bing to create 
his fifth company. Trim Tech, which makes 
foam that goes into auto armrests and head- 
rests. The construction of a new 40,000-sq.- 
ft. facility was just recendy completed. 

Today, Bing has contractual relationships 
with the Big Three, which totaled over $ 1 1 1 
million in 1997. Ford ($67.2 million), CM 
($32.8 million) and Chrysler ($11.4 mil- 
lion) have all bought into Bing's vision. But 
he's not content to rest on his laurels. Bing 
has sales projections charted through the 
year 2000 that would push his company 
over the $330 million mark. 



"Dave is the pioneer minority company 
in this industry," says Geralda Dodd, BE 
100$ CEO and president of the Detroit- 
based Thomas Madison Inc. "I've been in 
this business since 1978, and you don't see 
that many African American faces." 

Detroit auto dealer Mel Farr has known 
Bing since 1 967, "Dave's a competitor and 
he knows what he wants out of life," Farr 
says. "Bringing Detroit back to the fore- 
front has taken the efforts of a lot of indi- 
viduals, but Dave gives the city instant 



place. The only company Bing oversees on a 
daily basis is Superb Manufacturing. "And 
I'm about ready to take myself out of that 
company so I can truly act as a chairman, 
and not COO." 

Bing's eldest daughter, Cassaundra, has 
been a vice president of Bing Steel since 
November 1 997, and a company employee 
for 12 years. As a vice president in chaise of 
materials, Cassaundra is responsible for 
customer service, material control, the 
administrative portion of purchasing, shijj- 




Bing's easygoing demeanor 
promotes on atmosphere 
where employees take pride 
in their work 



T 



credibility because of his stature in the 
community. He's more than a role model. 
He's a pioneer and an example for all busi- 
nessmen, black or white. This man spent 
years learning the steel business. He under- 
stood if it took talent, skill and effort to be 
a great basketball player, it takes the same 
to be a good businessman." 

A LONG ROAD TRAVELED 

Four of the five companies under the Bing 
umbrella sit on a 30-acre lot on Woodland 
Avenue, centrally located in one of the city's 
Empowerment Zones about 10 minutes 
from downtown Detroit. The other con- 
cern, Bing Steel, is just a few minutes away 
from the core complex. Each company has 
its own individual management team in 



"\ didn't want to go out and 
just use my name and shake 
hands. I wanted to learn the 
nuts and bolts of business." 
- Dave Bing 



ping and receiving and "anything else that 
comes up on an as-needed basis," she says 
with a laugh. Looking back, Cassaundra says 
it's ironic that she's now chained with over- 
seeing the growth and development of Bing 
Steel. "I was just graduating from high school 
■when my father opened Bing Steel. I wanted 
to go away to Georgetown University, but 
there was a money crunch," she says. "He 
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Documents are digital. Documents are paper. 



Can't get your digital and 
paper networks together? 




Don't get mad, get a 
Document Centre. 
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Need hard copies of digital files? Want to 
scan paper documents into your network? A 
Xerox Document Centre lets you print, fax, 
copy, staple, even collate from your desktop. 

Its powerful CentreWare software gives 
you an intuitive interface that eliminates 
steps and saves time. Even lets you scan at 



incredible speed. And since the Document 
Centre is modular, you configure it the way 
you want, and only pay for what you need. 

To learn how your digital and paper net- 
works can work better together, go to 
www.documentcentre.com. Or, if you prefer, 
call 1-800-ASR-XEROX, exL 317. 
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dedded to get into the automotive industry, 
so choices had to be made. And as an 18- 
year-old it was hard for me to understand 
why I couldn't go away to school." 

She may have ended up going to 
Michigan State, but who says you can't go 
home again? Cassaundra says working at 
Bing Steel seemed like a natural fit after 
graduation. She worked her way through 
the accounting department before landing 
in quality control. Cassaundra was named 
quality manager and then material control 
manager before being named an executive 
vice president. 



"My father is tough, but he's fair," says 
Cassaundra. "He really doesn't show 
favoritism to any of his children) 1 

. If anything, he's harder on us than any- 
one else because he expects more of us," 
she says. "It's made each of us better at 
what we do and stronger." 

Ask Bing if the company will eventually 
be passed down to one of his children, and 
at first he is noncommittal. "Maybe. They 
have to earn it," he says. "My oldest daugh- 
ter has earned the right to be vice president, 
and I think she is capable of running things 
here. It's up to her whether she wants it. 



THE BING GROUP 




SUPERB MANUFAQURING 

1985 





The Bing Group is 
an amalgam of 
five companies all 
doing business in 
automotive areas. 



"Overall it's been a very positive experi- 
ence for me. But the toughest thing when 
you're in a family business is that you have 
to constantly prove yourself," she says. 
"There will always be some that believe 
you're where you are just because of your 
blood. And if you're- not trying to prove it 
internally, then you're proving it to your 
customers." 

Bing's middle daughter, Bridgette, had 
been employed by the company for seven 
years and was most recently human 
resources manager before going on a sabbat- 
ical. His youngest, Aleisha, is currendy in a 
training program spending much of her 
time in purchasing and human resources. 



She'll have an oppormnity. But only because 
she's earned the right," he says. "Blood line 
does not give you the right." 

EYEING NEW HORIZONS 

The Small Business Administrarion and 
White House announcement earlier this 
year of a pact with the Big Three automak- 
ers was followed closely by Bing (see "In the 
Driver's Seat," Newspoints, this issue). 
While GM, Ford and Chrysler already 
spend an estimated $130 billion annually 
in purchases from minority firms, the 
agreement will boost by another $3 billion 
the subcontracting awards over the next 
three years. 



Bing says the agreement was vital if 
minority manufacturing businesses were 
going to remain competitive. The agree- 
ment will allow minority firms selling stock 
to the public to retain their SBA classifica- 
tion as long as minoriues own a controlling 
interest, run the day-to-day operations and 
hire at least one-quarter of their workers 
from disadvantaged communities. 

This of)ens the door for firms like his to 
consider selling stock as a way to expand 
their businesses. "That's something I was 
pushing for years ago," he says. "We started 
telling the Big Three that we needed to 
change the rules where minority companies 
could retain their designation but go to the 
public marketplace to get recapitalized." 

Why is this so important? Bing says when 
he's ready to build another plant that could 
easily run him $7-$8 million, he has to 
borrow most of that money. "If you're a 
publicly held company, you just go out, 
have a stock subscription and raise the 
money to do what you need to do without 
killing your balance sheet," he says. 

But while the door is now open for Bing 
to do just that, he is still hesitant to go 
public himself. He realizes that as a lone 
entrepreneur he has no board of direaors 
looking over his shoulder and no concerns 
about stockholder earnings. "Right now I 
answer to no one. I make a decision, study it 
and I get it done." But he's thinking about 
it. Bing realizes that if his firm is to become 
the billion-dollar global company he envi- 
sions, it would be nearly impossible without 
going the equity route. 

Among his options is to take one of the 
five companies- public and hold right to the 
rest. Or he coiJd form a holding company 
for all of his concerns and take it public. But 
for the time being, he says, acquisirions and 
joint ventures will remain his primary 
growth strategies. "It gives me growth and 
flexibility. But I maintain control." 

Not only shaping his own destiny, but 
also helping to enrich the lives of those 
around him has long been a critical compo- 
nent of Bing's life. His goal is to be remem- 
bered as more than just a great basketball 
player. Many would say he's succeeded. "I 
thought the bi^est thing that I could do was 
grow a company and leave a legacy," says 
Bing. "I've got a lot of people that have 
bought into my vision. And now my vision 
is becoming a reality." □ 
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health benefits and financial services 
companies, with three primary business^ 
Aetna U.S. Healthcare, Aetna Retirement 
Services and Aetna International. 



Our businesses provide millions of people 
worldwide with best-value products and services 
that help them achieve health and financial well- 
being. We work to enhance not only the lives of our 
customers — but also the lives of our employees'. 
We strive for a work environment that focuses on 
the importance of diversity and individuality, yet 
fosters contribution and teamwork. Each 
employee's unique qualities are recognized, 
respected and valued. 

We pride ourselves on the strides we have made 
to include diverse perspectives, such as the 
development of our Employee Diversity Networks, 
where people from similar backgrounds and 
cultures come together to share ideas, experiences 
and insights to help our businesses grow. Our 
public programs, such as the second annual Martin 
Luther King Conversation on Race, Ethnicity and 
Culture, offer a national forum tor employees and 
community leaders to exchange opinions about the 
various aspects of workplace diversity. 



We also recognize the importance of personal 
commitments and life outside of work. We provide 
flexible scheduling and benefits, including benefits 
for domestic partners, as well as promote 
community activities. We believe these are key to 
helping our employees grow as professionals and 
as individuals. 

Our progressive programs have brought us 
substantial recognition over the years. We have 
been rated as one of the top employers in 
America by Money Magazine and Working 
Mother, and received awards for our diversity 
initiatives from organizations such as the Urban 
Bankers Association of America and the fvlinority 
Corporate Counsel Association 

We continue to realize the potential for change. 
Now it's time for you to realize yours. 
We presently have nationwide opportunities across 
all lines of business for professionals in the 
following areas: 



&Audi 
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ales - Healthcare 
ealthcare • in 
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To explore your full potential, you may submit your 
resume via e-mail: 

Please indicate "Department #98-06BE" in the 

subject line of your e-mail. Send TEXT ONLY - no 
attachment or enclosures please. Type (or paste) 
your resume into the body of the e-mail message. 
If you are sending a cover letter, that should 
appear AFTER your resume. Send your resume and 
cover letter as one message, resume first, to: 

jobs@aetna.com 

Or, you may mail your resume to: 
Aetna 

Workforce Directions, RSAA 
Department #98-06BE 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, CT 061 56-3400 

For additional information about Aetna, visit our 
Web site at 

Aetna is an equal opportunity/affirmative action 
employer and conducts pre-employment drug 
testing. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING UNUSUAL GOING ON JUST OFF 1-20 

in Dallas. On the third Saturday of each month, local residents begin 
arriving at Davis Buick Hyundai GMC in the wee hours of the morning — 
some even camp out all night — anxious to be the first on the lot. They're 
not gathering for coveted tickets to a concert or sporting event, but for the 
chance to purchase a car for just S5. 



SHINING IN THE 



In just over a 
year, Davis 
Automotive Inc. 
has nearly tripled 
its revenues to 
become the 
largest Buick 
dealer in Texas 



C^f course, not all cars on the lot are so 
cheap — only two or three patrons will have that 
privilege. Prices on the rest of the used car 
inventory are generally slashed "to the bare 
bones" in this first come, first served automo- 
bile feeding frenzy. So less fortunate early birds 
will at least drive away with a great deal on a 
good car. "The $5 sale is a way for us to build a 
rapport with our customers and give something 
back to the community at the same time," says 
owner Richard Davis. His philosophy on 
selling cars is predicated on excellent customer 
service, which begins with building the 
customers' trust. For him, it's an integral part 
of making his dealerships "someplace you'd 
want to come and spend $30,000 or $40,000." 
The strategy has been working sirice October 
1996 when he purchased the Dallas dealership. In his first year, Davis 
turned the previous owner's $500,000 loss into a $300,000 profit. That 
early success did not go unnoticed. In October 1997, General Motors 
approached Davis about buying another dealership in nearby Garland, 
Texas. "Rich had already proven successful with his other stores so it seemed 
appropriate to offer him an opportunity to purchase the Garland store as 
well," explains Alan Ross, Dallas zone manager for Buick. They expected 
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similar results in the Garland store, and 
Davis delivered. For the month of 
January, after only three months in oper- 
ation, Davis Buick of Garland was the No. 
1 Buick dealership in the Dallas area. 

Having purchased two new dealerships 
in the span of a year, Davis' management 
prowess was put to the test. Yet, he's man- 
aged to reverse downward trends in both 
stores while increasing the sales trajectory 
of his existing Indiana dealership. His 
ability to keep a keen eye on the bottom 
line while managing threefold growth has 



from the $23 million of 1996. 

"Gross revenues may indicate a dealer's 
salesmanship, but return on sales is the 
best measure of a dealer's business acu- 
men," says Davis, who received a GM 
Profit Enhancement Program (PEP) 
award in 1997 from the GM Minority 
Dealer Association for the Indiana dealer- 
ship. The award is given to minority GM 
dealers who have earned significantly 
higher profits than the approximately 2% 
industry average during the previous year. 

Davis' Indiana store garnered a 5% 




earned Richard O. Davis, CEO of Davis 
Automotive Inc., the title of 1998 BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Auto Dealer of the Year. 

THE PROOF IS IN THE PROFITS 

Davis Automotive Inc. is the umbrella 
for three dealerships that include Stephens 
Oldsmobile Honda in Bloomington, 
Indiana (purchased in 1993), Davis Buick 
Hyundai GMC in Dallas and Davis Buick 
of Garland. Last year, Davis Automotive 
Inc., grossed $64 million on sales of near- 
ly 4,000 vehicles — largely due to his 
purchase of the Dallas dealership, which 
accounts for $40 million in revenues 
alone — slightly over a 275% increase 



Davis is such a stickler for 
cleanliness, even his service 
center stays relatively spotless 



profit on S20 million in revenues in 1996. 
Although he repeated that performance in 
1997, he decided to enter the Dallas deal- 
ership in the competition instead. "Being 
recognized by your peers for your ability 
to run a dealership is like winning the 
MVP award in baseball," says the 48-year- 
old Davis. "To receive the award for the 
Dallas store as well would be like getting 
the MVP in both the American and 
National leagues." The 14-year auto 
industry veteran wasn't always such a 
heavy hitter; in fact, he never really 
intended to become an auto dealer. 



THE RELUCTANT AUTO DEALER 

Davis didn't rise through the ranks of 
the automobile industry to become a deal- 
er. He went straight from consumer to 
dealer. It started in 1982 with a decision 
to purchase a car for his wife, Francine. A 
sales manager from a local Buick dealer- 
ship in Detroit lived down the street from 
him. Rather than go to the dealership, 
Davis decided to pay his neighbor. Dale 
Cunningham, a friendly visit. He eventu- 
ally purchased a Buick Skylark, and the 
two began a friendly relationship. 
Cunningham asked Davis, then a sales- 
man for Aladdin Corp. — a maker of ther- 
mos bottles and other heat-retaining food 
storage devices — if he'd be interested in 
becoming an auto dealer through GM's 
Minority Dealer Academy. At first, Davis 
was cool to the idea. 

"Dealerships were closing down every 
day because of the oil crisis," recalls Davis. 
"At the time I just didn't like the climate 
for auto sales." Cunningham's persis- 
tence, and Davis' growing dissatisfaction 
with the possibility of advancement at 
Aladdin, slowly began to change his mind. 
"I didn't see myself going any further with 
the company because of my unwillingness 
to relocate," says Davis. He'd turned 

down several promotions because they 

required that he move his wife and young 
son, Adrian, to Nashville, Tennessee, 
where the company was headquartered. 

After four months of prodding, Davis 
finally agreed to speak to someone in 
the Buick organization, and enrolled in 
the GM Minority Dealer Academy in 
1983. During the two-year program, 
Davis's time was split between the 
Academy in Flint, Michigan, and Harvey 
Buick in Taylor, Michigan, where he 
applied what he'd learned at the Academy. 
During the last phase of the program, a 
dealership became available and Davis 
jumped at the chance. 

He became the first to be awarded a 
dealership opportunity, in a class that 
included Cornelius Martin, the 1997 BE 
Auto Dealer of the Year. With a 15% 
down payment, and financing from 
General Motors Holding Corp., he pur- 
chased his first automobile dealership for 
$1.5 million. In August 1984, Davis 
Buick AMC (now Davis Buick Jeep 
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Eagle) of Battle Creek, Michigan, opened 
for business. 

In his first two years of business Davis 
was buoyed by the success of his dealer- 
ship — with first-year profits 
of $100,000 and double that 
amount in the second year. 
However, a turning point 
came in 1986 when Buick 
changed the designs of some 
of its cars, including the 
Riviera, which was his most 
profitable model. "Custo- 
mers didn't like the new 
design and my dealership 
suffered because of it," says 
Davis, who saw his Riviera 
sales dwindle from 50 cars a 
year to 12. Things got pro- 
gressively worse from there. 

"Battle Creek was a facto- 
ry town and things were 
closing up, so people 
couldn't afford new cars," 
explains Derek Truss, who 
worked for Davis for 10 
years in two dealerships. 
Truss, who now owns a 
Chevrolet/ Oldsmobile/ 
Cadillac dealership in 
Zanesville, Ohio, also 
believes there were too many 
dealers trying to serve a small 
and shrinking market. 
"Times got so tough in 
Battle Creek that I couldn't 
afford to hire a porter to 
clean the cars," recalls Davis, 
who would go to the dealer- 
ship on Sundays to wash cars 
with his family. 

"Some years I would make 
$50,000 or $60,000 and 
others I would lose it," he 
says. Davis recalls the 
immense mental and physi- 
cal fatigue that running the 
dealership caused him. He 
says that the support of his 
wife was a major factor in his 
ability to persevere in an 
environment were he was losing money as 
often as he was making it. Still, he believes 
that his current success is built on having 
been able to manage the business when 
money was tight. "I turned in better per- 



formances as a dealer in Battle Creek than 
I have in stores where I'm making 10 
times as much," he says. 
In 1993, Davis heard of a better oppor- 



of struggling with the Battle Creek store, 
Davis sold it back to GM for the chance 
to invest in Stephens Olds Honda. He 
hasn't looked back since. 



DAVIS AUTOMOTIVE INC 
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tunity in Bloomington. "Lee McDaniel 
[director of the GM Minority Dealer 
Program] told me that I could work half 
as hard and make three times the money," 
he remembers. After eight and a half years 



WHAT'S IN A NAME 
CHANGE? 

When Davis purchased 
Stephens Olds Honda for a 
capitalized cost of $900,000 
down, he decided not to 
change its name, which had 
been in the community for 50 
years. "When you have a good 
name and reputation you 
should stick with it," says 
Davis. With a customer satis- 
faction index (CSI) already 
a stellar 92%, some were 
skeptical that he could do any 
better, but he was intent on 
raising it. Davis' "one price, 
no haggling" policy on all cars 
(which Saturn pioneered) was 
just one of his innovations. 

"I've had a number of cus- 
tomers tell me that they were 
surprised that the store had 
gotten so much better [under 
Davis' ownership], especially 
since they'd thought the store 
was great already," says Mark 
Kinser, who'd worked at the 
dealership for 20 years prior 
to Davis' arrival. Kinser 
believes Davis' concern and 
caring for the customer's hap- 
piness, regardless of the cost, 
was one of the main reasons 
the dealership was able to 
achieve a 98% CSI before set- 
tling at 94%. Truss attributes 
the high marks to Davis' 
contention that any expense 
incurred when pleasing 
customers would be recouped 
by their continued loyalty. 
Davis also remodeled the 
store and forbade high- 
pressure sales tactics. 

"We haven't lost a nickel in 
that store since we opened it," Davis 
boasts. He is one of only three African 
American Honda dealers in the U.S. and 
consistently ranks in the top 30 of over 
1,000 Honda outlets in the country. 
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"Davis is an outstanding businessman and 
he understands the value of good 
customer service to the overall long-term 
success of his business," says Gary Russo, 
Midwest zone sales manager for American 
Honda. Russo estimates that Davis has 
grown the business at least 50% in the last 
five years. 

"Our vice president of sales operations 
visited [Davis] and said to whatever extent 
he wants to grow with Honda, we would 
support him," adds Russo. Unfortunately, 
Honda had no plans for additional stores 
in Indiana when Davis was ready to 
spread his wings and take on another deal- 
ership. Having paid off his loan for the 
Indiana store, he set his sights on the Lone 
Star State. In early 1996, Davis' lifelong 
friend and fellow auto dealer John Powell 
mentioned that a dealership down the 
road from him was for sale and Davis let 
it be known that he was interested. 

A TWO-TIME WINNER 

In October of 1996, Davis purchased 
Carl Sewell Buick Hyundai GMC, and 
left Kinser, now general manager, in 
charge of the Indiana store. Davis anted 
up 1 5% of the store's $6 million price tag, 
and secured the rest through CM financ- 
ing. The plan included an $800,000 lot 
expansion. "I had one of the best truck 
inventories in the Dallas area and no one 
could see them," says Davis. Once the 
expansion was completed, anyone who 
passed the dealership on 1-20 could see its 
inventory. And they came. In 1997, he 
was fifth in national sales of the GMC 
Yukon, and trucks accounted for nearly 
50% of all new vehicle sales. 

Davis also brought a tighter accounting 
system with him. "We definitely run a 
tighter ship now that Rich is here. Having 
him on the premises lets us constantly 
revise our goals to meet our needs," says 
Mel Warren, general sales manager. 
Warren also worked for the previous 
owner and can attest to Davis' control 
over unnecessary expenses. He was able to 
achieve much of the $800,000 turn- 
around of the Dallas dealership in the first 
year of business by drawing in the reins on 
overtime and other expenses. For 
instance, the hands-on manager restruc- 
tured the rent, with the help of GM, to cut 
payments in half and also reduced the 



monthly bill for trash removal by half. 

Davis was just beginning to feel 
comfortable with the Dallas store when 
the opportunity in Garland presented 
itself "If I hadn't accepted the challenge 
of running the Garland store as well, 
I would have had to deal with a direct 
competitor in an adjacent market," he 



PAVING THE WAY 
FOR OTHER DEALERS 

In addition to selling cars, he devotes 
much of his time to advocating for other 
minority dealers. Throughout his tenure 
as an auto dealer, Davis has been active in 
the minority dealers program — notably as 
president of the GM Minority Dealer 




Davis has a managers' staff 
meeting every morning. He 
believes being on site is one 
of the reasons he has been 
able to turn his Dallas 
dealership around. 



explains. The store was in disrepair 
and had only 10 new and four used 
cars on the lot. In just a few months, Davis 
has turned the store completely around 
and is looking forward to bringing it 
back to profitability. 

Davis practices economies of scale by 
featuring both dealerships in radio and 
print ads. In another cost-saving move, 
accounting for both locations is handled 
in the Dallas store, cutting down on per- 
sonnel and making it easier for Davis to 
keep an eye on the books. The biggest 
boost to the Garland store's profitability 
will be the construction of a new Buick 
flagship store to replace the 40-year-old 
Garland facility. Scheduled to break 
ground this summer, the store will have 
crucial highway visibility and Davis is 
anxious about the prospects. 



Association from 1994 to 1997. "Being 
president has been one of the high points 
of my career because it has given me 
the chance to give back to the program 
that has been so instrumental in my 
success," he says. 

Davis has also taken a more direct role 
in developing African American auto 
dealers. "I owe just about everything I 
have to him," says Truss, who began 
working for Davis straight out of college. 
Once Davis became aware of Truss' desire 
to own a dealership, he trained him in 
all aspects of the store and eventually 
sponsored his application to the dealer 
academy. Davis beams when he speaks of 
Truss' November 1997 purchase of a 
dealership. Davis' next protege is his 22- 
year-old son whom he'd like to see follow 
in his footsteps. "At least, I hope he will," 
says Davis. "After all, you can't push a 
rope but you can pull it all day long." □ 
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These new companies 
are blazing hot trails as 
the newest additions to 
the B.E. lOOs universe 
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ITS THE SAME EVERY YEAR. WITHOUT FAIL, A SMALL GROUP 

of brash and hungry CEOs boldly crashes the party, so to speak, by entering 
the exclusive domain of the BE 100s. And once again a number of companies 
in this year's freshman class have demonstrated their metde by ascending to 
the top echelon of black business. 

But as difficult as it is to make the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 listing, it 
is far harder to remain in this elite group. Just a glance at last year's new- 
comers feature, "The Freshman Class of '97," reveals how quickly things can 
change. Leslie Corley, former CEO of Convenience Corporation of 
America, spent only a short time on our list before bowing to competition 
and sa^ng revenues. So the real question is not whether you get into the 
party, but rather, do you have the staying power to stick around? 

While it's too early to answer that question, if their track record is any indi- 
cation, the outcome should be positive. These chief executives operate their 
companies with their eyes wide open, not overlooking gcowtti opf)ortunities. 
Both have gone through the trial-and-error of nmning past enterprise. So 
what do the CEOs of an information technology company and one of the 
nation's largest black-owned oil companies have in common? Perseverance, 
dedication and f>erhaps most impwrtandy, vision. 

RIDING THE TECHNOLOGY RAILWAY 

David L. Steward has spent much of his life getting on the right track. 
Growing up in the sleepy hamlet of Clinton, Missouri, he heard stories of 

By Derek T. Dingle 




his great-grandfather's adventures as a pull- 
man porter. His grandfather and father 
were also close to the transportation busi- 
ness — the former in hauling, the latter a 
mechanic. And the next generation of Stew- 
ards — ^he and his siblings — began their pro- 
fessional careers working for railroad com- 
panies. 

The experience gave him an appreciation 
for the value of delivery systems. Today, 
Steward is one of the chief conductors in the 
burgeoning information technology sector. 
As chairman and CEO of World Wide 
Technology Inc. (WWT), he supplies For- 
tune 500 companies and government agen- 
cies with computer hardware and software 
as well as telecommunications networks. 
With a whopping $135 million in gross 
sales in 1997, the St. Louis-based concern 
has pulled into a much-coveted stop: No. 
1 1 on the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list. 
"I traded in one transportation system for 
another," says Steward. "But now I am 



responsible for moving information." 

A graduate of Central Missouri State 
University, Steward, 46, launched WWT 
after successfully managing two other ven- 
tures. He seized his first entrepreneurial 
opportunity after working several years in 
sales and marketing for such corporations as 
Union Pacific and Federal Express. After 
discovering railroad companies were losing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
inadequate billing procedures, he launched 
TBS, a firm that audited shipping rates, in 
1984. Steward then realized that he could 
boost the efficiency of his clients' operations 
through the development of local area net- 
works (LANs). The idea spawned a second 
company, Transportation Administration 
Services, which he started in 1987. "It 
became clear that if companies were going 
to be comjjetitive, they needed someone to 
show them the integrated technical solu- 
tions to their problems," says Steward. 
"WWT evolved from that concept." 



In 1990, he started WWT by leveraging 
$250,000 in hinds from his other compa- 
nies, which he eventually shut down. 
(Steward, who owns 85% of the company, 
founded it with President and COO James 
Kavanaugh, who owns the remaining 
15%.) The well-connected, gregarious 
entrepreneur used his corporate contacts 
to snare the company's first contract to 
provide computer equipment and techni- 
cal support to Southwestern Bell. In the 
beginning, they handled all their jobs with 
just four employees. "We always went 
above and beyond the call of duty for our 
clients and managed to find some of the 
best talent in the marketplace," Steward 
reflects. "Most imponant, we truly walked 
the talk. We used technology to keep our 
operations efficient." 

WWT started to take off in 1993 when 
the company expanded its portfolio of 
problem-solving solutions to include the 
implementation of company-wide imaging 
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and conversion services as well as telecom- 
munications networks. The addition of 
these services has enabled WWT to snare 
lucrative government contracts, which cur- 
rently include the Global Command & 
Control Systems at Hanscom Air Force 
Base and the U.S. Marine Corps System 
Command. In fact, WWT supplied inte- 
grated workstations for military units in 
Bosnia to monitor troop movements. Such 



telecommunications network. Recently, 
WWT parmered with Waterloo, Ontario- 
based Open Text Corp. to offer Livelink 
Internet Solutions, a collaborative knowl- 
edge management system that enables 
organizations to provide secure Web-brows- 
er access to a company's intranet. And the 
concern was chosen to be a member of the 
Oracle Applications Dealer Network, a 
nationwide group of companies that 



FINDING GUSHERS ONE 
BOOTSTRAP AT A TIME 

James Wmters is a bootstrapper. Similar 
to the wildcatters of yore, he has scrimped 
money and applied good, old-fashioned 
elbow grease to build one of the nation's 
largest black-owned oil companies. And 
after eight years, his hard work has trans- 
formed Portland, Oregon-based United 
Energy Inc. from a one-man operation into 




government contracts make up 71% of 
gross revenues. 

What has also kept WWT moving with 
all the speed of a runaway train — 1,325% 
growth in sales since 1992 — has been its 
strategic partnerships with such industry 
leaders as Oracle, Sun Microsystems, 
Netscape and Cisco Systems. These rela- 
tionships have enabled it to provide a wide 
range of services. And judging by the recent 
activity, it doesn't seem as if WWT wall be 
putting on the brakes anytime soon. 

Selected from a field of 25 bidders, it 
became one of three minority-owned firms 
to sign a $ 1 50 million contract with Lucent 
Technologies and Southwestern Bell to 
provide light assembly and material man- 
agement of cable and components for its 



exclusively sells Oracle's business informa- 
tion products to mid-size companies. 

As a result, the company has grown to 
more than 175 employees and established 
satellite offices in Minneapolis, San Diego, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Missouri, Washington, 
D.C., and Louisville, Kentucky. The inter- 
nal focus has been to increase margins — 
1997 net operating profits before taxes were 
roughly 5%. He has decreased administra- 
tive expenses by investing more than $1.6 
million in the company's operation, which 
includes the implementation of a state-of- 
the-art financial, accounting and project 
management software system. Steward 
states, "We have positioned ourselves to take 
advantage of the industrial revolution of the 
information age." 



a $29 million business empire with 32 
employees and a solid roster of corporate 
clients. Moreover, it has earned the concern 
the No. 74 spot on the BE INDUSTRIAL/ 
SERVICE 100 list. 

Winters has succeeded in an industry that 
has not been too kind to black entrepreneurs 
over the past decade. In the early 1990s, the 
volatility of oil prices reduced the fortunes of 
a number of BE 100s oil concerns into litde 
more than fossil fuel. The only BE 100» 
mainstay has been Boston-based Grimes Oil 
(No. 53 on the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 
100 list with $38.76 million) — and that's 
after recovering from bankruptcy. 

The 37-year-old Oregon State University 
graduate selected the oil industry after 
sf)ending several years analyzing financial 
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Mobil people come from over 125 countries, so it 
wouid be easy for us to declare we're diverse by 
definition. Bui diversity worldwide doesn't say what it's like 
inside a country or a building, much less in the minds of 
people who work there. So at Mobil, we emphasize inclusion 
as well, an idea that centers not just on who people are, but 
on what they^e like. To us, differences in culture, manner 



and viewpoint are a corporate asset, a way for each of us 

to test our values and help each other grow. So as we build 
a more diverse workforce, we're also aiming for a more 
open environment, a place where people chosen for their 
individuality can feel free to exercise it. In the long run, our 
objective isn't for people to ignore each other's differences, 
but to embrace them. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com. 
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data for Great Western Petroleum during 
stints in California and Texas. By 1990, he 
decided to return to his hometown and start 
his own business. "I picked the oil business," 
says Winters, "because it was an industry 
that I had gained some comfort in." 

Times were lean, though. For roughly 18 
months. Winters used his savings and took 
a series of professional temp jobs to maintain 
a living while he tried to drum up business 
for newly incorporated United Energy. Ini- 
tially, he operated the concern from the liv- 
ing room of his home. After work, he spent 
hours in the public library, pwring over busi- 
ness publications and industry journals to 
identify contacts and potential clients. It 
took 10 months of sending letters to and 
cold-calling corporate purchasing offices 
before Winters landed his first contract. "I 
had one day to supply a small pipeline com- 
pany with 55 drums of motor oil," he 
reflects. "I took the order but I didn't have 
any money to fill it." 

Wmters borrowed about $6,000 from an 



old college chiun, Gregory Allen, to pur- 
chase the oil and rent a truck to make the 
delivery. The terms of the loan: repayment 
of the principal with interest and a 32% 
ownership stake in the enterprise. Learning 
how to operate a big rig for the first time, the 
determined Winters braved treacherous, 
winding roads to haul the cargo. He proved 
successful and, as a result, pocketed $75,000. 

He reinvested the money and began 
scouting for new accounts. In 1992, Unit- 
ed Energy's big opportunity came when 
Winters persuaded officials from American 
Airlines to have his company supply them 
with 480,000 gallons of jet fiiel — a deal 
worth roughly $400,000. He was able to 
parlay that transaction into 
larger contracts with American and such 
companies as United Airlines, Alamo and 
National Car Rental. 

Although petroleiun distribution repre- 
sents part of United Energy's business — the 
operation grossed $21 million in 1997 — 
Winters has diversified into other areas. In 



1993, he developed a subsidiary that deliv- 
ered and sold discounted home heating oil 
to consumers. By 1996, he divested the 
operation, which was selling more than 
52,000 gallons of oil to Pordand residents 
each month, to pursue other retail ventures 
that now produce the bulk of his profits. 

The modern-day wildcatter believes 
United Energy's next gusher will come from 
acquiring franchises. In addition, the com- 
pany has created 1 50-sq.-ft. quick-serve 
restaurants — basically clones of Taco Bell 
and Subway express oudets. (United Enetgy 
recendy struck an ^eement with Chevron 
to develop two restaurants at one location.) 
United Energy's two stores and restaurant 
operation grossed $8 million in 1997. 

Winters' conservative nature hasn't 
stopped him from pursuing 10-gallon 
dreams: He wants to have 10 stores in his 
fledgling chain by the year 2000. "We want 
to continue to develop the retail side of our 
business," he asserts. "It is a challenge that 
we are ready and willing to accept." □ 



JOINING THE 
BIG LEAGUES 



A total of 15 companies, induding 
World Wide Tedinology and United Ener- 
gy, ore making their grand debut on the 
1998 K MDUSTRIAl/SERVia 100. The 
following is a brief description and sum- 
mary of the newtooiers along with their 
rankings. (Helphil hint — if you wont to 
stort 0 new company and wirid up on our 
list, consider starting a tedinology firm 
and base it in Virginia. Six of our new 
firms are based in the technology field 
and five of them ore located there.) 

Simeus Foods 

IntenMtional No. 15 

This MansfieU, Texas-based concern is 
0 custom food manufacturing business 
for 0 chain of notional restaurants indud- 
ing Denny's, Hardee's and Quincy's 
Steokhouse. The company, formerly Por- 
tion-Trol Foods, was founded in 1 974 and 
owned by Flagstor Corp. until it was 
acquired by current CEO Dumas M. 
Simeus in 1996. The company hod rev- 
enues of $1 05 million in 1 997. 



WHtiMMier 

InteraatkNid Inc No. 48 

This maker of wotdies and fine jewel- 
ry was purchased by Robert Coleman in 
1996 and has been ticking away quite 
nicely. The New Rochelle, New York- 
based concern hod revenues of $42 m^ 
lk>n last year. 

WIson Office Interiors No. 68 

B.D. Hill heads thh Carrolhon, Texas, 
coTKem, which selb, designs and installs 
office furniture. The company was 
aquired in 1993 and had revenues of 
$31 million in 1997. 

GoMen West Foods No. 71 

This Bedford, Virginia, firm is led by 
Frank B. Brooks. With 1 997 revenues of 
$30.5 millnn, GoMen West is o marketer 
and monufadurer of custom food prod- 
ucts to notranai restaurant drains. Its pri- 
mary customers indude Burger King, AK 
and Darden. The company was acquired 
in July 1 995 from McConnidc Inc 

United Comniuntcations 
Systems Inc No. 86 

The Mclean, Virginia-based company 
provides integrotran of information sys- 
tems (IT) products/networks and ser- 
vices. Headed by Charles Johnson, the 



firm hod revenues of $24 million last 
year. Johnson aquired the company in 
1994. 

Advanced Resource 
Tednologies Ik. No. 90 

Horace F. Jones leads this information 
systems engineering company in Alexan- 
drn, Virginio. The nrm, whidi primarily 
services federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies, had revenues last year of 
$22.2 million. 

JIL Information 

Systems Inc No. 92 

Thb Vienna, Virginia-based company 
is led by J. Calvin Gnver . An informatran 
technology firm, the company had $20.9 
million in revenues in 1997. 

Adams McOure Inc No. 93 

Robert C Adams leads this Denver 
printing and hjifillment concern, whidi 
had $20.1 million in revenues in 1 997. 

CD. Moody 

Construction Co. Inc No:94 

This constrvdion design, building and 
management firm hod $20 million in 
revenues. Based in Uthonia, Georgia, the 
company is led by C David Moody and 
primarily provkies general construdion, 



flooring, carpentry and site work for cus- 
tomers in the private sedor. 

PRWT Service Inc No. 95 

Willie F. Johnson lends this Phikidel- 
phia payment and document processing 
firm, which hod 1 997 revenues of $1 9.5 
million. 

GlobajManagement 
Systems Inc No. 96 

This Bethesdo, Morykind, firm b ran 
by Hilton H. Augustine Jr. The computer 
information technology concern had 
1997 revenues of $19.1 mihon. 



General Scientific Corp. No. 98 

Henry G. Nash rans this Arlington, Vir- 
inia, systems and engineering design 
^rm, whkh provides systems design and 
integration services to government and 
private sedor firms. The firm hod 1 997 
revenues of $1 8.6 million. 
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Fidelty Group Inc No. 100 

Heaaquortered in Great Neck, New 
York, Fidelity grew revenues from $6 
million in 1996 (its first year of opera- 
tion) to $1 8 miHion in 1 997. The firm, led 
by Eugene Duncan, is a third-party ad- 
ministrator of unkm health benefits. 





People who make 
things happen. 

^Wiatyou do should have 
substance and worth.'' 

Kweisi Mfiime 
President & CEO, NAACP 



his belief has made Kweisi Mfume a leading force in 
civil rights legislation and the mobilization of our youth. 
And now he leaves an outstanding cai-eer as a 
member of the United States Congress to 
direct his talents to the urgent needs and 
challenges of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

The nation's lai^est and oldest 
civil rights organization welcomes 
Mflime's leadership and shares his 
vision of mobilizing its supporters to 
gain political and economic power, 
educational excellence and instill- 
ing substance and worth in our 
young people. 

Anheuser-Busch supports the 
work of the NAACP, just as we 
support other educational and 
social programs, community 
projects and minority 
businesses. 

At Anheuser-Busch, we're 
committed to a better quality 
of life. For everyone. 
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Loida Nicolas Lewis speaking at Harvard Law School 

Why should white guys have all the fun?'' 

HOW REGINALD LEWIS 
CREATED A BILLION-DOLLAR BUSINESS EMPIRE 



... accomplishes a great deal and is 
worth reading ... 

— Wall Street journal 

... an inspiring bio/business study... 



... smacks of his hard-boiled 
determination ... 

— Business Week 

... there is a moving and candid 
19th-century quality to this book 
that feeds the old notion of 
America as the world's bazaar. 

— Washington Post 



Available in paperback everywhere. 

John Wiley & Sons $6.99 
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AL ANDERSON COULDN'T BELIEVE HIS EYES. IT WAS THE 

first time he had ever seen a black advertising agency rated in Adweek's 
annual report card survey. "I may be wrong, but I don't think this 
has ever happened before," says the 56-year-old ow^ner of Anderson 
Communications, an Atlanta-based agency that's been in business 
for 27 years. 

Anderson is referring to the historic appearances of Burrell 



A BAHLE 

FOR 
BILLINGS 



Black 
advertising 

agencies 
face untold 
opportunities, 
but must fight 
intensely with 
mainstream 
agencies 
determined to 
own it all 



Communications Group of Chicago and 
UniWorld Group of New York in the March 
30 issue of the advertising trade publication, 
in which the top 100 ad agencies (noncon- 
glomerates) in the country were ranked and 
the top 50 in each region graded. Burrell, 
ranked 67, received a "B+" grade, while 
UniWorld, ranked 84, was given a "C." The 
grades were based on criteria that included 
billings, account management and growth, 
creativity and business management. 

This landmark event says it's clearly time to 
revisit the advertising industry and see how 
black-owned fiill-service advertising agencies 
are faring. To help put things into proper per- 
spective, we've reinstated our annual BLACK 
ENTERPRISE ranking of black ad agencies, 
which last appeared in our first BE 100s, issue, 
June 1 973. While much has changed for black 
agencies over the past 25 years, much also is 
the same. Now, as then, the black agency is 
being muscled aside by mainstream agencies 
in the mad race for ethnic market business. 



Roz Ayres-Williams 



B.E. ADVERTISING AGENCIES OVERVIEW 



BE's first list of 15 agencies recorded 
total billings of $31.4 million. Of those 
advertising pioneers, only Vince Cullers 
Advertising, UniWorld Group and Burrell 
Communications (then Burrell McBain) 
remain today. Anderson Communica- 
tions (No. 12 on the BE ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES list), now a full- service 
agency, started in 1971 as a marketing 
and public relations firm. Circulation 
Experti (No. 14 on the BE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES list) 
opened its ad agency 
in 1979. Similarly, 
Beach Advertising/ 
Beach Graphics (No. 
20 on the BE ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES ) 
became a full-service 
agency in 1 974. 

Anderson, whose 
accounts include 
Pillsbury, Kraft, 
KFC, Kroger and 
Sara Lee's meat divi- 
sion, keeps close tabs 
on what's happening 
in the industry. He 
sums up the state of 
the business in frank 
terms. "Only five or 
six companies are 
really doing any seri- 
ous business out 
there today — partic- 
ularly UniWorld, Burrell and Don 
Coleman. Nearly everybody else is strug- 
gling, at best." 

This view bears out. Our three top- 
ranked agencies accounted for more than 
half of the total 1 997 billings and revenues 
recorded by all 20 of the agencies appear- 
ing on our current list. "In a sense, the 
black agency has been the victim of its 
own success," says industry expert Ken 
Smikle, president of Target Market News, 
a market research group in Chicago. "It 
sold white advertisers on the potential of 
the African American consumer market, 
and now these companies are turning to 
their white agencies to help deliver the 
goods. Black agencies are fighting for the 
right to market to the very market they 
helped create." 

An excellent example of this is 



Miller Brewing Co., which engaged 
Wieden & Kennedy, a white agency in 
Portland, Oregon, to create spots for its 
Miller Genuine Draft brand targeting 
African Americans and Hispanics. 

Oddly, the industry that routinely 
churns out advertising featuring black 
attitude, culture, style and music is nearly 
as devoid of diversity as it was over 100 
years ago. Back then, media agents such as 
J. Walter Thompson and N.W. Ayer 



TARGETING THE BIACK CONSUMER 



training. "It's really questionable 
whether white agencies would absorb 
black talent if the African American 
agencies suddenly folded," she adds. 

As former vice president/account super- 
visor at Grey Advertising, Mark Robinson 
felt there were subtle attempts to curb 
his advancement, which prompted him 
to leave. "Advertising is a relationship 
business. Many whites don't like 
you being buddies with their clients, 
their friends. They 
often resent black 



BLACK AGENCIES ARE SLOWLY 
GETTING A URGER PERCENTAGE 
OF WHAT ADVERTISERS SPEND 
TO MARKET TO BLACKS 



1 YEAR 


AMOUNT SPENT 
ADVERTISING TO 
BLACK CONSUMERS' 


BILLINGS 
ALLOCATED TO 
BUCK AD AGENCIES 


1984 


S411 million 


SI 40 million 


1986 


638 million 


217 million 


1988 


694 million 


229 million 


1990 


743 million 


247 million 


1992 


785 million 


271 million 


1994 


834 million 


296 million 


1996 (est.) 


865 million 


337 million 



'Dollors allocaled by moioi nolionol advertisers only. 
Source; Torgel Morkcl News, Chicago, 199B 



added creative services to their offerings 
and started what are considered the first 
fiill-service general market ad agencies in 
the United States. 

Heide Gardner is senior manager of 
diversity and strategic programs for the 
AAF Foundation, a nonprofit education- 
al affiliation of the American Advertising 
Federation in Washington, D.C. She 
reports that fewer than 3% of advertis- 
ing, marketing and public relations 
managers are African American, and 
most of them work for black companies. 
"Much of this industry's business is 
happening without significant minority 
participation," Gardner says. Also, the 
advertising industry doesn't appear to 
have embraced the concept of affirmative 
action, and most agency employees have 
never undergone any form of diversity 



participation in 
the business," 
says 4 1 -year- 
old Robinson. 
"There's also a 
prevailing sense 
of denial that 
blacks ever create 
anything of value. 
Instead, whites 
may put our work 
down, ignore it or 
co-opt it." 

Robinson, who 
later worked at 
UniWorld for 
seven years as vice 

president and 

group account 
director before 
leaving to help 
Spike Lee manage 
his new agency. Spike DDB, says that in 
addition to these barriers, black agencies 
have an inner conflict to correct. They 
want business on the basis of "the best 
person won," but, on the other hand, 
claim affirmative action as the reason 
they should be hired. "You can't sell 
both stories," he says. "Several of our 
agencies deserve general market business, 
but will have to be willing to go up against 
white agencies to win it." (Robinson left 
advertising earlier this year to start his 
own company, MSSR Corp., a direct 
response apparel and collectibles company.) 

Byron Lewis, chairman and CEO 
of UniWorld, agrees, saying, "It's ironic 
that we, the pioneers, must com- 
pete with upstarts for our survival. But 
we're survivors. And we're ready for a 
good fight." 
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No annoying salespeople. No haggling over prices. Just 



like visiting a Saturn retailer. WeVe always tried to make sure that 



shopping for a Saturn would be different. Which — by auto 
industry standards — translates to stress-free and perhaps even 




fun. And in that sense, our Web site is a lot like a Saturn retailer. When you stop by for a 
visit, you can actually build your own coupe, sedan or wagon. So, for instance, if you 




want the CD player, or the leather interior, you just click on it, and it gets 
added to your car. You can calculate the sticker price, the monthly payment. 




or weigh lease options. You can even arrange for a test-drive. And if you want, 



you can do it all in your underwear. Which is the one 
thing you can't do when you visit your Saturn retailer. 




A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 
The 1998 Saturn SW2 cvmes with an MS.R.P. of $14,695, mciudit^ AC, retailer prep and transporlatitm. Of ctntrse, options, tax atut license are extra. We'd Ite happy 
to provide you with more information. In u/hich case, you can always reach us the old-fashioned way, by phone, at 1-800-522-5000. ©1998 Saturn Corporation. 




SARRN. 



www.saturn.com 
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SMOKE AND MIRRORS- 
OR REAL GROWTH? 

By 1990, approximately 27 black agen- 
cies were billing a combined total of $247 
million, one-third of the $743 
million that major national 
advertisers were spending to 
reach black consumers (see 
chart). In the latest numbers 
available from Target Market 
News (1996), national advertisers 
spent an estimated $865 million 
pushing products and services to 
the black consumer — roughly a 
$122 million increase over 1990. 
The lion's share of those dollars 
rained on mass market agencies 
and the top black agencies, often 
leaving smaller ones high and dry 
in terms of growth. 

"To create growth, black agen- 
cies should convince industries 
that are not currently advertising 
to black consumers that it's in 
their best interest to do so, and to 
use black agencies' expertise," says Smikle. 
"And they shouldn't spend too much time 
competing for general market business, 
where growth rates tend to be flat." 
Opportunities abound in several areas, 
including the information tech- 
nology, retail, finance, luxury 
automobiles and travel industries. 

Any company not seriously 
looking at the value of minority 
markets, "particularly the 
African American market," will 
not realize its true potential, adds 
Sam Chisholm of the Chisholm- 
Mingo Group in New York. 
"Similarly, if we just look at 
ourselves as creators of ads and 
commercials, we're dead. We have 
to help our clients solve problems 
as marketing advisors who can 
help them get at the billions of 
dollars in the ethnic market." 

A SNAPSHOT OF THE 
BUSINESS 

Burrell Communications* (No. 1 on the 
BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES list) billings 
jumped 38% last year, thanks to new busi- 
ness that included Bacardi-Martini USA, 
HBO, Bahamas Tourism and the Chicago 



Tribune. One of Burrell's best-known 
spots is "Action Movie," for the "Did 
somebody say McDonald's?" campaign, in 
which the hero stops to get a hamburger. 




The agency also received the O'Toole 
Award for Creative Excellence in 
Advertising to African Americans from the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies (4A's), for its 1997 body of work. 




men can't jum|3. 




Don't drive drunk. 



His "B+" grade from Adweek is an addi- 
tional source of pride for Chairman and 
CEO Tom Burrell, who says the recogni- 
tion "confirms our creativit)' and also that 
we are a solid business enterprise." 



In Adweek\ evaluation of UniWorld 
(No. 2 on the BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
list), Byron Lewis was advised to "pay 
more attention" to bringing in new busi- 
ness. The agency, whose clients 
include NationsBank, Burger 
King and AT&T, scored big last 
year when it landed M&M/Mars 
3 Musketeers, a general market 
account, rhe campaign features 
comic actress Fran Drescher (of 
The Nanny), three handsome 
musketeers and the tag line, "Big 
on chocolate, not on fat." 
UniWorld, which was voted 
runner-up in the O'Toole 
Award competition in the 
African American category, 
also was awarded some of 
Texaco's business after the in- 
famous "black jelly bean" debacle 
sent Shockwaves through corpo- 
rate America. 

Termed the quintessential 
"agency of the '90s" by peers and 
industry watchdogs alike, Don Coleman 
Advertising Inc. of Southfield, Michigan 
(No. 3 on the BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
list) has nearly doubled its billings over the 
past four years. Founded 10 years ago, 
DCA, which posted $111 mil- 
lion in billings and revenues last 
year, was selected as EE's Agency 
of the Year (see "A Creative Point 
of View," this issue). 

Sam Chisholm joined the 
Mingo-Jones-Guilmenot 
Advertising team in 1979, before 
cofounder Caroline Jones left to 
fly solo in the mid-'80s. He kept 
the agency running, retaining all 
of the shop's clients, after part- 
ner Frank Mingo's death in 
1989. Today, Chisholm-Mingo 
(No. 4 on the BE ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES list) has a client roster 
that includes General Motors 
and the U.S. Army. Last year, 
the agency, which focuses 
primarily on growing existing 
business and is credited with a strong 
client retention rate, added Denny's, a 
significant account. Chisholm points to 
their Ambi Skin Care campaign ("Skin 
care that's more than skin deep") and its 





AlbT 



Starting your own business was the one thing 

;you always said you'd do. And now 
that you're the boss, you're free to 
run things just the way you want, 
from wherever you want. AT&T Digital PCS 
service* makes it easy. What's more, 
AT&T helps you stay close to the things 
that really mean the most. 

"DaaaaaaaddyU!" 
It's all within your reach! 




AT&T Digital PCS service. 
Offers a new level of digital clarity, VoiceMail, 
Caller ID — even text messaging — all in one. 

www.att.com/wireless/ 
'Service not available in all areas. 



aerial 
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new "Growing Kids USA" institutional 
campaign for Denny's as proof that their 
creative has evolved to be in step with 
today's consumer. 

Muse Cordero Chen & Part- 
ners of Los Angeles (No. 5 on the 
BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES list) 
has among its clients Qwest, a 
long-distance telephone com- 
pany that's targeted the Big 
Three, AT&T, Sprint and MCI, 
in a new national campaign. 
Muse Cordero Chen was tapped 
to produce a multi-ethnic cam- 
paign aimed at Hispanic and 
Asian American consumers, 
launching spots in five test cities. 
The 12-year-old agency recently 
won first place in the Hispanic- 
American category of the 
4A's O'Toole Awards for its 
work for Nike, Supercuts and 
other clients. 

Edging close to the $50 mil- 
lion mark is Carol H. Williams 
Advertising in Oakland, California (No. 6 
on the BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES list). 
Founded in 1988, Williams had a late- 
year increase in billings with the addition 
of four new clients, including Coors, 
totaling $23 million in new 
billings. 

After Coors invited her to par- 
ticipate in an agency review, 
Williams won the account away 
from UniWorld. "I never go 
after another black agency's 
business," she says. "There's 
enough work around that we 
don't have to do that. But if a 
company opens up an opportu- 
nity, that's a different story." 

Williams, 50, feels that target 
marketing is much harder to do 
than mass marketing, evidenced 
by the fact that so few know 
how to do it or even understand 
it. "Also, we often have to make 
sure our campaigns work in 
synergy with the client's mass 
market campaigns while still 
hitting strategic targets," she says. "We 
have to maximize similarities while min- 
imizing differences and still come up 
with a creative winner." 



She also observes that many advertisers 
consider ethnic marketing as "community 
service" advertising and do it only when 
they think it will have some community 



Sam Chisholm 



CHISHOLM-MINGO GROUP 






Papa's Got A Brand New Bag. 



Vbu'vie Got To Bag It Up. 



value. "If your client has this thinking, 
then the account will never grow," says 
Williams. "You're trying to do business — 
they're doing a civil rights campaign." 
One way mass market agencies have 




been getting around the dilemma of 
"owning" African American (i.e., urban) 
market business they don't quite under- 
stand is to form what are called "guerrilla" 



shops that know the territory. Staid Leo 
Burnett USA, based in Chicago, recently 
spun off Vigilante, a funky, street-level 
creative shop under the direction of Marc 
Stephenson Strachan, chief mar- 
keting and operating officer. "I 
have no problem with Leo 
Burnett trying to compete in this 
fashion," says MSSR Corp.'s 
Mark Robinson, "but it would 
have been better, perception 
wise, if they'd given Strachan 
51% ownership." 

DDB Needham Worldwide 
made a similar move with the 
start-up of Spike DDB (No. 10 
on the BE ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES list)) last year, a full- 
service agency 51% owned by 
filmmaker Spike Lee. Spike 
DDB reported billings last year 
of $22.5million, with accounts 
such as the Miami Heat basket- 
ball franchise. Soft Sheen Hair 
Care Products and Fox Sports 
Net. Soft Sheen is the only special market 
account; the rest is general market work. 
Lee, who is president, spends three half- 
days a week on average giving concentrat- 
ed attention to his 1 5-person shop's work. 

He is involved in every aspect, 
from finding and landing clients 
to media buying and, of course, 
production. Profits are split 
51%-49% with DDB Needham 
Worldwide, which, according to 
the Standard Directory of 
Advertising Agencies (also known 
as the Red Book), billed $10 
billion last year. 

One of the industry's most 
intriguing stories is that of 
Caroline R. Jones, who started 
out in the mid-'60s as "the first 
trained African American copy- 
writer in the business." After 
leaving Mingo-Jones-Guil- 
menot, the creatively hot shop 
she started with Frank Mingo 
and Richard Guilmenot in 
1977, she formed Caroline Jones 
Advertising in 1986. Her new shop (No. 
12 on the BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
list) ran into difficulty a few years later as 
the result of a nonpaying client. 



Co, 



"The more diverse 

we are inside, the better 
able we are to help our 

customers on the outside." 




Cassandra Henderson. 
Human Resources Manager 



AT NORDSTROM. WE UNDERSTAND THAT REAL SUCCESS TAKES MANY CONTRIBUTORS. THATS WHY WE STRIVE TO 
MAINTAIN A WORK FORCE THAT REPRESENTS PEOPLE OF ALL RACES. CULTURES. AGES AND ABILITIES. ITS PART OF 
OUR COMMITMENT TO SUPPORT THE COMMUNITIES IN WHICH WE DO BUSINESS. IF YOU'D LIKE INFORMATION ABOLTT 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AT NORDSTROM. CONTACT HUMAN RESOURCES AT THE STORE NEAREST YOU. 

OR. IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OUR SUPPLIER DIVERSITY PROGRAM. CALL (20i) 628-2553. 



NORDSTROM 
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As part of her turnaround effort, Jones 
restructured the company to better reflect 
the full scope of her services to domestic and 
international clients, which include the 
U.S. Postal Service, McDonald's, 
Anheuser-Busch and newly signed Cendant 
Corp. Calling her business "vibrant," Jones 
says, "It was easy for me to tackle the task 
of turning my agency around due to our 
creative reputation." 

Burrell took some of the 
joy out of Vince Cullers' 
40th anniversary gala last ~ 
year (celebrated a year late), 
when the agency walked 
away with two of Cullers' 
oldest and biggest name 
accounts. Sears and Kel- 
logg's. This sent a reminder 
to all that while there's 
camaraderie among most 
of the agency owners (Tom 
Burrell, an old friend of 
Cullers, attended the 
gala after the shift was 
announced), business is 
business. According to Jeff 
Cullers, named president 
last year, the pioneer 
agency (No. 15 on the BE 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
list), which reported 
billings of $7.6 million, 
took a 20% hit with the 
loss. "No one likes to lose 
business," says Cullers, 
"but we had Kellogg's for 
20 years and Sears for 25. It 
was time for a change." 

Last year the agency 
overhauled staffing and 
management to bring 
the company "into the 
decade." Now calling itself 
the "Oldest newest African 
American ad agency," 
Cullers plans an aggressive 
pursuit of new business to add to existing 
accounts like Amoco, Pizza Hut and Visa. 
(Jesse J. Lewis & Associates, No. 16 on the 
BE ADVERTISING AGENCIES list, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, also claims the 
title of the first African American adver- 
tising agency in the nation, having formed 
in 1952, four years before Cullers.) 



POSTING GAINS FOR THE FUTURE 

How can black agencies continue to 
grow for the future? First, they must not 
be afraid of head-on competition with 
white agencies. Carol Williams warns 
agencies to be prepared to spend at least 
$30,000-540,000 on strategic agency 
presentations when going against 
bigger shops. 




We canvassed the Standard Directory of Advertising Agencies, combed 
industry publications and mode inquiries in the field to compile a list of full- 
service advertising agencies in the U. S. that ore 51% block owned. Surveys 
m6 sent to these agencies; those that responded and met the criteria were 
placed into our ronking. 

To qualify as a full-service advertising agency, the company has to 
make medio placements — that is, purchase time ond/or spoce for its 
clients' advertising. Companies that only provide consulting services, or 
only create or produce advertising or only do media placements do not 
qualify as full-service agencies. 

We elected to list only the 20 highest-earning agencies, based on 1997 
performance, on the assumption that these firms were most likely to hove 
at least one national account and a minimum of $2 million dollars in billings. 

An agency's financial status is measured in terms of billings, monies allo- 
cated by an advertiser to its agency to buy time on television and/or radio, 
or space in publicotions and other print media. These medio outlets then 
pay 0 commission back to the agency in the form of a discount in the 1 5%- 
22% range, which the agency counts os revenue. Other sources of revenue 
for an agency include production fees that the agency charges the client to 
produce the advertising, and fees for adjunct services such as public rela- 
tions, consulting and promotional work. 

Our ranking is based on a combined total of actualized billings plus cap- 
italized billings (where commissions have not yet been paid, but the media 
buys were completed) and other agency fees reported as revenues, an 
accepted industry practice for reporting earnings status. In most all coses, 
this accounts for the differences between Red Book figures and agency- 
reported figures. 



motions. Experts suggest that traditional 
agencies should consider how they might 
incorporate these new trends into their 
current services to clients. 

Another way agencies can increase 
revenues is to develop their own media 
outlets. UniWorld has done this with 
America 's Black Forum; Vince Cullers with 
Srelluc (Cullers spelled backwards) 
Productions, which pro- 
duces The Spirit Awardy, 
and Anderson with Ander- 
son Media Services, which 
produces the nation's first 
syndicated radio gospel 
program. Inspirations 
Across America. 

Agencies looking to 
establish themselves should 
open offices where business 
is. For example, 55% of 
African Americans live in 
the Sunbelt, placing 
Anderson, Jesse J. Lewis 
and Associates, Visions 
USA Inc., Images USA, 
Sykes Communications 
Inc. and The King Group 
in a good spot. Expanding 
industries include super- 
markets, drugstores. 



Keeping an eye on new developments 
in the industry will be key. Since 1996, 
the Red Book has included a new catego- 
ry of advertising agency — the cybera- 
gency. These new-wave talents, which bill 
themselves as full-service Web presence 
providers, design Web pages and handle 
Internet advertising, marketing and pro- 



clothing retailers, financial 
centers and information 
technology firms, creating 
fertile territory for hungry 
agencies to explore. 

And finally, black agen- 
cies should think coalition. 
Says UniWorld's Byron 
Lewis, "Just as there's been a 
sea of change in how 
general market agencies 
operate — merging, spinning 
off guerrilla subsidiaries, 
leveraging economies of 
scale in media buying, cre- 
ative and production — ^we, 
too, have to learn how to grow and compete, 
pool our resources and build alliances." 
When asked if there would ever be a chance 
the big three black agencies would merge 
into one giant super agency, Lewis, 66, 
smiles and says, yes, he would consider 
doing that — provided he was in charge of it. 
"After all," he quips, "I'm the oldest." □ 
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Supplier Diversity is a Partnersiiip 
at tlie United States Postal Service 



To operate on a daily basis the U.S. Postal Service has a 
varied set of needs that translate into contract opportunities 
worth billions of dollars. 

The Postal Service has long been a leader in providing 
opportunities to small, minority, and women-owned businesses. 
During the past three years, Keith Strange, vice president, 
Purchasing end Materials, Rudy Umscheid, vice president, 
Facilities, and Bob Harris, vice president, Diversity Development, 
have worked closely to continue this record of success. Joining 
this partnership to strengthen supplier and business relations 
are Pam Gibert, vice president. Retail and Richard Porras, vice 
president. Controller. The vice presidents recognize that it is only 



by tapping into the many talents and strengths of the diverse 
business community that the Postal Service will remain a global 
leader in communications. 

The U.S. Postal Service continues to establish partnerships 
with businesses that are as dedicated to quality and services as 
we are. We continue to look for companies with expertise in 
areas that will compliment the Postal Service's strengths and 
help us enhance our supplier base. We see small, minority, and 
women-owned businesses as potential partners, not just 
suppliers. For more information write Diversity Development, 
Corporate Supplier Diversity, United States Postal Service, 475 
L'Enfant Plaza SW, Room 3821, Washington, DC 20260-5616. 
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UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE^ 



We deliver. 



www.usps.com 




Inside the Montero Sport XLS, you'll find a roomy interior and lots 
of standard luxury features to enjoy. Like leather-trimmed seats. 
A Mitsubishi Infinity* premium sound system. Power windows, 
mirrors and door locks. And yes, even power under the hood. 



Sure, the toy works now. But don't expect it to 
work as well in the Montero Sport. Because the 
suspension was designed to give 

you a really smooth ride. 




Pot holes. Train tracks. Bumpy roads, 
Consider therti extinguished^ 





LS 2WD model shown 



For Roscoe Carter, 
a fire inspector for 
the LA. City Fire 
Department, climbing 
tall ladders is part 
of the job. Just like 
climbing tall mountains 
is for the Montero Sport. 
Only Roscoe thinks 
mountains are 
a little more fun. 



Work is punishing enough. Your commute shouldn't 
punish you, too. Fortunately, there's the smooth-riding 
Montero Sport. You might say it's our way of helping 
you deal with life's little bumps. For more information or 
a free video on the Montero Sport, call 1-800-55MITSU. 
Or swing by our web site at www.mitsucars.com 



MITSUBISHI 

MONTERO SPORT 




Built For Living. 



Montero Sport MSRP ranges from $18,030 to $32,250, plus $455 destination/handling (Alaska $575). Excludes tax, title, 
license, registration fee, dealer options and charges. Prices and vehicle availability may vary. Actual prices set by dealers. 
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THE NATION'S lARGEST 
BUCK BUSINESSES 



ARCHITECTS ofthe 
NEXi MILLENNIUM 



B.E. '^VERTISINCAGENCIES 



THIS 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


1997 
BILLINGS* 


1 


BURRELL COMMUNICATIONS GROUP INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Thomas J. Burrell 


1971 


162 


167.999 


2 


UNIWORLD GROUP INC. 


New York, 

11.... U-_l. 

New York 


Byron E. Lewis Sr. 


1969 


135 


162.000 


3 


DON COLEMAN ADVERTISING 


Southfield, 
Michigan 


Donold A. Coleman 


198B 


101 


111.000 


4 


THE CHISHOLM-MINGO GROUP INC. 


New York, 

III.... v_.l. 

New York 


Samuel J. Chisholm 


1977 


43 


73.712 


5 


MUSE CORDERO CHEN & PARTNERS 


Los Angeles, 
California 


J. Melvin Muse 


1986 


47 


50.000 


6 


CAROL H. WILLIAMS ADVERTISING 


Oakland, 
California 


Carol H.Willioms 


1988 


24 


48.500 


7 


SYKES COMMUNICATIONS 


Houston, 
Texos 


Roy A. Sykeslll 


1985 


22 


23.958 


8 


THE WIMBLEY GROUP INC. 


Rolling Meadows, 
Illinois 


Chorles L. Wimbley 


1987 


18 


23.000 


9 


RJ. DALE ADVERTISING & PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chicogo, 
III* 

Illinois 


Robert J. Dole 


1979 


19 


22.700 


10 


SPIKE DDB 


New York, 
New York 


Spike Lee 


1996 


15 


22.500 


11 


E. MORRIS COMMUNICATIONS INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Eugene Morris 


1987 


18 


16.100 


12 


ANDERSON COMMUNICATIONS 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Al Anderson 


1971 


14 


15.000 


12 


CAROLINE JONES INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Coroline R. Jones 


1986 


12 


15.000 


14 


CIRCULATION EXPERTI LTD. 


Harlsdale, 
New York 


Warren G. Jackson 


1968 


15 


12.500 


IS 


VINCE CULLERS ADVERTISING 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Vince Cullers 


1956 


20 


7.600 


16 


JESSE J. LEWIS & ASSOCIATES 


Birmingham, 
Alaboma 


Christopher Bazuoye 


1952 


10 


6.500 


17 


THE KING GROUP INC. 


Dallas, 
Texos 


Johnnie King Jr. 


1987 


10 


6.000 


18 


VISIONS USA INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgio 


Cyrus W. Daniels Jr. 


1988 


16 


3.906 


19 


IMAGES USA 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Robert L McNeil Jr. 


1989 


30 


3.800 


20 


BEACH ADVERTISING/BEACH GRAPHICS 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


George Beach 


1958 


15 


3.394 



'In millions of dollars, to nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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A CREATIVE POINT 



"HOW DO YOU TAKE YOUR ADVERTISING?" READS THE 

caption under a picture of a cup of coffee in the ad for Don Coleman 

Advertising Inc. (OCA). 
Like the agency's signa- 
ture style, the ad is clean 
and elegant, yet with just 
the right amount of 
punch: "Well, if you 
want it to be successful, 
you take it rich and full- 
bodied. And if you want 
it to be strong, you take 
it Black." 

For the past 10 years, 
black is exactly how 

CEO and President Don 
Coleman has served up 



A fresh perspective 
and client partnerships 
have given Don 
Coleman Advertising 
the designing edge 



PQ 



the intelligent and 
delightfully entertaining creative product brewed in his shop. 
Whether it's Parliament's song "Flashlight" thumping behind the 
Dodge Neon commercial or the warm weekend family settings 
for General Mills' Bisquick and Betty Crocker's Super Moist cake 
mix, DCA ads capture the lifestyles of today's African American 
consumer. 

"They have the ability to blend sophistication and hipness in their 
creative approach," says Ken Smikle, president of Target Market 
News, a Chicago-based marketing research firm that tracks black 
consumers. "What really accounts for the agency's success is the 
excellence they bring not only to the creative side, but also to their 
strategic planning." 

Chock-full of young blood and creative zest, the Southfield, 
Michigan, agency bases its future growth on hub-and-spoke-style 
deals with clients. Besides its trademark advertising, research and 
strategic planning, DCA also offers public and press relations, pro- 
motions, media buying and special events. The courtly Coleman and 
firebrand Executive Vice President and partner Charles 
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"Chuck" Morrison together present more 
than 45 years of advertising and market- 
ing experience. 

For its other cHents — Domino's Pizza, 
Kmart, Shell Oil, Ameritcch, Western 
Union, the Michigan State Lottery and 
Carson Products of Dark & Lovely 
fame — DCA provides the conduit to an 
African American market with more 
than $400 billion to spend. "More com- 
panies are realizing that this market leads 
product categories and drives many oth- 
ers," says the 46-year-old Coleman. "If a 
company is going to grow, it must be 
strategic and address the urban market. If 



BUILDING A FORMIDABLE TEAM 

If not for a football injury, Madison 
Avenue may never have seen the talents of 
Don Coleman. After knee injuries perma- 
nendy sidelined him in 1977, the former 
linebacker for the University of Michigan, 
New Orleans Saints and New York Jets 
set his sights on advertising. With an M.B A. 
in marketing from Hofstra University 
in Hempstead, New York, Coleman joined 
Campbell-Ewald Advertising in Warren, 
Michigan. By 1982, Coleman, then a 
vice president and management supervisor, 
b^an to see a trend: the African American 
and Hispanic markets were growing 




it is going to put its product in the urban 
centers, it must speak to the African 
American audience." 

Having raked in $ 111 million in billings 
last year, the full-service advertising firm is 
the third largest black-owned shop in the 
nation, behind Chicago's Burrell Com- 
munications and UniWorld Group in New 
York. The agency's ability to meld innova- 
tive creative product with clever business 
strategy serves as a lead for the next genera- 
tion of black advertising firms. For these 
reasons, Don Coleman Advertising has the 
distinction of being named the BE 
Advertising Agency of the Year. 



W. Juan Roberts, senior vice 
president and director of 
creative services (seated at 
head of table), and his creative 
team in a progress meeting for 
the Domino's Pizza account 



like gangbusters, and if advertisers were 
smart, they would target them. But 
Coleman's observation and supporting 
research were lost on his employer. He 
resolved to learn as much as he could about 
the business, and in 1985 left for a seiuor 
manager position at Burrell. 

In 1988, hungry to bring his new style of 
advertising to the forefront, Coleman left 
Burrell and launched Don Coleman & 
Associates. He culled some of the best and 



brightest talent in advertising research, 
strategic planning, media buying, creative 
and client services. One of those was Cheiyl 
Harps, a communications whip who fine- 
tuned her media planning and buying skills 
in radio and television at Campbell-Ewald 
and BBDO before becoming executive vice 
president and director of media communi- 
cations at DCA. The other was Ron 
Franklin, executive vice president and 
direaor of marketing operations and fellow 
Burrell alum, who is touted as the "godfe- 
ther of African American advertising 
research." In 1995, with Domino's Pizza, 
Chrysler and General Mills accounts under 
its belt, DCA had finally arrived. 

"No one else has graduated from a 
black agency, started their own business 
and then become a rival to that former em- 
ployer," says Smikle speaking of Coleman. 
"The real uniqueness behind DCA is that 
for a second-generation shop, it has had 
extraordinary growth." DCA, whose billings 
increased almost 25% last year, is projecting 
a conservative 20% growth for 1998. 
"That's important because it suggests that 
the next generation of black-owned ad agen- 
cies is in good hands," he adds. 

To shore up that security, Coleman 
brought in Morrison. The former vice pres- 
ident of ethnic marketing for Coca-Cola 
USA, who has held various marketing 
positions at Procter & Gamble and the 
Schlicz Brewing Co., has an enviable track 
record. Some 20 years ago, Morrison, now 
in his early 50s, was instrumental in devel- 
oping successfiil marketing programs for 
McDonald's and Carnation. 

In 1995, with his own successfiil ethnic 
marketing consulting firm in one hand and 
an offer to start his own ad agency in part- 
nership with Ketchum Communications in 
the other, Morrison received a call from his 
longtime friend. "Don said, 'The world 
doesn't need another African American- 
owned agency; why don't we talk about 
getting together?'" recalls Morrison, who 
brought the corporate advertising vision to 
DCA. "The attraction for me was the 
opportunity to hook up with Don, who 
already had big clients, which meant that 
I could hit the ground running instead of 
pursuing a stan-up." 

The teaming of different worlds is also 
what bolsters DCA's most valuable 
resource — its creative product. Behind it is a 
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top-notch creative team headed by the 
senior vice president and creative director 
duo of W. Juan Roberts and Abbey 
Onikoyi. Roberts' years of fashion experi- 
ence producing elegant ads for 
Calvin Klein and Ralph 
Lauren combined with 
Onikoyi's work for consumer 
product companies such as 
McDonald's, Kraft Foods, 
Sears and Clorox are a perfea 
mdange. 

The two have a work ethic 
inspired from on high. "We 
stay sway from the 'ghetto,'" 
states Roberts, referring to 
the hip-hop, finger-popping, 
singing, dancing and dunking 
ads that have been laid before 
African American consumers 
for so long. "If our work is to 
be effective, it must have ener- 
gy and insight and be relevant 
to the marketplace. We try to 
present an intelligent African 
American image and mindset 
in everything we do." That 
puts feeding into stereotypes at 
the top of the agency's "don't" list, along 
with accepting any work from cigarette 
companies, says Morrison, who lost two 
uncles to lung cancer. 

Even with all the right players, synergy 
and teamwork is what helps DCA land its 
accounts. "We win because of the instinc- 
tive nature of our people. Before we make 
a presentation, we script and rehearse 
it, running the play until everyone gets it 



right," notes Coleman. "By knowing all 
the possible directions a person might 
take, we're prepared if the script changes all 
of a sudden." 



''We are not interested in general 
market accounts/' says Coleman. 
''Why should I jump into that 
shark tank when I'm already 
dealing with the fastest-growing 
ethnic segment that my general 
market competition knows 
nothing about?" 



GROVS^NG FROM THE INSIDE OUT 

In the world of target marketing, the 
word on the street is that if you hear Don 
and Chuck are coming to the table to bid, 
you can forget about it. DCA pulls no 
punches when it goes after clients and isn't 
content with just a piece of business. "You 
can't have an account and think that the 
one brand, print campaign or commercial is 
all there is. Clients never let you in on all 



that is available right away," states 
Coleman. "You have to dig deeper. In 
doing so, you become part of the fabric of 
that organization and eventually a partner 
on the team." Such a game 
plan has spawned a business 
mix at DCA that is 55% tele- 
vision, 35% print and 15% 
radio. 

"My philosophy is very 
simple," notes Coleman, 
a Toledo, Ohio, native who 
is not one to say no to a 
round of golf "It's to learn 
everything about the client, 
strategically attack the com- 
petition, establish product 
identity and grow the client's 
business." With this ap- 
proach DCA has secured 
multiple contracts wdth exist- 
ing clients, hence making 
it the nation's fastest-growing 
black advertising firm. That 
growth, though controlled, 
did require some adjust- 
ments. 

Last year, after being 
named specialty advertising agency for 
Kmart and Shell Oil's African American ad 
agency of record, DCA was starting to give 
way under its own weight. A facelift was in 
order, and the agency changed its name 
from Don Coleman & Associates to better 
identify it as an advertising agency, and 
moved into 25,000 sq. ft. of sprawling new 
digs in Southfield. "We had employees 
working from home and had to move in 
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order to accommodate them," says 
Coleman, whose staflF grew from 70 to 101 
just to handle the volume of work. 

CORNERING THEIR MARKET 

Ironically, DCA headquarters overlooks a 
branch office of BBDO, one of the world's 
largest general market advertising agencies. 
"It's a running joke around here that we look 
down on them," says Morrison. But there is 
more than a joke in that statement. Today, 
an increasing number of general market ad 
giants, such as Saatchi & Saatchi, J. Walter 
Thompson and BBDO, are fashioning 
ethnic marketing "boutique" agencies to tap 
the bui^eoning minority markets. With an 
estimated $890 million in African American 
advertising dollars to be had, it's no wonder 
that the big boys are entering the fray. 
"General market agencies tell their clients 
that they can handle the ethnic markets, but 
they really can't. This is what we do every 
day. It's our sole market," notes Coleman. 

One of the best examples of DCA's acute 
knowledge of the African American market 
is its success with Chrysler — the agency's 
largest accoimt. Awarded the Detroit auto- 
maker's minority account in 1994, DCA 
handled advertising, promotions and special 
events for the Neon, Cirrus, Intrepid and 
Jeep vehicles. The campaigns were a hit in 
the African American segment — in particu- 
lar, Jeep. "We had to show African 
Americans that these cars fit their lifestyles," 
says Coleman of the Jeep commercial 
with the Barry White voice-over and the 
"Enigmatic Joy" print ads. "Previously, 
Jeep was p)osiaoned as a wilderness buster, 
but most African Americans live in cities 
of concrete and asphalt, so we had to make 
the car luxurious and fit those environ- 
ments." The agency's work was so successfril 
that it cornered 17.9% of the black auto- 
motive market in 1996 — up from 13.8% in 
1994. Proportionally, Chrysler held a 
higher percentage in the African American 
market than its 16.2% share of the total 
U.S. market. 

Like wildfire, DCA has continued to nab 
Fortune 500 company accoimts and churn 
out award-winning ads each year. "Their 
creative stands apart, not only from other 
African American agencies, but general mar- 
ket agencies as well," says Chetyl Bachelder, 
executive vice president of marketing and 



produa development for Domino's Pizza. 
As its agency of record, DCA handles 
$10 million worth of business for the Ann 
Arbor, Michigan-based company. "With 
Coleman our consumer awareness has 
increased, and we are neck-and-neck in 
market share with Pizza Hut in the African 
American segment," adds Bachelder. 
Domino's undoubtedly expects to do more 
business with Coleman in the ftiture, build- 
ing a partnership that may mirror the one 
DCA has with General Mills. 

In 1994, after what began as a regional 



how much should be changed." In that 
assessment DCA was also handed the pro- 
motions business for the music festivals and 
UniverSoul Big Top Circus, both of which 
General Mills is sponsoring this summer. 

Positioned so deeply within its niche, 
DCA does not think the grass is greener on 
the other side. "We are not interested in 
general market accounts. It would be a 
waste of our energy," states Coleman. 
"Why would I jump into that shark tank 
when I'm dealing with the fastest-growing 
ethnic segment that my general market 



Ronald Franklin, executive 
vice president and director of 
marketing operations with 
Rodney Price, sr. account 
executive (left) and Marvin 
Carter, media supervisor 




test campaign for Minneapolis-based 
General Mills' Honey Nut Cheerios and 
Trix cereals, Coleman was handed the 
African American Betty Crocker cake 
mix campaign as well as the print and 
radio campaigns for Hamburger Helper 
and Bisquick. 

"By using DCA, we wanted to get the 
imique insights and tap the right emotion- 
al levels in order to connect with the African 
American consiuner," says Autumn Boos, 
director of ethnic marketing at General 
Mills. "What works with the general mar- 
ket may not work as well with the African 
American market. We are always assessing 



competition knows nothing about?" 

Looking ahead, Coleman plans to keep 
doing what he docs, only better. On the 
outside, discussions are in the works for 
possible soft drink and beer company 
accounts. Attracting a meat company, 
hotel, cruise line or computer company 
account is also on the DCA wish list. 
Internally there are machinations as well, as 
DCA continues to grow its talent from 
within. Both sides pose the tough competi- 
tion and challenges Coleman has chosen to 
shoulder. "You don't do your best when the 
sea is smooth like glass; you've got to have 
some big breakers. Out of that volatility 
comes your best work." □ 
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Lincoln Financial Advisors 



If you have .1 lot on your mind, 
you're just our type. As a Lincoln 
Financial Advisors financial planner, 
your advice is your best asset. 
You'll have the opportunity to guide 
a wide spectrum of high-income 
clients to greater financial success. 
And you'll be well rewarded for 
your opinions. 

We're growing in cities across 
the nation, including: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Miami, 
San Antonio and Washington D.C. 

Call us at 1-800-481-4764. 

Your opinion means business to us. 
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Nothing is more important 



TO Miller Brewing Company' 
than the community we serve. 

Especially the people of the community. 
The young man, who, while messing around 1 
with tadpoles and butterflies, also dreams ; 



The young lady eager to know about the i 

history of her people, her heritage. 

The aspiring athletes, eager for inspiration r 

and information, and insights about the ; 

heroes who have gone before them. 

And, finally, the not-so-vounq. They have « 



the young to know and benefit from the battles fought and the • 
struggles they've endured. 

All are part of Miller Brewing Company's ongoing commitment to c 
inform, nurture and support the community. And we do this because we ? 
see them - friends, strangers, neighbors - as a most valuable asset. . 
Enriching the community, and the lives of others, with 
their very presence, achievement and success. 

Even if it's the simple pleasure of catching butterflies. 
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BLACK-OWNED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS FORGED FULL 
steam ahead in 1997, in the battle-ready stance they adopted two years 
ago. It was then that many in the industry began deploying new tactics, 
blending traditional and innovative approaches to increase their asset 
base and enter new markets. Some acquired new branches, took to loan 
syndication, or put more emphasis on mortgage and small business lend- 
ing. Others, meanwhile, focused on new services and products, such as 
check cashing, telephone banking, credit cards and mutual funds. 

As the consolidation of the mega-banks continued rapidly in 1997, 
some black banks decided to join forces as well. The merger of Southern 



THE HEAT 
IS ON 



Faced with 
competition by 
mega-banks, 
black-owned 
banks are 
fighting to 
retain their 
customers 
and their 
capital base 



Bank in Lithonia, Georgia, and Citizens 
Trust Bank of Atlanta created the sixth 
largest black-owned financial institution in 
the country, with combined assets of $ 1 85.4 
million. The merged bank now has a higher 
legal lending limit due to its larger capital 
base, and as a result can handle larger loans. 

"The strength of large multinational banks 
is that they can offer a variety of products and 
services, they have a greater number of 
branches and ATMs, and they have added 
telephone and PC banking to their networks," 
says Fritz Elmendorf, vice president of com- 
munications at Consumer Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Arlington, Virginia. "Big banks 
have seen cost savings as a result," he adds, 
"but the consumer has paid the price for all 
this in the form of higher transaction fees." 
Elmendorf says that small community 
banks have done a better job at personal customer service. Still, these 
institutions face several new challenges when it comes to maintaining a 
competitive edge. For starters, they must adapt their computer networks 
to handle the upcoming turn of the century. Meaning, when the year 
2000 rolls around, a bank's computer system will have to recognize that 
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number as the year 2000. Some computers 
were designed to recognize only two digits. 
So, if you input 98, your system will recog- 
nize it as 1998. 

The problems could be considerable, 
say experts. "This is something that 
will actually impact every industry 
across the board," says Deborah Scott- 
Ensley, chairperson of the National 

Bankers Association, the 

Washington, D.C. -based 
trade group of minority- 
and women-owned banks. 
"It sounds very simple on 
the surface, but a lot of 
money is going to be spent 
reevaluating and revamp- 
ing computer systems. 
Over the next two years, 
every fmancial institution 
will undergo 'Computer 
2000' examination by fed- 
eral banking regulators." 

As black-owned banks 
rush to comply with fed- 
eral regulations, they 
must also find an eco- 
nomically feasible way to 
ride the wave of technolo- 
gy that has ushered in 
banking by phone and 
computer, adds Scott- 
Ensley, who is also presi- 
dent and CEO of Citizens 
Savings Bank and Trust 
Co. in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, with $35.4 mil- 
lion in assets. 

"At the same time, black 
banks have to continue to 
grow their branches and 
make sure they can provide some of the 
same products and services as the big 
banks," says Baunita Greer, president of 
Cromwell, Miller and Greer Inc., a New 
York securities brokerage firm. "There is 
still such a thing as economies of scale." 
The smallest of the black banks will have 
to grow to a certain size in terms of assets 
and capital base to open new branches and 
grant more loans. 

Moreover, black-owned financial 
institutions may find themselves com- 
peting for black dollars. Majority finan- 
cial institutions, with the aid of outside 
marketing and community development 



groups, are beginning to take notice of 
the $425 billion income of the African 
American market. 

Last year, a $50 million partnership was 
established between Chase Manhattan 
Mortgage Corp., the Los Angeles Urban 
League and Operation Hope, a local 
community-based organization dedicated 
to urban economic empowerment. Chase 




Louis Prezeau of Newark, New 
Jersey-based City National 
broadened his bank's reach 
by buying a branch in the 
New York market 



will gran: the 
home loans, the Urban League will supply 
loan candidates and Operation Hope will 
provide the training and education neces- 
sary to make the initiative work. The part- 
nership is a direct result of the merger 
between Chase Manhattan and Chemical 
Bank in 1996, and a means of satisfying 
Community Reinvestment Act require- 
ments. 

Another sign that majority firms are tak- 
ing notice is the scheduled debut this sum- 
mer of Clout, a quarterly personal finance 
magazine. Designed as a direct mail cam- 
paign. Clout will be used by banks to reach, 
on a geographically exclusive basis, current 



and prospective African American cus- 
tomers with an annual household income 
of $50,000 or above. The publication is 
put out by white-owned McMurry 
Publishing Inc. in Phoenix, and will 
feature articles about prominent African 
American personalities and businesses in 
addition to customized information from 
various banks about their products and ser- 
vices. Some 20 financial 
institutions have expressed 
an interest in the custom 
publishing initiative, in- 
cluding Bank of America 
and Citibank, Nj\. 

Are majority banks 
looking for ways to ap- 
pease Community Rein- 
vestment Act rules or do 
they truly see African 
Americans as a viable mar- 
ket? Whichever side you 
come down on, it seems 
there is still a need for big 
banks and black banks to 
do a better job of market- 
ing to African Americans. 

A BANNER YEAR 
FOR BANKING 

The list of marriages 
between superregionai 
banks has been growing 
rapidly, with 599 com- 
mercial banks being 
absorbed in 1997 alone. 
Among the recent midti- 
billion-dollar mergers 
were First Union's $16.6 
billion deal with Core- 
States, Citicorp's and Traveler's Group 
Inc.'s $70 billion-plus merger, and 
NationsBank Corp.'s $60 billion deal 
with Bank America Corp. The merger of 
black-owned Southern Bank and Citizens 
Trust Bank is a strong indication that 
African American financial institutions 
are also looking at the benefits of size. 

Across the board, assets for black- 
owned banks in 1997 topped $3.57 
billion, up from $3.30 billion in 1996. 
Total deposits in 1997 were $2.98 bil- 
lion, compared with $2.79 billion the 
previous year. Total loans for 1997 
equaled $2.16 billion, from $2.10 billion 
in 1996. Total capital for 1997 equaled 
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Flood insurance. It's just smart business. 



If you own a small business, you 
know that it's a part of you. That's 
why you tr> to be prepared for anything 
that could jeopardize it. Yet the threat 
of floods is one thing you may have 
overlooked. Over 90% of all natural 
disasters in the United States involve 
flooding. And a flood can destroy your 
years of effort in minutes. 

Are y ou covered? 

Many small business owners find out 
too late that most business insurance 
doesn't cover flood damage. Fortunately, 
the National Flood Insurance Program 



offers flood insurance that covers small 
businesses like yours. 

Give y ourself p eace of mind. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. Between 25% to 30% 
of flood insurance claims come from 
low to moderate risk areas. So, mail 
the coupon or call your insurance 
company, agent or this toll-free num- 
ber, I-888^ALL-FLOOD, ext. 152. 
Act now, since there's a waiting period 
before your coverage takes effect. 
Because with floods, you can never 
say never. 



1-888-CALLFIjOOD ext. 152 ^ 

Please send me informarion about NFIP. 

MAIL TO: FEMA/MSC PO BOX 1038, 
JESSUP. MD 20797-9408 
Do you have an insurance agent or company! Yes □ No^ 
If yes, who ts your insurance agent and/or company? 
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Administered by FEMA 
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Administered by FEMA 



We can't replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. 
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$305 million vs. $271 million in 1996. 

Overall, commercial banks and savings 
institutions earned record profits in 1 997, 
according to the Washington, D.C.-based 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. (FDIC). 
For all of 1997, 9,143 FDIC-insured 
banks posted net income of $59.2 billion, 
up $6.9 billion from 1996. The FDIC 
attributes increased earnings to a strong 
growth in commercial and construction 
loans and other interest-earning assets as 
well as increased revenues from trust busi- 
ness and bank fees. Profits for 1,779 
insured savings institutions were $8.8 bil- 
lion, up $1.8 billion from 1996. Bank 
assets increased by 9.5% (or $436.6 bil- 
lion), the largest percentage gain since 
1980, totaling $5.01 trillion in 1997. 



WHERE EVERYBODY 
KNOWS YOUR 
NAME ... 

Even as merger fever 
continues, the financial 
industry is looking more 
and more toward indirect 
banking and automated 
services to save on costs. 
The move has often liter- 
ally shut customers out 
of the bank. It's a phenom- 
enon, however, that bodes 
well for smaller banks, 
which can boost market 
share through personalized 
service. In fact, small banks 
with assets under $ 1 billion 
are growing at their fast- 
est pace since the reces- 
sion of the early 1990s, 
according to Kathleen 
Murphy, director of the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ation's Community Bank- 
ers Council in Washington, 
D.C. 

"Many customers still 
like the personal touch of 
going in and being able to 
talk to the bank president or 
senior officers," explains 
Emma Chappell, president and CEO of 
United Bank of Philadelphia (No. 1 5 on 
the BE BANKS list), which has grown to 
$108.9 million in assets, six branches and 
an 80% loan-to-deposit ratio. "I know 



many of my customers by name, because I 
attend the same church that they do or 
their children attend school with the chil- 
dren of the people on my staff." 

African Americans in particular like 
what's called relationship banking, says 
Sylvesta L. Jennings, chairman and CEO of 
First State Bank in Danville, Virginia, with 
$38.3 million in assets in 1997 and loans 
accounting for 79% of total deposits. "Up 
until a year ago, you could come and see me 
direcdy to make a loan of almost any size, 
whether it was to buy an automobile, home 
or Stan a small business," says Jennings. "I 
now deal mosdy with the larger loans. But 
my entire staff from the top down is com- 
mitted to finding ways to make a loan rather 
than ways not to make it." 




First State Bank CEO 
Sylvesta Jennings focuses 
on "relationship banking' 
to increase deposits 



LEVERAGING COMMUNITY 
AND CORPORATE LENDING 

Over the last two years, black-owned 
financial institutions have shown that 
they're better able to aggressively market 



and issue nonconforming loans (those 
made with special allowances) and con- 
forming loans (those made to credit-wor- 
thy borrowers that can be purchased in the 
secondary market). Many of them, includ- 
ing federal savings banks, have benefited 
greatly from certification by Fannie Mae 
and Freddie Mac to grant loans. 

The nation's largest African American- 
owned bank. Carver Bancorp Inc., has 
boosted its mortgage lending to about 55% 
of its total $416 million in assets. The New 
York-based bank expanded its overall loan 
portfolio from $240 million in 1996 to 
$244.9 million in 1997. Also in 1997, 
Carver made several large loan purchases — 
about $100 million — from institutions 
such as Chase Manhattan Bank and 
Countrywide Home 
Loans. Although these 
purchases have made up 
the largest part of Carver's 
loan growth, the bank has 
become more aggressive in 
its origination of loans. 

United Bank of Phila- 
delphia is also increasing its 
mortgage lending in low- 
and medium-income areas 
through community devel- 
opment loans. The bank, 
which has been certified 
as a Community Develop- 
ment Financial Institution 
(CDFI) by die U.S. Trea- 
sury Department, recently 
financed the construction 
of 1 0 homes in an area that 
was once an abandoned 
lot. "Once the homes are 
built, we will provide the 
mortgages for the residents 
living in them," says 
Chappell. United also 
secured $500,000 from die 
Treasury Department. 
The University of Penn- 
sylvania gave the bank a 
matching grant to provide 
training in first-time home buying, home 
repairs and entrepreneurship. Ultimately, 
United plans to provide venture capital for 
small business owners. 

Black-owned banks are also doing a 
better job at increasing revenues by offer- 
ing investment products. In 1996, 
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Baltimore-based Harbor Bank of 
Maryland (No. 10 on the BE BANKS list) 
established a subsidiary, Harbor 
Financial Services, which sells stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds and life insurance 
annuities, and prepares formal financial 
plans for its customers. 

"We have been getting a lot of inquiries 
this year, because Roth IRAs have 
captured the attention of a lot of people in 
the community," says Joseph Haskins Jr., 
Harbor president and CEO. "So, cus- 
tomers have been coming to us to set up 
different retirement accounts." 

Over the last cou- 

pie of years. Harbor, 
which has $135.9 



million in assets. City National President 
and CEO Louis Prezeau emphasizes 
the need for large minority-owned 
banks, which must grow either by 
merging with other banks or by making 
acquisitions where possible. 

"My goal is to open or acquire two 
branches a year. Of course, the problem 
is raising sufficient capital to do more 
acquisitions. We are looking for creative 
ways to raise money, including offering 
nonvoting stock in the bank." Later 
this year. City National will open a 
branch in Paterson, New Jersey, where a 
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million in assets, 
has faced stiff compe- 
tition from big 
banks moving into 
Baltimore and Prince 
George's County. 
But Haskins is un- 
daunted. "If you 
provide quality prod- 
ucts and service, you 
can compete with 
almost any institu- 
tion. We have been 
very carefiil in defin- 
ing our market." 

For instance, 
Haskins explains, 
Harbor specializes 
in lending to those 
firms with $500,000 
to $25 million in gross sales. Harbor has 
done its fair share of commercial and 
Small Business Administration-guaran- 
teed loans, which range in size from 
$100,000 to $1.2 million. With a total 
loan portfolio of $77.6 million, the 
bank's commercial lending increased 
from $23 million in 1996 to $26 million 
in 1997. 

Several banks, like City National Bank 
of New Jersey (No. 9 on the BE BANKS 
list), are branching outside of their 
geographic boundaries. The Newark- 
based bank, with $138.9 million in 
assets and a $56.9 million loan portfolio, 
recently added its fifth location and 
gained a foothold in New York by ac- 
quiring Carver Bancorp's Roosevelt, 
Long Island, branch, which had $10.3 



BLACK-OWNED BANKS 


1996 


1997 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


1,941 


2,030 


4.59% 


ASSETS* 


$3,296,405 


$3,572,372 


8.37% 


CAPITAL- 


$271,329 


$304,684 


12.29% 


DEPOSITS* 


$2,794,481 


$2,981,158 


6.68% 


LOANS* 


$2,103,249 


$2,158,828 


2.64% 



'In millions 
Prepared by B.E. Research. 



predominately Latino and African 
American population has a strong small 
business environment. 

To boost their capital base, many of 
the minority-owned banks are intensely 
participating in consortiums and syndi- 
cation lending, in part thanks to an ini- 
tiative by the National Bankers 
Association. Since banks are limited to 
lending no more than 15% of their capi- 
tal base, loan syndication plays a sig- 
nificant role in black banks'ability to 
grant large loans. 

Last October, Gateway National Bank, 
in St. Louis, was appointed the lead loan 
syndicator of a consortium of 38 minori- 
ty-owned banks to extend a revolving 
$73 million line of credit to Wal-Mart 
Stores Inc., in Bentonville, Arizona, 



allowing the $104.8 billion retail giant to 
finance such things as expansions and 
store improvements. 

Still, many black-owned banks argue 
they are better serving their customers by 
increasing their access to credit. "We have 
taken some steps to increase our market 
share and improve on our capital base 
through retained earnings," says First 
State's Jennings. "Even though we are a 
very small bank, we have managed to 
steadily increase our loan portfolio. 
Although our past-due rates are higher 
than most, when it comes to charge-oflfe, 
we are the envy of 
the industry. We 
work hard to col- 
lect the loans that 
we make. We 
work with our 
customers to help 
them pay us 
back." By year- 
end, Jennings 
hopes to expand 
the bank's branch 
network by merg- 
ing with a nearby 
minority-owned 
savings and loan, 
with $8 million in 
total assets. 

Black-owned 
financial institu- 
tions must contin- 
ue to increase 
their streams of 
revenues and the availability of credit to 
minority communities while providing a 
broader range of products and services. 
Those that acquire branches or merge with 
each other to develop a regional presence 
should fare well against the behemoths of 
the banking industry. 

"Smaller banks can compete with the 
big banks. Granted, each bank will have 
to find its own niche and aggressively 
go after that niche," says Citizens' 
ScottEnsley. "We can't be all things to 
everybody. For Citizens, one of our prima- 
ry focuses is granting church loans and 
increasing deposits among church mem- 
bers. There will always be a place for minor- 
ity-owned institutions. We were created to 
serve the underserved and are committed to 
doing a good job in our communities." □ 
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ARCHITEUSOFTHE 
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B.E.BANKS 





THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 1 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


ASSETS' 


CAPITAL* 


DEPOSITS' 


LOANS* 


1 


1 


CARVER BANCORP INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Thomas L. Clark Jr. 


1949 


125 


415.800 


35.300 


269.100 


244.900 


2 


2 


INDEPENDENCE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


Washington, 
DC 


William B. Fitzgerald 


1968 


71 


269.761 


19.281 


204.091 


235.247 


3 


4 


INDUSTRIAL BANK N.A. 


Washington, 
DC 


8. Doyle Mitchell Jr. 


1934 


159 


250.501 


20.395 


208.780 


172.849 




4 


5 


HIGHLAND COMMUNITY BANK 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


George R. Brokemond 


1970 


120 


246.510 


16.572 


228.046 


104.609 




5 


3 


SEAVifAY NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Walter E. Grady 


1965 


260 


246.000 


23.000 


212.000 


103.000 


6 


7 


CITIZENS TRUST BANK 
OFATUNTA 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


James E. Young 


1921 


140 


185.405 


16.650 


164.268 


121.866 




7 


6 


FAMILY SAVINGS BANK FSB 


Los Angeles, 
California 


Wayne-Kent A. Bradshow 


1948 


69 


174.547 


10.724 


132.278 


143.497 




8 


9 


UBERTY BANK AND TRUST CO. 


New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Alden J. McDonald Jr. 


1972 


135 


147.651 


10.848 


133.974 


93.761 


9 


8 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Newark, 
New Jersey 


Louis E. Prezeou 


1973 


63 


138.868 


10.052 


119.717 


56.947 


10 


10 


THE HARBOR BANK 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Joseph Haskins Jr. 


1982 


71 


135.871 


15.989 


118.935 


77.616 


11 


11 


MECHANICS & FARMERS BANK 


Durhom, 
North Carolina 


Julio W. Taylor 


1908 


78 


130.900 


15.523 


113.342 


92.040 


12 


12 


BROADWAY FEDERAL BANK 


Los Angeles, 
Colifornio 


Paul C. Hudson 


1947 


51 


125.100 


13.400 


109.900 


103.689 


1 


13 


16 


CONSOLIDATED BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Richmond, 
Virginia 


Vernord W. Henley 


1903 


95 


110.361 


8.970 


99.857 


47.952 


14 


13 


ILLINOIS SERVICE 
FEDERAL S&L ASSOC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Thelma J. Smith 


1934 


45 


109.672 


11.186 


88.458 


26.190 


15 


15 


UNITED BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Dr. Emma C. Chappell 


1992 


80 


108.914 


7.091 


99.426 


73.694 


16 


14 


FOUNDERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, 
Colifornio 


Carlton J. Jenkins 


1991 


75 


100.000 


8.100 


90.000 


67.000 


17 


17 


FIRST INDEPENDENCE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Donald Dovis 


1970 


70 


99.732 


5.881 


81.101 


40.642 


IB 


18 


TRI-STATE BANK OF MEMPHIS 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Jesse H. Turner Jr. 


1946 


70 


98.168 


11.169 


85.944 


47.274 




19 


CITIZENS FEDERAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Bunny Stokes Jr. 


1957 


33 


94.310 


7.802 


85.413 


59.596 


20 


20 


DRYADES SAVINGS BANK FSB 


New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Virgil Robinson Jr. 


1994 


68 


75.549 


5.716 


68.613 


50.975 


u 


22 


BOSTON BANK OF COMMERCE 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Kevin Cohee 


1982 


27 


74.139 


10.246 


56.655 


42.003 


22 


21 


DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


Ronald Wiley 


1983 


27 


68.268 


4.412 


63.155 


43.587 


23 


23 


MUTUAL COMMUNITY SAVINGS 
BANK INC. SSB 


Durham, 
North Carolina 


George K. Quick 


1921 


28 


59.252 


7.834 


50.348 


47.722 


24 


25 


FIRST TUSKEGEE BANK 


Tuskegee, 
Alabama 


James W. Wright 


1895 


38 


54.000 


5.000 


49.000 


35.000 


25 




PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE- 


Miami, 
Florida 


Rachel Reeves 


1992 


32 


53.093 


3.538 


48.757 


27.172 



*ln millions of dollars, to neorest thousand Ranked by total assets os of December 31 , 1 997. Prepored by B E. Research, Reviewed by MHchell & Titus, LLP. 
**Source: FederoJ Deposit Insurance Corp., Washington D.C 
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THIS OCTOBER, PROMINENT AFRICAN AMERICAN 

entrepreneurs, CEOs of some of the nation's largest black-owned firms 
and high-ranking execs from corporate America will flock to Durham, 
North Carolina. The reason: to celebrate North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.'s 100th anniversary. In 1898, Dr. Aaron M. Moore, 
Durham's first black physician, and John Merrick, a former slave, found- 
ed the company. By 1939, Charles C. Spaulding, the third member of 



LIFE- 
SUSTAINING 
MEASURES 



Black insurance 
connpanies search 
for strategies to 
halt the erosion 
of their ranks 



the original management team, had 
built the firm into America's largest 
black-owned company. 

But amidst the festivities for North 
Carolina Mutual (No. 1 on the 1998 
BE INSURANCE COMPANIES list with 
assets of $215 million), those who 
know the history of the nation's black 
insurance companies will also feel 
sadness. In 1975, the BE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES list had 39 firms. 
Now there are just 10. Plus, the 
National Insurance Association (NIA), the nonprofit organization 
in Las Vegas representing African American-owned life insurance 
companies, has only 13 members total. 

The NIA's diminution raises questions. What are the most prescient 
and forward-thinking CEOs on the BE INSURANCE COMPANIES list 
doing to ensure not only their survival, but also continued growth? What 
caused the NIA membership to plummet, and how many black-owned 
insurance companies are likely to exist in 2000, or 1 0 years from now? 

All NIA members began as home service companies writing insurance 
policies to cover burial expenses. Their agents sold the policies in 



By Frank McCoy 
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people's homes and returned there to 
collect premiums. Many NIA firms belong 
to the Life Insurers Council (LIC) in 
Atlanta, which represents 80 firms that use 
the home service distribution system. The 
LIC says home service companies garner 
14% of all U.S. premi- 
and 



The NLA knows this, and its member- 
ship is fighting back in different ways. In 
recent years, the three largest black-owned 
firms — the only ones that have assets 
over $100 million — have cut expenses, 
re-engineered their business plans and cre- 



um income 



sel 



29% of all U.S. life 
insurance policies annu- 
ally. These firms seek to 
serve the 72% of 
Americans making less 
than $50,000 annually. 
A small fraction of LIC 
members are still either 
entirely or partially 
dependent on the sale 
of policies for "final 
expenses." In 1995, 
these companies col- 
lected almost $6 
billion in premiums 
and had life insurance 
in force worth $287 
billion. 

It's those numbers 
that have attracted atten- 
tion and competition. 
On the selling side, 
mainstream insurance 
firms want entry into the 
$35-$40 billion multi- 
cultural insurance mar- 
ket. So, they open offices 
in black areas, host 
insurance festivals and 
advertise in BLACK 
ENTERPRISE. Many large firms also bene- 
fit from working with consortiums of 
black independent insurance agents. 
These urban small business owners are 
banding together to get better deals on 
policies from white-owned insurance com- 
panies. 

All this attention pleases educated, mid- 
dle-income African American consumers. 
They want more than standard whole life 
and term life insurance policies. 
Increasingly, they desire investment 
products that provide a return, such as 
annuities, which can be fixed or variable, 
guaranteed interest contracts and 401(k), 
403(b), Keogh plans and IRAs. And the 
big firms are Uning up to sell them these 
items along with policies. 




North Carolina Mutual's 
Bert Collins is broadening 
his firm's base by using 
workplace sales plans 



ated new prod- 
ucts. And the 
changes they've 
made and are continuing to make are 
slowly boosting each firm's premiums and 
profits. Their success should be instruc- 
tive to other NIA companies. 

Of course, these black-owned firms 
really don't have a choice. They do busi- 
ness in an era of financial Darwinism. And 
their CEOs know if their institutions 
don't adapt, they'll either die or be forced 
to merge with black or white firms that 
know how to survive. 

In recent years, the growth of black- 
owned insurance firms has been stagnant. 
In 1995, the top 10 firms totaled assets of 
$688 million; last year, assets totaled $689 
million. In addition, the premium income 
(the money they make from policies) of 
these firms has dropped from $161 million 



in 1995 to $143 million in 1997. The 
value of the top- 10 firms' insurance in 
force has also been erratic, increasing fi-om 
$18.4 billion in 1995 to $18.7 billion in 
1996, then dropping ofi^ to $17.9 billion 
in 1997. Strategies used by North 
Carolina Mutual, Atlanta 
Life Insurance Co. and 
Golden State Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. may hold the 
keys to reversing these trends. 

RATING THE FIRMS 

Two companies. Standard 
& Poor's and A.M. Best, (the 
oldest insurance rating com- 
pany in the industry), rate 
the financial strength of 
insurance firms. S&P also 
judges how well companies 
will meet their insurance 
policyholder obligations. 
Higher-rated firms are seen 
as more likely to fiilfill their 
obligations by paying claims. 

In 1997, S&P analyzed 
only seven NIA companies. 
The ratings in S&P's 
"secure" range extend from 
"AAA" to "BBB." A "q" next 
to the rating shows it is based 
solely on quantitative analy- 
sis of financial data. 

Last February, North 
Carolina Mutual received an 
" Aq, ' the highest rating of the NIA group. 
It was in the good range, but its capacity 
to meet obligations was deemed "some- 
what susceptible to adverse economic and 
underwriting conditions." These may 
include recession or other economic 
changes that could decrease the sale of life 
insurance policies. 

The secure range low rating is "BBB." 
Williams-Progressive Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. in Opelousas, Louisiana 
(No. 8 on the BE INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES list with assets of $8.3 million), 
got a "BBBq" rating. S&P says the 
firm has adequate financial security, 
but its potential to meet obligations is 
"susceptible to adverse economic and 
underwriting conditions." 

The S&P's "vulnerable range" includes 
ratings from "BB" to "CCC." The second 
largest NIA company, Atlanta Life, had a 
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"BBq" rating. Its financial security may be 
adequate, but its capacity to meet long- 
term policy obligations was seen as 
"vulnerable to adverse economic and 
underwriting conditions." 

Four other NIA companies, Golden 
State, Reliable Life, Universal Life and 
Winnifield Life, all ranked at the "Bq" 
level. Their potential to fiilfill obligations 
was "particularly susceptible to adverse 
economic and underwriting conditions." 

The "B" level is a step above "CCC," 
which indicates "extremely 
vulnerable financial securi- 
ty." No NIA firms were 
rated at this level. 

ANOTHER 100 YEARS 

Bert Collins, North 
Carolina Mutual's president 
and CEO, is sure his compa- 
ny will succeed in its second 
century. Since 1996, the 
firm, which has offices in 11 
states and the District of 
Columbia, has held an A.M. 
Best "B++" or "very good" 
rating. In 1998, Collins says 
he wants an "A." 

Collins says the compa- 
ny's growth and good rat- 
ings have been keyed by its 
ability to create products 
attractive to the middle- 
income market while main- 
taining its home service base 
of selling small policies 
worth under $15,000 — the 
firm's "heart and soul." 

To honor its anniversary 
and entice new customers, 
North Carolina Mutual 
recently created a "Cen- 
tennial" universal life policy 
and a new whole life policy 
Centennial's attraction hinges on the fact 
that all life policies build cash for you after 
the cost of the insurance has been paid. 
The difference between universal and 
whole life policies is that the former offers 
yields to the purchaser on the cash-value 
portion — at a higher rate than on whole 
life policies. Collins says the Centennial 
has a "very attractive" 6% return, whereas 
most universal policies offer about 4%. 

The firm is also broadening its base 



through two workplace sales plans. The 
first sells universal life policies through a 
payroll deduction plan. Customers 
include Dudley Products, (No. 64 on the 
BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 list), the 
city of Raleigh and several historically 
black colleges and universities. North 
Carolina Mutual is also selling a direct 
group insurance product that will allow an 
employer to pay its employees' premiums. 
During the next five years, Collins pro- 
jects premium growth worth $ 1 5 million 




Atlanta Life's Charles 
Cornelius has hired a 
new management 
team to retool his firm 



The 



in each of these 
workplace sales divi- 
sions. And, he says with a laugh, that is 
not the traditional way "of selling policies 
over the kitchen table." 

ATLANTA RISING 

In 1997, Atlanta Life Insurance Co. 
added at least $3 million to its capital and 
surplus — which is an insurance compa- 
ny's equity. It also had a net profit of 
about $2 million. This was the first time 
the net income of the firm (No. 2 on the 
BE INSURANCE COMPANIES list with 



assets of $202 million) has gone up 
since 1995. But the firm, which operates 
in 1 7 states and gets nearly 60% of its pre- 
miums from Georgia, Texas and Illinois, 
achieved these goals through subtraction, 
not addition. How? Since becoming 
Atlanta Life's president and CEO in 
1996, Charles H. Cornelius has been 
busy. He hired a new management team, 
sold the firm's real estate portfolio, slashed 
district offices from 35 to 23, made a cor- 
responding cut in agents and reinvented 
its home service area. 

The payoff has been 
greater efficiency and 
reduced distribution 
costs, although consoli- 
dating offices reduced 
1997 premiums by $2 
million. Cornelius says, 
"We shrunk, but we had 
income from operations 
for the first time in quite 
a few years. We are small- 
er and more profitable, 
and we are gearing up for 
growth mode in 1998." 

Here's the plan. In 
1998, the firm is in- 
creasing its minimum 
policy size from $1,000 
to $10,000, which should 
be within the budget of 
its mostly working-class 
home service customers. 

Plus, the company is 
unveiling products creat- 
ed specifically to attract 
members of the black 
middle-income market 
who earn about $50,000 
annually. These items 
include 10- and 20-year term policies, an 
annual renewable term policy, a new 
annuity and an interest-sensitive whole 
life policy. With term policies, a customer 
insures his or her life for a set time and 
pays an annual premium based on age. 
The older you get, the more the policy 
costs. Annuities are fixed-rate investment 
vehicles that can provide income during 
retirement. The difference, says 
Cornelius, is that unlike its lower-priced 
home service products, Atlanta Life's new 
middle-market policies have a minimum 
face value of $50,000. 
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These factors led A.M. Best to give 
Atlanta Life a "B" or "fair," and a positive 
rating. Now, the challenge will be to see if 
it can carve a middle-income niche, raise 
premiums and cut costs simultaneously. 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 

Larkin Teasley knows change is risky. 
Since 1991, the CEO of Golden State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. (No. 3 on the 
1998 BE INSURANCE COMPANIES list 
with assets of $102.7 million) has whit- 
tled its home service 
market while focusing on 
selling insurance to black 
and Hispanic middle- 
income households earn- 
ing $20,000-$50,000 
annually. 

Golden State's results 
have been mixed. On the 
downside, in 1997, A.M. 
Best gave it its sixth con- 
secutive "C++" or "mar- 
ginal" rating. Also, the 
firm had the unfortunate 
distinction of suffering 
its seventh straight year 
of declining net invest- 
ment income — going 
from $9.7 million in 
1991 to $8.1 million. 

Since 1995. Golden 
State's premium income 
has been stalled at about 
the $15.4 million level. 

Teasley is expecting 
these numbers to change significantly due 
to Golden State's move into the 
Washington, D.C., and Maryland mar- 
kets. Last year, the D.C. office, which spe- 
cializes in sales to government employees, 
had the firm's highest sales in premiums. 
This was a coup since the office opened 
just last March. 

Teasley is buoyant. He contends that 
since 1990 the company's middle-income 
base has grown from 20% to 60% of its 
business. He believes the higher wage 
earners he is attracting in D.C. represent 
the continuation of some promising 
trends for his firm. "We think if an 
employer endorses Golden State and per- 
mits the employee to pay by payroll 
deduction, it means there is a much better 
chance of the policy staying in force," he 



says. "Plus, the salesperson doesn't have to 
try to catch the person at home or during 
nonworking hours." 

The ftiture of Golden State's Hispanic 
sales initiative is less clear. "Latinos repre- 
sent an opportunity," Teasley says. "They 
are at the lower end of the economic spec- 
trum just like African Americans, and the 
large [insurance] companies have been 
slow to penetrate the market because of 
attitudes about ethnic people and 
Spanish." 




Golden State is 
taking steps to reach 
Latino consumers. 
All its phone messages are in English and 
Spanish. Teasley also says the verbal 
prompts customers use to select informa- 
tion about products is bilingual, and he 
plans to hire bilingual sales agents. 
Unfortunately, he adds, Hispanic policy 
sales are still very low, and some Golden 
State employees have resisted entering 
that market. 

By contrast, there is no resistance to 
technology at Golden State. It is the only 
NIA company with an Internet home 
page (www.gsmlife.com). The two-year- 
old site allows customers to learn about 
the company and its products, and to pur- 
chase insurance. 



Golden State Mutual Life's 
Larkin Teasley is focusing 
on the block and Hispanic 
middle-income market 



THE FUTURE OF THE NIA 

Most of the CEOs of America's black- 
owned insurance companies feel uncom- 
fortable speaking about how rapidly their 
industry's niche is shrinking. They are 
members of a small fraternity and are 
often friends. Consequently, they speak in 
generalities. 

The NIA is a shadow of its former self 
Over three decades ago, it had more than 
40 members. Of course, there were also 
many more than 2,000 mainstream insur- 
ance companies as 
well. Both groups 
have suffered attri- 
tion as customers 
became more savvy 
and demanded not 
only insurance, but 
also other financial 
instruments that pro- 
vide them with high- 
er interest rates of 
return. As invest- 
ment laws changed, 
brokerage houses 
merged with insur- 
ance companies, and 
commercial banks 
began offering new 
consumer products. 
And each compet- 
itive development 
hit insurance compa- 
nies. 

Consequently, 
when change rip- 
pled through the 
insurance industry, 
the NIA was hit by 
tidal waves. Unfortunately, says North 
Carolina Mutual CEO Bert Collins, that 
is the natural order of business, and the 
companies that grow stronger succeed 
while others fail. 

Charles Cornelius, Atlanta Life's 
CEO, agrees. He adds that the NIA com- 
panies' greatest weakness is that "the 
firms are too small, while our greatest 
strength is that we know our marketplace 
and our customers know us." The reali- 
ty, he continues, is that in order to grow, 
NIA firms must find some way to con- 
solidate. In the past, firms such as 
Atlanta Life grew by taking over other 
NIA members. Now Cornelius says he 
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wants to grow by selling more policies to 
a broader array of customers. 

The contradictions are very apparent 
to Larkin Teasley. The Golden State 
Mutual CEO is also the president of 
the NIA. He says its membership under- 
stands lower- to lower-middle-income 
African Americans better than anyone 
else. Plus, the NIA firms have substantial 
financial assets. But, he admits, these 
assets may not be enough to save every 
NIA firm. Since segregation ended, the 
nation's demographics have changed 
more quickly than the NIA did. 
Consequently, many middle-class blacks 
who knew the NIA became the clients of 
white insurance firms. And that trend is 
too far out of the gate to stop. 

So what happens now? Teasley, Collins 
and Cornelius can't say for sure, but each 
CEO predicts his firm will survive. They 
are less sanguine about the NIA's 
chances. While Teasley, the group's pres- 
ident, projects the NIA will make it to 
2000, he is not sure how long it will last 
beyond that. Why? 
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BLACK-OWNED 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1996 


1997 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES 


2,217 


1,995 


-10.01% 


ASSETS* 


$680,020 


$688,683 


1.27% 


STATUTORY RESERVES* 


$491,293 


$190,603 


-0.75% 


INSURANCE IN FORCE* 


$18,703,293 


$17,860,684 


-4.51% 


PREMIUM INCOME* 


$150,112 


$143,091 


-4.68% 


NETINVESTMENT INCOME* 


$11,656 


$46,592 


11.85% 



'In miltions of dollars lo ttw neorest ihouund. 
Prtpored by B.L lles«orch. tevicwed by Mitchell i Titus LLP. 



After a pause, Teasley says, "In my 
personal opinion — not that of the 
NIA president — I believe that in 1 0 years 
only five African American-owned insur- 



ance firms will remain. The rest will have 
either died or been merged with other 
NIA members." As for the NIA itself, per- 
haps it will be a memory. □ 
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B.E.1NSURANCEC0MPANIES 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY/LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


ASSETS* 


STATUTORY 
RESERVES' 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE* 


PREMIUM 
INCOME* 


NET 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME* 


1 
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Atlonta, Georgia 
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GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 

INSIIRANCF CO 

Los Angeles, California 


Lorkin Teasley 


1925 


225 


102.699 


81.794 


3396.920 


15.426 


8.177 


4 


4 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Mftmnhic Tonnocc^P 

inCI 1 ipi M>, 1 CI 


Eldredge M. Williams 


1923 


420 


59.503 


51.632 


598.489 


16.340 


3.721 


5 


5 


BOOKER T.WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE CO. 

Rirmlnnnfim Ainh/imn 

Dirniingnurn^MiuDQmo 


Kirkwood R. Bolton 


1923 


100 


58.366 


43.197 


1362.999 


10.063 


9.778 


6 


6 


PROTEOIVE INDUSTRIAL 
Birmingham, Alabama 


James C. Harrison 


1923 


115 


18.258 


13.994 


80.630 


3.352 


0.340 


7 


7 


WINNFIELD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Ben D. Johnson 


1936 


35 


11.445 


8.722 


37.956 


1.474 


0.913 


8 


8 


WILLIAMS-PROGRESSIVE 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


Randolph J. Donatio 


1947 


57 


8.270 


6.260 


31.911 


1.304 


0.566 


9 


9 


GOLDEN CIRCLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Brownsville, Tennessee 


Cynthia Rawls Bond 


1958 


50 


6.924 


3.960 


26.466 


1.404 


0.578 


10 


10 


RELIABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Joseph H. Miller Jr. 


1940 


25 


6.034 


4.642 


29.853 


1.363 


0.273 



*ln millions of dollars, lo nearest thousond. As of December 31, 1997. Prepared by B.E. Reseorch. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, LLP. 
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NATHAN CHAPMAN JR. CAN'T FORGET THE BUTTERFLIES 

that toolc wing in liis stomacli the night b)cfore his firm made its debut as the 
nation's first publicly traded Afi^ican American investment bank. "I was so 
excited, I couldn't sleep," Chapman recalls. So around 3 a.m. he sprang out 
of bed, quickly dressed, and headed for the Baltimore offices of the 
Chapman Co. (No. 12 on the BE INVESTMENT BANKS list). 

As it turns out. Chapman wasn't the only restless one — so was his 
second-in-command, COO Earl Bravo. Peering through the window of his 
downtown residence. Bravo could see the lights shining at the company 
headquarters. He knew it could only be his boss. 

Soon, the two men were clamoring about the office in the wee hours of 



CHANGING OF 
THE GUARD 



Dynamic, new nnoney 
managers are setting 
up shop and expanding 
their offerings 



the morning. They made a 
checklist of evetything that had 
to be done and handled last- 
minute details like inspecting 
legal paperwork and fine-tun- 
ing written instructions to the 
firm's stockbrokers. 

By the time the market 
opened at 9:30 a.m., a core 
group of employees had joined 
Chapman and Bravo around a Quotron machine. Ten minutes later, the 
first 100 shares of Chapman Holdings Inc. changed hands. The stock 
moved up 12.5 cents, and a collective cheer thundered through the office. 

On that day, Feb. 27, 1 998, 40-year-old Nathan Chapman realized a long- 
held dream: he was now chief executive of a public, black-owned brokerage 
firm — a feat praised by industry newcomers and veterans alike. "That was the 
stud move of the century for African Americans on Wall Street," says Harold 
E. Doley Jr., who has been in the business for 30 years. He marvels that 
Chapman Holdings had revenues of just over $3 million, yet was able to 
command a healthy $8 per share stock price — making the stock affordable 
for the average investor and giving the firm a market capitalization of $30 mil- 
Uon. "It's a phenomenal achievement," adds Doley, chairman of Doley 
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in New Orleans (No. 14 on the BE INVEST- 
MENT BANKS list). 

Though Chapman Holdings' status as a 
public entity is unique, in many ways the 
firm symbolizes a changing of the guard 
among African American investment banks 
as they approach the new millennium. For 
more than a decade, firms such as Grigsby 
Brandford & Co., WR Lazard & Co. and 
Pryor McClendon Counts & Co. (No. 13 
on the BE INVESTMENT BANKS list) topped 
the list of black-owned investment firms. 
Now, with those firms either dismanded or 
in serious decline, a powerfiil new group of 
players is emerging. In truth, though, the 
current movers and shakers aren't really 
new to the industry. Each boasts at least a 
decade of experience in the investment 
business. And all have toiled at Wall Street's 
top-tier firms. 

While the current crop of black invest- 
ment professionals often adopt drastically 
different approaches to achieving success, 
they are all united by several factors. First, 
they are employing a "by any means neces- 
sary" strategy to securing the capital they'll 



need. For Chapman, an initial public 
offering did the trick. For others, building 
strategic alliances with larger, majority- 
owned firms has worked. Another group 



has opted to merge with one-time competi- 
tors to remain viable. 

This new breed of investment banker is 
now benefiting from the inroads carved by 
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BUCK-OWNED 
INVESTMENT BANKS 


1996 


1997 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 




311 


22.41% 


TOTAL ISSUES 
(In Billions) 


$57,923 


$122,539 


115.55% 


SENIOR-MANAGED ISSUES 
(In Millions) 


$6,881,185 


$6, Hi*. 159 


-11.15% 


CO-MANAGED ISSUES 
(In Billions) 


$51. 012 


$116,125 


128.10% 



* Exdudes WR lozord. Ptepored by B.E. leseardi. Reviewtd by MHdwII & Titus LLP. 
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black pioneers in the industry. Arguably, 
they are poised to learn from their forerun- 
ners' successes, as well as their mistakes. 

Today's investment bankers realize that 
they have to specialize in a broad array of 
financial services. That means doing every- 
thing from trading stocks and bonds to 
underwriting corporate equity offerings to 
asset management. That's in stark contrast 
to their predecessors — most of whom 
focused primarily, if not exclusively, on 
public finance. 

"We have definitely seen an ascension of 
what I call the 'New Jack' young black 
firms," says Tony Chapelle, publisher of 
Securities Pro, a New York-based newsletter 
that tracks African Americans in the invest- 
ment industry. Besides Chapman & Co., 
that New Jack band of African American 
broker-dealers includes the Utendahl 
Capital Partners L.P.(No. 1 on the BE 
INVESTMENT BANKS list), Williams 
Capital Group (No. 3 on the BE INVEST- 
MENT BANKS list), and Blaylock & 
Partners L.P. (No. 8 on the BE INVEST- 
MENT BANKS list). 



Despite all the changes, the repositioning 
of black-owned firms in the securities 
industry does not spell the death-knell of 
traditional lines of business such as munici- 
pal finance. Rather, on the cusp of the 21st 
century, black investment banks are aggres- 
sively expanding their products and ser- 
vices, and becoming more creative to sur- 
vive in a fiercely competitive environment. 

THE STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 

According to the U.S. Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, the 
17,462 African Americans who work in the 
securities industry amount to 8.4% of the 
209,048 people in the business. While their 
presence on Wall Street remains paltry, it is 
increasing somewhat, according to Ernest 
Green, chairman of the National 
Association of Securities Professionals 
(NASP), a black trade organization. 

Changes of another sort are also slowly 
taking place. This year, the New York 
Stock Exchange closed to observe Martin 
Luther King Jr.'s birthday for the first 
time. That's a marked departure from the 



brief moment of silence the Big Board had 
used to commemorate the date in previ- 
ous years. 

The credit for much of the progress 
belongs to groups like NASP, as well as the 
efforts of the Rev. Jesse Jackson and his 
Rainbow/Push Coalition. In March, for 
instance, Jackson hosted a three-day confer- 
ence designed to promote minorities and 
women on Wall Street. The high-profile 
gathering, anended by President Clinton, 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan 
and numerous Fortune 500 CEOs, turned 
the spotlight on the lack of diversity in the 
investment banking business. 

The initiative was part of a larger push by 
Jackson to get corporate America to increase 
economic ties with blacks via improved hir- 
ing practices, granting spots on corporate 
boards and making investments in the inner 
cities. Today's black investment banking 
pros, however, will tell you that a handout 
is the last thing they're looking for. 

"When 1 go into a presentation, I don't 
say 'Where's that set-aside?'" says James 
Reynolds Jr., CEO of Loop Capital 
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Markets, a Chicago firm launched in 
September that has seen its business grow 
like gangbusters. On the contrary, Reynolds 
asserts that he has to be better than his com- 
petitors to win new business and establish 
credibility. "We're the new kid on the block, 
so we've got something to prove," he says. 

In one deal in which Loop acted as 
sole financial adviser, the Illinois Sports 
Facilities Authority entered into a $105 
million forward interest-rate swap in con- 
nection with refmancing for the Chicago 
White Sox's new Comiskey Park. The 
deal amounted to a net savings of $11.8 
million. Separately, Loop has co-managed 
the underwriting of $2 billion in municipal 
bonds, and has been a selling group 
member for another $4 billion worth of 
muni bonds. 

MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
INDUSTRY CONSOUDATION 

That Loop Capital is doing well in the 
muni business defies conventional wisdom. 
Some observers, citing the sharp decline in 
municipal issuances from 1994 through 
1996, believe the muni industry is going 
the way of the dinosaur. But other experts 
and recent data suggest the muni bond 
business is in no way down for the count. 

In February, for instance, municipalities 
issued $22 billion in bonds to finance 
everything from building local schools to 
street improvement projects. The 
February figure marked the best single 
month ever for municipal issuances, 
according to Securities Data Co., a finan- 
cial information services firm in Newark, 
New Jersey. Consider also that last year, 
municipal underwriting totaled $215.1 
billion. While that amount is down some 
25% from the height of the muni business, 
1997 still ranks as the third best year on 
record for municipal issuances. 

Last year was surpassed only by 1993, 
which saw $289.6 billion in deals, and 1992 
when it hit $231.5 billion. The volume of 
offerings in which minority firms were lead- 
or co-managing underwriters reached 
$65.6 billion in 1997, compared with 
$61.9 billion in 1996. The recent uptick in 
issuances strengthens the resolve of those 
involved in underwriting municipal debt. 

"I'm still a big believer in munis. It's a 
very viable, profitable business if you can be 
competitive," insists Napoleon Brandford 



III, chairman of Siebert, Brandford, Shank 
& Co. L.L.C. (No. 6 on the BE INVEST- 
MENT BANKS list) Brandford said 90% of 
his business is munis; the rest is federal 
agencies. In September 1996, amid an 




Nathan Chapman Jr. couldn't 
sleep the night before his 
firm became the first black 
investment bonk to go public 



invesdgation into the business practices of 
Grigsby Brandford & Co. founder Calvin 
Grigsby, Brandford and Suzanne Shank left 
the firm to form SBS. Brandford and Shank 
own 51% of SBS; the remaining 49% is 
owned by Muriel Siebert & Co. Inc. 

Pointing to the collapse of Grigsby 
Brandford and other black-owned firms, 
some industry watchers say many African 
American investment bankers have fallen 
victim to run-ins with regulators, net capi- 
tal problems, tougher industry condiuons, 
and — in some instances — racism directed 
at successful black concerns. 

In any case, Brandford doesn't have rime 
for a pity party. "I don't view myself as a vic- 
tim," he says, adding that it's a misconcep- 
tion in the media that African American- 
run firms are the primary companies that 
have gone out of business. "Ten years ago, 
some of the top firms on Wall Street were 
Salomon Brothers, E.F. Hutton, Drexel, 
Rothschild and First Boston," he notes. 
"Those companies are no longer in busi- 
ness, but nobody wants to talk about that." 
Though markets and firms change, 



Brandford contends, "The players remain, 
perhaps just at different places." 

GROWTH VIA DIVERSIFICATION 

Muni bonds may be the staple some play- 
ers still depend on, but several investment 
banking shops have steered completely 
away from urban and suburban finance 
altogether. One, Utendahl Capital 
Partners, has made diversification into new 
businesses a way of life. Founded in 1992, 
Utendahl was the first minority-owned 
investment bank to specialize in taxable 
fixed-income securities, and has since 
broadened its business to include equity and 
convertible securities, corporate finance, 
mortgage and real estate finance, structured 
finance and financial advisory services. 

The firm's money management affiliate 
has also experienced explosive growth. In 
1 995, Utendahl Capital had $ 1 50 million in 
assets under management. Today, it man- 
ages more than $700 million for blue-chip 
clients including Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
RJR Nabisco and Time Warner Inc. 

President and CEO John Utendahl says 
his strategy is very simple. "Diversification 
minimizes risk. That's a very basic con- 
cept," he says. "You can't put all your eggs 
in one basket and expect to succeed in this 
industry." To further buttress the firm's 
success, Utendahl Capital has teamed up 
with America's biggest brokerage firm, 
Merrill Lynch & Co. Merrill was one of the 
original investors in Utendahl but now 
owns less than 20% of the company. 

It's an increasingly common strategy 
being pursued by African American invest- 
ment firms. But it's also one that's generat- 
ing a lot of controversy. Benita Pierce, one of 
the few African American women in the 
business to head her own firm, B. Pierce & 
Co. Inc., has been approached by majority- 
owned institutions looking to enter into a 
relationship with a black-owned firm. But 
Pierce turned down the offers because she 
questions the wisdom of such arrangements. 
"Look, no one's going to give you millions 
of dollars and not have something to say." 

Utendahl acknowledges that "it's very 
important that we show we have indepen- 
dence," even as he shrugs off criticism 
about his Merrill Lynch partnership. 
"Merrill Lynch is a limited partner," he 
notes, "and synergy is the game." Besides, 
"every business school teaches you that 
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Strategic alliances are one way to sustain 
and promote growth in any industry." In 
considering the firm's needs, "we weren't 
looking to reinvent the wheel," he adds. 

Utendahl Capital isn't the only invest- 
ment bank leveraging the deep pockets and 
other resources of majority-owned firms. 
JefFeries & Co. has a 19% equity stake in 
Williams Capital, and Blaylock & Partners 
has ties with Bear Steams & Co., which has 
an 1 8% ownership interest. For Blaylock, 
the partnership has helped lead to some 
high-profile deals in the corporate bond 
market. 

Blaylock made history in 1996, when it 
became the first minority-owned firm to 
lead a corporate bond deal in excess of 
$100 million. Blaylock underwrote $300 
million in debt for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In 1997, the firm came back 
and lead-managed a $150 million bond 
offering for Texaco Inc. in the wake of the 
oil company's setdement of a multimillion- 
dollar racial discrimination lawsuit. 

In 1998, the Bear Stearns alliance has 
already helped Blaylock get the nod to 
underwrite and sell to institutional investors 
$800 million in corporate bonds issued by 
Walt Disney, Ford Motor Co. and a divi- 
sion of General Motors. Other minority- 
and women-owned firms, such as Williams 
Capital and Muriel Siebert & Co., also took 
part in these deals as pan of an underwrit- 
ing syndicate put together by Bear Steams, 
which also profits. It earns underwriting 
fees fi'om the arrangement and uses its affil- 
iation with a minority-ovmed firm as a sell- 
ing point with debt issuers. 

FUTURE PROSPEaS 

Since margins are slimmer on municipal 
business, expect African American firms 
with a strong capital base and distribution 
to turn to corporate underwriting. 

"The corporate market certainly repre- 
sents a new frontier," says Bernard Beal, 
head of M.R. Beal & Co. (No. 7 on die BE 
INVESTMENT BANKS list) He should know. 
A veteran of the investment business, Beal 
has twice tried to penetrate the corporate 
arena. Though his initial efforts were unsuc- 
cessfiil, he vows to take another run at the 
business. And for Beal, persistence has typ- 
ically paid off His firm also ranked among 
the top contenders during the era that saw 
the rise of Grigsby Brandford, Pryor 



McClendon, and WR Lazard. Today, how- 
ever, Beal's operation is the only one of 
those four firms that remains largely intact. 
"Who would've thought that I would be the 
last man standing?" asks Beal. 

Meanwhile, black-owned regional firms 
are carving out niches in specialty areas such 
as picking small-cap stocks, but most still 
concentrate on public finance. In Alabama, 
Harold Gilchrist, CEO of Gilchrist & Co. 
Inc. (No. 1 1 on the BE INVESTMENT 




James Reynolds, CEO of Loop 
Capital Markets, says his firm 
is not looking for set-aside 
business in munis 



BANKS list), says although he ventures into 
commercial development projects, under- 
viTiting muni bonds remains his bread-and- 
butter business. Gilchrist recently led the 
$60 million underwriting of a major theme 
park called VisionLand, located outside of 
Birmingham. 

The bonds sold to finance the park were 
not rated; in an unprecedented show of 
cooperation, 1 1 municipalities in Alabama 
agreed to guarantee the bonds. "We've had 
to be a litde creative to exist in this market," 
Gilchrist says. The 300-acre amusement 
park is to open May 23; the park's Web site 
has already received 7,000 hits from 
Internet surfers around the world. And 
Alabama officials credit Gilchrist with 
helping to put the state on the map. 

"VisionLand is going to change Alabama 



to a destination point. All of this can be 
direcdy traced to Harold's firm," says Larry 
Langford, mayor of Fairfield. The 
VisionLand deal also led to a $20 million 
entertainment zone project for Gilchrist. 

Such projects give Nathan Chapman 
hope for the future. His company focuses its 
research efforts on "the domestic emeipng 
market," or businesses owned by African 
Americans, Latinos, Asians and women. 
Chapman offers a universe of publicly held 
minority businesses in which shareholders 
can invest. Moreover, he has identified a 
large pool of privately held minority compa- 
nies that he says are ripe to go public. 

Chapman isn't the only person who 
believes the time has come for African 
Americans to generate and build wealth. 
Beal, who also co-chairs the Securities 
Industry Association diversity committee, 
says a 1 997 SIA study found that the num- 
ber of African American households with 
incomes above $100,000 has tripled to 
259,000 during the past decade. 
Furthermore, African Americans have over 
$400 billion in income. 

Backed by those figures, Chapman 
Holdings may represent a "pure play" on the 
vitality and economic prospects for African 
American businesses. "We could well be the 
catalyst to African American economic 
development in this country," he says. 

And make no mistake, while Chapman 
has lofty goals for minority-owned busi- 
nesses in the U.S., he has equally ambitious 
objectives for his own firm. In particular, 
he's on the prowl for suitable acquisitions. 
He'd like to buy other African American 
investment banks in a bid to build one 
large, full-service firm that could boast 
expertise in everything from money man- 
agement to trading stocks and bonds to 
corporate finance work. 

Sound like a pipe dream? Not by a long 
shot, says Chapelle, who has long advocat- 
ed consolidation among minority-owned 
firms to help solve many woes created by a 
lack of capital. And Chapman says he's 
ready to put his money where his mouth 
is — by offering what he calls "generous 
compensation packages, considerable 
equity in the firm and management 
responsibility." 

Says Chapman: "The challenge is, as 
minority professionals, can we do it? Can we 
come together? I believe we can." □ 




The World of Ford is a 

The partnership that Ford has developed 
with minorities across America has 
enriched the business and personal lives 
of all involved. 

Ford supports minority dealer representa- 
tion, evident in the numbers of successful 
minority Ford Dealers. 




World of Opportunity. 

Currently, Ford has more minority-operated 
dealerships than any other U.S. automobile 
manufacturer. 




These successful partnerships help make 
the world of Ford a world of opportunity. 
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Daily Blossom's Saundra 
Parks calls Philip Morris 
partnership "Our 
relationship with Philip 
Morris has made us a 
better, more creative, 
more competitive 
organization." 



At Philip Morris: 



Cutting Edge Designs and top notch 
service separate New York floral design fimn Daily Blossom from the bunch. In 
1 990, the five-person firm began providing floral arrangements for Philip Morris 
headquarters lobby. The eye-catching designs led to new assignments — floral 
designs for our board room and dining rooms, building-wide holiday display 
and designs for Philip Morris-sponsored events like our Women's Virginia Slims 
tennis tournament at Madison Square Garden. Exposure brought contracts 
with other Fortune 500 companies, and today Daily Blossom has over 22 
employees and is growing strong. We're glad we've helped the company grow 
and bloom. After all, everyone deserves a chance to prove they can cut it. 

Philip Morris Companies Inc., the world's largest consumer packaged goods 
company encourages diversity in every phase of our business. Since 1 98 1 , our 
supplier diversity program has sparked opportunities for thousands of minority- 
owned and women-owned firms each yean We urge other companies to join 
us in opening doors for diversity vendors. It's definitely a winning strategy. 

Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
120 Park Avenue 
NewYork, NY 10017 

Philip Morris Management Corp. • Kraft Foods, Inc. • Miller Brewing Company • Philip Morris Capital Corporation 

Philip Morris International Inc. * Philip Morris U.S.A. 
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B.E.INVESTMENTBANKS 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


S 

YEAR 
STARTED 


ENIOR-MANAGED CO-MANAGED 
ISSUES* ISSUES* 

(Millions of dollars) (Billions of dollars) 


1 


1 


UTENDAHL CAPITAL 
PARTNERS L.P. 


New York, 
New York 


John 0. Utendohl 


1992 


2,100.000 


4.600 


2 


5 


JACKSON SECURITIES INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Moynard H. Jackson 


1987 


1,100.000 


5.000 


3 


11 


THE WILLIAMS CAPITAL 
GROUP L.P. 


New York, 
New York 


Christopher J. Williams 


1994 


755.000 


0.304 


4 





FIRST COMMONWEALTH 
SECURITIES CORP. 


New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Norbert A. Simmons 


1987 


650.000 


0.450 


5 


4 


APEX SECURITIES INC. 


Houston, 
Texos 


Rodney Ellis 


1987 


507.750 


4.255 


6 





SIEBERT BRANDFORD 
SHANK & CO. LLC 


San Francisco, 
California 


Napoleon Brondford III 
Suzanne F. Shank 


1996 


345.040 


16.900 


7 


3 


M. R. SEAL & CO. 


New York, 
New York 


Bernard B. Beol 


1988 


150.000 


26.150 


8 


6 


BLAYLOCK & PARTNERS L.P. 


New York, 
New York 


Ronald E. Blaylock 


1994 


150.000 


11.282 


9 


9 


SBK-BROOKS 
INVESTMENT CORP. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Eric L. Small 


1993 


115.000 


2.666 


10 


10 


POWELL CAPITAL 
MARKETS INC. 


Roselond, 
New Jersey 


Arthur F. Powell 


1990 


82.659 


2.892 


11 




GILCHRIST & CO. INC. 


Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Harold Gilchrist 


1983 


72.000 


0.555 


12 


13 


THE CHAPMAN CO. 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Nathan A. Chapman Jr. 


1986 


50.000 


2.700 


13 


7 


PRYOR McCLENDON 
COUNTS & CO. INC. 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Malcoimn D. Pryor 


1981 


36.710 


33.766 


14 


IS 


DOLEY SECURITIES INC. 


New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Harold E. Doley Jr. 


1973 


** 


3.505 


IS 


2 


RIDEAU LYONS & CO. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


Lamar A. Lyons 


1986 


*• 


1.400 



'This is for oil issues Including, but not limited to, municipal, agency, corporate and morloage backed securities for the yeor ending December 31, 1997. " These investmetil bonks did not participate 
OS senior managers for runicipol, agency, corporate or mortgoge-oacked securities for the year ending December 31 , 1 997. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell & Titus, L LP. 
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Blistering days. Freezing 
nights. A landscape that in some places 
resembles the surface of the moon. 

It takes a special type of 
person to live in the Arizona desert. And we're 
proud to say that some of those special types 
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are working at Toyota's multi-million-dollar 
Arizona Technical Center and Proving Ground. 

Here, teams of local sci- 
entists, engineers and drivers put Toyota 
vehicles through the kind of torture most of us 
will never experience in a lifetime of driving. 

Arizona is just one part of 
Toyota's global family of operations. A net- 
work that encompasses technical centers and 
design studios on three continents. And man- 
ufacturing facilities in 26 countries from 
Australia, to Venezuela, to the UK. 

As a company doing 
business in the global marketplace, Toyota 
recognizes the need to invest locally, to ensure 
that the products we sell answer the special 
needs and standards of all of our customers. 
In the U.S., there are Toyotas designed In 
California, tested in Michigan and built in 
Kentucky, California, and soon in Indiana. 

Around the world, Toyota 
is committed to investing in local people. 
And, even out in the desert, it's proving to be 
a fertile investment. 
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B.E. FINANCIAL COMPANY OF THE YEAR 



RONALD E. BLAYLOCK IS IN THE 

zone. Much like his play with the Geoige- 
town Hoyas in the NCAA Final Four in 
1982, Blaylock has the hot hand and he's 
taking his shot and scoring big time. First, 
there was his $300 million bond deal for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) in 1996. 
His firm, Blaylock & Partners L.P. (B&P), 
played lead manager on the first 
corporate bond sale to be completely under- 
written by minority firms. But, the coup de 
maitre came in January 1997 when B&P 
became the first minority-owned firm to 
serve as lead underwriter on a deal for a For- 
tune 500 company. It took $150 million in 



BIG LEAGUE 



guaranteed notes to market for oil company 
giant Texaco. 

That was followed by three more utility 
deals as co-manager, first for New Jersey- 
based Public Service Electric and Gas 
(PSE&G), then Pacific Gas and Elearic Co. 
and finally. Southern California Edison Co., 
which all took place between June and 
December 1997. So fer in 1998, Blaylock 
has scored three more corporate underwrit- 
ings — beginning in January with a $200 
million bond deal for The Walt Disney Co., 
and following in February with back-to- 
back deals co-managing a $300 million 
debenture for Ford Motor Co. and another 
$300 million for GMAC Financial Services. 

All this activity has taken place over the 
past two years when black-owned invest- 
ment banks have been taking it on the chin 
on Wall Street. Whether due to timibling 
profits, tumultuous relationships or thin- 
ning margins on once-profitable municif>al 
bond business, black investment banks — 
especially veteran firms — ^are scrambling to 
rebound their businesses. Some industry 
analysts quesrion the need for black-owned 



firms: "There are just too many players," 
said Tony Chapelle, publisher of Securities 
Pro, a New York-based industry newsletter, 
in a 1996 New York Times article on the 
struggle many are facing. "The municipal 
business has undergone changes, and there's 
the need for a lot of these firms to consoli- 
date or find new lines of business." 

While some question the "need" for 
black firms, several — mostly the young, 
newer firms — have steered themselves away 
from the muni market and toward corpo- 
rate business. To that end, B&P has focused 
itself on diversification via primary offer- 
ings, whether for private companies or gov- 

ernment, and financial 

advisory work in six to 
seven seaors, all the while 
looking at business that's 
consumer-driven. And 
B&P is on a tear. 

The firm has grown 
from seven employees and 
$3.38 billion in total issues 
when it started in 1994 to 
42 traders, analysts and 
staff with $14.4 billion in 
senior and co-managed issues at year-end 
1997. The firm is in acquisition mode. If its 
early success is any measure of future 
performance, B&P is well fwised for signif- 
icant growth and opportunity. It's those 
kinds of impressive numbers and bold 
business moves that have earned B&P the 
distinction of being the BLACK ENTER- 
PRISE Financial Company of the Year. 

MAKING THE MOST OF AN 
OPPORTUNITY 

As a kid growing up in Wmston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Ron Blaylock learned the 
value of preparing for opportunities. "Bas- 
ketball was my thing," he recalls. "It was fun, 
competitive and I enjoyed 
winning." Blaylock says he realized during 
his junior year of high school when he 
became a "scorer" that basketball might earn 
him an opportunity — a scholarship to col- 
1^. "You only get scholarships for offense," 
he explains. 

His offensive maneuvers landed him in 
Coach John Thompson's program at 
Georgetown University in Washington, 



D.C, in 1978. But, when a broken ankle in 
his freshman year kept him sidelined, Blay- 
lock learned to channel his enei^ies toward 
the team's effort. That early setback helped 
him to continue to work hard and follow his 
game plan, "so that when the opportunity 
does arise, I'm ready to capitalize on it," he 
explains. It's a lesson he's 
carried forth ever since. 

His sense of a team mission manifested 
itself recently, when Blaylock convinced 
Milton M. Irvin to leave his very cozy, secure 
18-year tenure as managing director at 
Salomon Brothers to join him as president 
and COO of B&P. "Deep down inside, I 
always wanted to have a significant role at a 
minority-owned firm; it was only a question 
of when," says Irvin, who once had a 25% 
equity stake in WR Lazard, the onetime 
powerhouse black investment bank on the 
Street. It took nearly a year of coaxing for the 
right rime to come, but "I was parient be- 
cause I knew it was the right choice." 

He also made good choices in college after 
realizing he probably wasn't going to make 
it to the NBA. He decided to double major 
in marketing and finance. 

During the summer between his jimior 
and senior years at Georgetown, Blaylock 
met his next major opportunity — an intern- 
ship on the trading floor at A.G. Becker, a 
major investment bank in New York City. 
"It was competitive; it was winning. It fit my 
personality and I got the confirmation that I 
needed with the energy of Wall Street and 
trading," he adds. 

Blaylock graduated with offers from 
companies as diverse as International Paper, 
Proaer & Gamble and JP Morgan. But he 
accepted an offer from Citicorp Investment 
Bank to go into their capital markets train- 
ing program. He and another Georgetown 
alum were the only new hires with bache- 
lor's degrees; the other 22 were M.BAs. 

After a four-year stint, Blaylock left Citi- 
corp for PaineWebber in 1986, where he 
became a senior manager and its top sales- 
man specializing in collateralized mortgage 
obligations with a penchant for energy firms 
and related companies. 

In 1992, Blaylock left PaineWebber to 
help start black-owned investment bank 
Utendahl Capital Partners L.P. "When I 
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went in to resign, it took me a week," says 
Blaylock. Chairman and CEO Don Mar- 
ron and President Paul Gunther of Paine- 
Webber both offered to put up 
the capital for Blaylock to start his own 
firm; he declined, instead taking a 25% 
stake in Utendahl. "They knew I was on the 
entrepreneurial route, but I'd given my 
word to this new venture." Blaylock says 
he told Matron and Gunther that if he 
ever did decide to go out on his own, he'd 
"give them the first shot at it." 

Eighteen months later, in 1994, Blaylock 
left Utendahl because of a "philosophical 
difference" in focus and approach to the 



Cayne and Chairman Alan "Ace" Green- 
berg. 

A week later, Blaylock had the go-ahead 
fi-om the investment bank for a limited equi- 
ty partnership stake in the firm. 

Reportedly, the terms were $10 million 
in capital for a 25% stake; Bear Stearns 
would also do the clearing of trades for the 
start-up. "We invested in the man," says 
Cayne. "His demeanor and knowledge 
of the marketplace had him perfecdy posi- 
tioned to take advantage of certain seaors. 
He was a salesman who'd already made his 
mark." 

The capital-based partnerships that large 




business. But before going back to 
PaineWebber, he made a call to Bear 
Steams. 

THE BEST DEFENSE IS A GOOD 
OFFENSE 

It was a tactic Blaylock had honed while 
playing ball. "I thought, OK, who'd be a 
good potential capital partner? Bear Stearns 
is a very entrepreneurial firm; they have that 
culture and quickness in their decision mak- 
ing. I decided to run it by them," Blaylock 
explains. He called on Jimmy Sites, Bear 
Stearns' head of fixed income, who brought 
it to President and CEO James "Jimmy" 



The trading floor of B&P, 
where partners and brokers 
monitor the latest information 
on the markets, and make the 
calls that bring in the next deal 



firms have in black banks, like Bear Steams 
in B&P or Merrill Lynch's stake in Uten- 
dahl, have been called into question by other 
black-owned investment banks. But Blay- 
lock has no qualms about a white-owned 
firm having an equity stake. 

"This is a capital-intensive business, peri- 
od. If you're going to offer quality 
service — the ftill range to corporate Ameri- 
ca — and compete against the Goldman 
Sachses of the world, you've got to have 
access to capital," states Blaylock. Quips 



Irvin, "Sumitomo [Bank of Japan] owns 
12.5% of Goldman, and no one asks them 
if they're running their firm." 

Both B&P and Bear Stearns confirm that 
the investment is a passive one. "It's like us 
owning stock in any other company," says 
Fares Noujaim, co-head of capital markets 
at Bear Steams. 

In a business where capital — or access to 
it — determines whether you can comp)ete 
for a deal, B&P says it'll probably always 
need a capital partner. However, the firm 
has been buying down Bear Steams' interest. 
At the end of 1997, it was 22%; by April 
1998, it was down to 17%. "If I'm sitting 
across the table fi'om the treasurer of Wal- 
Mart and they want to do a $500 
million tenure, knowing I can say yes gives a 
tremendous amount of flexibility," adds 
David E. Ourlicht, managing director of 
capital markets. 

MAKING THE BIG PLAY 

The deal that garnered B&P all its fame 
was the first corporate bond offering by an 
African American-owned firm for a Fortune 
500 company. But the deal that put the firm 
into position was a $300 million offering for 
the TVA. In August 1 996, the firm served as 
the lead manager on the bond deal under- 
written exclusively by black-owned firms. 
The deal was planned as a $200 million sale 
of notes rated "Aaa" by Moody's. B&P, 
along with co-managers Doley Securities 
Inc., Grigsby Brandford & Co., Pryor 
McClendon Counts & Co. and WR 
Lazard, had orders that exceeded the 
amount of bonds available. As a result, the 
Southern utility boosted the sale by another 
$100 million. 

"Part of our measure of the success of the 
transaaion was the underwriters' ability to 
deliver new investors," said TVA CFO 
David Smith. According to all parties, 
70% of the bond buyers were first-time 
purchasers of the utility's securities. 

That's a testament echoed by all the 
other companies that have done deals with 
B&P. "We looked at die TVA deal in par- 
ticular and talked with their treasurer," 
explains James F. Link, treasurer of Texa- 
co. "It was his view that they delivered a 
high quality of service, and we found that 
to be exacdy the point." 

The deal couldn't have come at a better 
time. Texaco had just gotten into some veiy 
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hot water with ofF-color remarks by its for- 
mer treasurer, Robert W. Ulrich, and settled 
a multimillion-dollar racial discrimination 
suit filed by several black employees. There 
was pressure from the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
and New York State Treasurer H. Carl 
McCall threatened to sell the state's major 
pension fund stake in the oil giant if the 
company didn't do something quickly. Tex- 
aco's new chairman, Peter I. Bijur, promised 
very publicly to increase its use of minority 
vendors. 

The energy and utility businesses are two 
seaors of the firm's focus — and Ron Blay- 
lock's specialty. His 16-year 
investment banking experi- 
ence has been on asset allo- 



transaction was in progress to get in on the 
action. They commented on how it was 
properly priced. "We announced it in the 
morning, and we closed it shortly after 
lunch. That's about the time you would 
anticipate for a transaction that's $ 1 50-$300 
million," Link explains. 

While analysts say it's pretty hard to mess 
up a Fortune 500 company deal, it is possi- 
ble to misprice the interest rate. When going 
to market, the underwriter wants the bonds 
to be priced within a certain range. A strong 
demand for an offering helps to lower the 
interest rate, making the cost of the deal to 



on the deal. "For Disney, he brought total 
diversity. At the end of the day, he'd out- 
sold us. You're talking about a guy that's at 
the top of his game and clearly has a place 
on the Street." 

Now, make no mistake, Blaylock or any 
other investment banking firm is not in the 
business for notoriety; it's all about the 
money that can be made — buying, selling 
or advising companies, institutional 
investors and individuals on securities 
transactions. While the financial market is 
among the most heavily monitored and 
regulated, it is also among the most lucra- 
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cation swaps, structurmg 
bond portfolios, and trad- 
ing asset-backed securities 
along with residential and 
commercial real estate 
mortgage investment con- 
duits (REMICs). 

Blaylock approached 
both the TVA and Texaco 
because "they [utilities] 
have large minority con- 
sumer bases. And, from a 
good business (jerspective, 
we thought they'd be recep- 
tive." However, he says 
both deals sprang from rela- 
tionships his firm had been 
working on for a long time, 
and not a coincidence of 
transgression in the case of 
the latter. ' 

B&P had tai^eted the TVA for a year and 
a half, demonstrating its abilities through 
small deals via participation in syndicates 
and sharing ideas. "This has been a particu- 
larly sacred area reserved for the Goldman 
Sachses, Merrill Lynches and Morgan Stan- 
leys of the world," adds Blaylock. 

As for Texaco, Link says B&P initiated 
the contact, attributing it to the firm's 
research, which revealed that the oil compa- 
ny had $500 million in debt maturing 
in 1997. "They presented us with their 
credentials and their ideas relative to the 
market. We were looking for the right time 
to offer a 10-year security." 

The deal went "extraordinarily well," 
according to Link, who says other invest- 
ment banks Texaco uses called while the 
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the company lower. Factored into the equa- 
tion must be an accurate assessment of the 
company by the broker/dealer, and a base of 
clients that can afford to buy the securities. 

It's an area that B&P seems to be hitting 
just right. "We didn't want to have a firm 
that would be overwhelmed by a company 
like Bear Stearns," says Paul Saleh, senior 
vice president and treasurer for Walt Disney. 
"What was really important to us was that 
they would be able to place the bonds and 
not come along for the ride. We were very, 
very pleased," he says of B&Ps' performance 
as joint lead manager (along with Williams 
Capital Management) on a $200 million 
bond deal of medium-term notes complet- 
ed in January. 

According to Cayne, B&P outsold them 



live. Fees can range from 1 %-2% of a bond 
offering amount to the underwriter, to 4%- 
5% to take a company public. The invest- 
ment bank makes its money on the amount 
of the offering it decides to take. For exam- 
ple, as the lead agency on a $300 million 
bond deal, that firm would get to sell 50% 
of the offering, yielding it anywhere from 
$3 to $4.5 million in fees. It's why large 
investment banks have historically kept the 
business to themselves. 

William H. Hayden, senior managing 
director for Bear Stearns' public finance 
department, sees a correlation in the new 
opportunities for corporate and asset- 
backed deals for minority-owned firms with 
the municipal area. "The growth in corpo- 
rate business mirrors the rise of minorities 
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Some can't 
see the Value 

of diversity. 



It's what's on the inside that counts. 

Much more than a behef, that sentiment is a directive with us. 
We are vigilant in ensuring the doors opened by our commitment 
to diversity remain open during the course of careers. 

As the world's largest pharmaceutical company, we invest over 
$1 billion annually in pharmaceutical research and development. 
Our success allows us to market more than 70 products in the 
U.S. that account for more than 44 million prescriptions per year. 
Our pipeline is ranked among the ten best in the industry. 
With over 90 projects in development, we expect to bring 17 new 
products to market by the year 2000. The results? The future 
looks dazzling as we improve the lives of people worldwide. 



[We're focused on it.] 




In fact, the closer you look, you'll discover opportunities in: 
Management, Market Research, Marketing, Sales, 
Finance, Human Resources, Produa Management and 
Research & Development. 

Eager to discover a workplace where diversity works to create 
unprecedented success for everyone? Contact us at: Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals Corporation, 5a Route 10, East Hanover, 
New Jersey 07936, 701 Annex, Trailer 119; Staffing, cc: 502/130. 
We are an EEO employer M/F/D/V. 
Visit our Web Site: www.novartis.com 
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and women in the corporate area. The CFO 
of Disney is black; clearly there's a receptive 
ear. There had to be that comfort level there, 
and as the [minority-owned] firms become 
more capable, there will be plenty of busi- 
ness to access," says Hayden. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUa 

If B&P is scoring in the big leagues, its 
chairman attributes the firm's success to the 
team of investment pros he assembled. Blay- 
lock's firm is recognized as having very well- 
trained minority Wall Street investment 
bankers among its ranks. The strategy is to 
add team members who bring significant 
expertise in areas the firm is pursuing. 

Ourlicht, B&P's managing director of 
capital markets, was formerly a vice presi- 
dent at Dillon, Read & Co. He started in the 
business as an investment banker for Daniels 
& Bell (now Charles A. Bell), the oldest 
black-owned firm on the Street. Nathaniel 
Christian joined the firm (shordy after Mil- 
ton Irvin) as executive vice president and 
chief administrative officer. 

B&P has also managed to lure three key 
people in capital markets from Pryor 
McClendon Counts & Co., another 
black-owned investment bank, including 
veteran banker Charles W. Johnson, now 
managing director of B&P's Baltimore 
shop. The firm has also established a 
regional base in Atlanta. 

The strategy has also propelled Blaylock 
to cast his net out to other firms and corpo- 
rations for black and white talent, including 
Morgan V. Hunter, the former president 
and COO for Scott Paper Co. and R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. as vice chairman of 
the board. L. William Maier, a PaineWeb- 
ber and Bear Stearns alum, was tapped to 
become senior managing director in fixed- 
income sales at B&P. 

Blaylock, who earned his M.B.A. in 
finance from New York University, is quick 
to point to four Morehouse grads and a fel- 
low Georgetown alum among his parmers, 
along with B&P's share of Harvard and 
Wharton M.BA.S. He's also quick to note 
that the firm will have two summer interns 
from "the House." 

"Our depth of management clearly sepa- 
rates us from the pack," says Blaylock. 
"Minority- and women-owned businesses 
have traditionally done investment banking 
for municipalities. What has evolved over 



the past few years is taking that step to 
corporate America, and our firm has the 
talent to take that step," he adds. 

It's the money shot the firm plans to stay 
with. "We want to be an example that a 
minority- or woman-owned firm can really 
provide suf)erior quality financial services to 
corporate America," says Irvin. "What sepa- 
rates our ability to do deals now is our 
ability to move the produa. So not only are 
we giving good advice, we're also moving 
the product. That gives a treasurer or CFO 



gon Commercial Mortgage Inc. Its expan- 
sion areas include deals like Disney, Avis 
Rent-A-Car Inc., Polo Ralph Lauren Corp. 
and Royal Caribbean Cruises Ltd. 

However, the firm keeps its focus on a few 
key areas. Primarily, those offerings have 
been for energy, utility and telecommunica- 
tions companies, along with various govern- 
ment agencies, including the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

With a gleam in his eye, Blaylock points 
to a new tombstone for an 8 million share 




In a great acquisition, BlaylocI' 
managed to lure investment 
banker powerhouse Milton M. 
Irvin from Salomon Brothers to 
be president and COO 



of a major company comfon that we can do 
business," he adds. 

Blaylock .says the strategic vision was to 
start with core expertise in commercial 
real estate and mortgage- and asset-backed 
securities, then build off those cores with 
product extensions that are within the 
firm's abiUty to master. "We don't want 
to be vulnerable to any one product sec- 
tor," he adds. 

Besides the recent $300 million asset- 
backed deal for the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corp. (GMAC), B&P has done a 
$765 million deal for MBNA America Bank 
National Association (Maryland Bank) — 
one of the largest credit card issuers in the 
country — and a $146.9 million coUaterial- 
ized mortgage obligation (CMO) for Ore- 



noncumulative preferred stock deal for Fed- 
eral Home Loan Mortgage Corp. (Freddie 
Mac), done this past March. On it, B&P 
was listed as an equal co-manager along widi 
Bear Stearns, Goldman Sachs, Lehman 
Brothers, J. P. Morgan, Morgan Stanley 
Dean Winer and Salomon Smith Barney. 
Merrill Lynch played lead. 

"This job shows the new paradigm and 
business frontier that we're in. It's distribu- 
tion and intellectual capital; that's the 
essence of what we're doing — the large 
deal," says Blaylock. "When you have 1 5-20 
of these, and other minority- and women- 
owned firms are doing it, then that's when 
we will have made it." 

—Additional leportli^ 
by Lynnette KhalfanI 
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Duke texturizer Creme Kit is the first step to 
creating a strong natural wave without the use of rods of 
rollers. This exceptional formula conditions hair while 
imparting a unique, wave pattern. Duke Texturizer Creme 
Kit is the answer to whatever you need. Available in 
Regular or Ultimate Strengths (For Resistant Hair)! 
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Lasandra "Sandi" Thomas is a woman whose career and 
community have really come together. She's the point- 
person for MSBET. Microsoft's joint venture with Black 
Entertainment Television. For Sandi. MSBET is more than 
a site to hear about the latest cuts and releases, it's a 
place where. "African Americans have a home on the 
Internet and a platform to facilitate building a community." 
With Microsoft's support, Sandi s looking to give IVISBET 
exclusive on-line coverage of the 1998 NAACP Image 
Awards. What's next? Sandi wants to do a similar job of 
bringing technology to the Hispanic and Asian communi- 
ties. The beat goes on. 

From Field Consulting and Systems Engineering positions 
located nationwide, to the hundreds of exciting 
Development and Operations careers available on our 
Redmond campus located outside of Seattle, there's no 
shortage of opportunities. If you have experience in the 
PC industry, with a background in Software Engineering, 
Testing. Technical Support. Consulting, Marketing, MIS or 
other disciplines, we want to put your best ideas to work. 

Microsoft offers a competitive salary and excellent bene- 
fits. E-mail your resume in ASCII text format to: 
resume@mlcrosoft.com (Indicate Dept. E23y6-0598 and 
contact information within the text of your resume) or mail 
to: Microsoft Corporation, Attn: Recruiting E23y6-0598, 
One Microsoft Way, STE 303, Redmond. WA 98052-8303. 
No phone calls please. We are an equal opportunity 
employer and support workplace diversity. 
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E. BOARD OF ECONOMISTS REPORT 




AS THE YEAR 2000 BECKONS, FEW COULD ARGUE WITH 

the impressive strides black-owned businesses have made over the last 
several decades. It wasn't so long ago that BLACK ENTERPRISE 
first began taking the pulse and charting the growth of the nation's 
largest black-owned companies. That 1973 listing generated 
combined sales of less than a half-billion dollars. Little more than a 



COUNTDOWN 
TO THE 21st 
CENTURY 



How can black 
companies thrive in 
the new millennium? 
Our economists offer 
JX) imperatives CEOs 
must embrace now 



quarter-century later, the 
size, scope and diversity 
of black-owned concerns 
have never been more 
impressive. Combined 
sales of the companies 
tracked in our BE 100s 
report eclipse S14 billion. 

So why worry? With 
success comes the threat 
of complacency. And 
as the new millennium bears down on us all, black business owners 
can least afford to become lax in their continued efforts at growth 
and expansion. 

With that in mind, BE Publisher Earl G. Graves convened 1998's 
first biannual meeting of the BE Board of Economists at the New York 
offices of Earl G. Graves Ltd. Present at the meeting were Thomas D. 
Boston, an economics professor at Atlanta's Georgia Institute of 
Technology; David H. Swinton, president of Benedict College in 
Columbia, South Carolina; Margaret C. Simms, vice president for 
research at the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies in 
Washington, D.C.; Andrew F. Brimmer, president of Washington, 
D.C.-based Brimmer & Co.; Marcus Alexis, a professor of economics 
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Whether new or old, all cars must get their oil changed. That is precisely why 
Texaco Xpress Lube facilities do so well. They have a built-in clientele. So, if you're 
interested in owning a Texaco Xpress Lube and meet the following qualifications: 

• Have a minimum of $60,000 start-up capital 

• Willing to participate in the day-to-day operations 

• Receive preliminary credit approval from Texaco Lubricants Company's Credit 
and Finance Department 

• And demonstrate a desire and commitment to own an independent Texaco 
Xpress Lube, please give us a call at our toll-free number, 1 888 782-7582. 

We'll be more than happy to show you a great investment. 

01997, Texaco Inc. 
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and management strategy at North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois; 
and Cecilia A. Conrad, an economics 
professor at Claremont, California's 
Pomona College. Also invited to make a 
sp>ecial presentation to the board was Aida 
Alvarez, head of the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. 

The task set before the board: to clearly 
define the imperatives that CEOs must 
embrace to transform their businesses 
into the BE 100s companies of the 
new millennium. 



global market. And we have to be aware 
of that if we're going to be a part of it in 
the 21st century." 

Marcus Alexis says global opportunities 
are no longer restricted to Fortune 500 
conglomerates. "There are lots of firms — 
small firms — that are doing things for 
which there is a market overseas," he 
asserts. "And it doesn't have to be large or 
exotic. Perhaps they make an ingredient 
or extract that can be used in a product 
outside the U.S. You can make money 
and your product can still be very basic." 



1/%THINK GLOBALLY. 

I \/and competition — 
are no longer only on the 
next block or in the next 
town. Thanks to advances 
in communications tech- 
nology and methods of dis- 
tribution, you can find new 
business in, or lose old cus- 
tomers to, markets on the 
other side of the world. 
Even so-called mom-and- 
pop businesses had better 
be attentive. 

"The U.S. economy is 
becoming more open and 
competitive," observes 
Cecilia Conrad. "Advance- 
ments in communications 
and information technolo- 
gies make it possible for a 
company in small town 
USA to service customers 
all over the world. African 
countries such as Uganda 
have experienced rapid eco- 
nomic growth and should 
continue to do so. Clin- 
ton's proposal for NAFTA- 
type trade agreements with countries in 
Africa and the Caribbean should create 
new opportunities for entrepreneurs." 

Adds David Swinton: "Black busi- 
nesses must realize that the world is 
evolving and that global opportunities 
are going to be growing rapidly. It will 
be necessary for businesses to be able to 
tie into global labor pools, markets and 
capital sources. There are going to be 
opportunities to find financing in the 




BEBE members (back row): Thomas Boston, 
Andrew Brimmer, Marcus Alexis, Earl G. 
Graves; (front row): Cecilia Conrad, SBA 
Administrator Aida Alvarez and Margaret 
Simms (not pictured: David Swinton) 
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FOCUS ON THE PROFIT MOTIVE. For black 

businesses to grow and make a signifi- 
cant impact, black CEOs must recog- 
nize that their primary objective is to be 
profitable, say the board members, and not 
necessarily to act as instruments of social 
development for African Americans. The 
social benefits of black business growth — 
jobs, economic development, political 
empowerment — are natural by-products 
of growing large, successfiil companies. 



"From my viewpoint," Brimmer 
asserts, "increased employment of blacks 
by black-owned businesses is a by- 
product of the engagement of business. 
You should be in business for profits, not 
for social development. When it gets to 
the point where the best opportunity for 
you is another business, don't be so 
possessive of the one you now control. 
Think about getting rid of it and moving 
on to something else." 

Alexis believes that mindset has taken 
hold among the new wave of black 
business leaders. "The 
current generation of black 
M.B.A. students has very 
different attitudes about 
business, financing and 
joint ventures," he ob- 
serves. "None of those 
things scare them. They 
understand that this is the 
way you put your bricks 
together to get where 
you're going. And, you 
have to have an exit 
strategy. If you start a 
business, that doesn't mean 
you're going to die as the 
"^^^^^H head of that business. The 
^^^^H point is to make your 
^^^B wealth and move on." 

Boston agrees. "As I talk 
to young blacks who are 
vjj^l coming out of business 
schools now, they have 
^^^B adopted the Malcolm X 
phrase 'By any means 
necessary,'" he observes. 
"They say they want to 
grow any way they can 
grow. It doesn't matter 
whether it's debt or equity 
or through venture capital. To 
me, that really represents the fijture." 

8 INVEST IN HUMAN RESOURCES. Whoever 
has the best trained, most prepared 
labor pool wins. In an economy 
where workers are more important as 
thinkers and decision-makers who can 
work as a team than as individual per- 
formers rewarded for physical labor 
alone, companies cannot afford to skimp 
on recruiting and developing the best tal- 
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Know who's on the line 
BEFORE you invest your time. 




western Bell) 



Your time is important. So you 
don't want to spend it talking 
on the phone with just anyone. 
That's why you should get 
Caller ID from Southwestern Bell. 
Caller ID allows you to see the 
name and number of the 
person calling. That way, you can 
decide whether you take the 
call now, or call them back later. 
Caller ID will also store the 
number, even if they hang up. 
Call 1-888-819-6941 to sign up. 
And if you get Caller ID by June 30, 
your installation and first 
month are free! So when your 
time is Your Time, invest it 
wisely with Caller ID. 



Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company.^ 

(§) Southwestern Bell 



Telecommunications Solutions 

Brought to you by SBC Communications 



SOLUTIONS FOR BUSINESS - 
AND BUSY PEOPLE 

AT SBC Communications, we help business 
and busy people meet the challenges of the 
Information Age. Through our subsidiaries - 
Southwestern Bell, Pacific Bell and Nevada Bell - 
we provide solutions. 



CUSTOMER SATISFACTION - 
SERVICE YOU CAN COUNT ON 

We're committed to customer satisfaction in 
the office, on the road, and at home. 
Our busy customers rely on us for services 
like Caller ID, CallNotes messaging, and 
the new Southwestern Bell Calling Card. 
These products and services, along with 
many others, can play a crucial role at 
home or in a successful business. 



LEADING-EDGE TECHNOLOGY - 
SERVICE YOU WANT AND NEED 

Innovative technology, applied by the 
brightest people in the industry, helps 
SBC Communications and its family of 
companies deUver complete solutions to all 
customers, be they business, residential, 
or both. Telecommunications services such 
as Caller ID, CallNotes, and the new 
Southwestern Bell Calling Card provide 
solutions in the following ways: 

Caller ID 

Caller ID makes it possible for busy people 
to see the name and telephone number of 
most callers and keep an ongoing record 
of who's calling. Caller ID gives the busy 
customer an option to better manage their 
valuable time. 

CallNotes 

With the affordability, convenience, and 
privacy of CallNotes messaging service, 
your callers should never get a busy signal. 
CallNotes allows the customer to retrieve 
messages from home or any destination at 



any time... all that is needed is a touch-tone 
telephone. With CallNotes, only you can 
retrieve and hear your private messages in 
the digital quality that Southwestern Bell 
customers have come to rely on. 

Southwestern Bell Calling Card 

The new Southwestern Bell Calling Card, 
recently issued to Southwestern Bell 
telephone customers, offers the convenience 
of one calling card for your local and long 
distance calls. The Southwestern Bell 
Calling Card can put you in touch no matter 
where you are. ..and no matter who you're 
calling, with reliable quality service at 
competitive rates.* From across the globe 
or simply across town, you will need only 
one calling card - the Southwestern Bell 
Calling Card. 



WE'RE #1 IN THE INDUSTRY 

Solutions for business and busy people. 
Dedicated customer service. Leading-edge 
technology that helps people with their 
hectic lives. Add it up and it's easy to 
see why SBC Communications and its 
companies - Southwestern Bell, Pacific Bell, 
and Nevada Bell - are number one in the 
telecommunications industry. 

A poll by Fortune magazine has named SBC 
as the Most Admired Telecommunications 
Company in America for three consecutive 
years... as well as the World's Most Admired 
Telecommunications Company. Wo invite 
you to get to know us and find out more 
about our many services. 

Give us a call at 1.800.234.BELL to learn 
more about our products and services, 
or check us out online at www.sbc.com. 
It's our job to provide solutions for business - 
and busy people. 



*Within Southwestern Bell's region and in 
certain other areas, long distance service is 
provided by a third party. 
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cnt available at all levels of their opera- 
tions. Developing a strong management 
team, as well as a regularly updated suc- 
cession plan to keep the company grow- 
ing through multiple generations of own- 
ership, is critical to the growth and 
stability of black business. 

"Prepare the next generation of workers 
and business leaders," says Simms. "In 
order to be competitive, 
you need good employees 
who know how to adapt 
and who will help find 
those new ideas." 

7 ADOPT AN ACQUISITIVE 
MENTALITY. "Our peo- 
ple must think more 
in terms of acquisition," 
Swinton asserts. "This is 
a way to acquire exper- 
tise, market share and 
other value without start- 
ing from scratch and 
going through elaborate 
learning curves." 

Growth through ac- 
quisition is a strategy 
that W. Don Cornwell 
of Granite Broadcasting 
knows by heart. Over 
the last two years, the BE 
100s CEO has blazed a 
trail acquiring new sta- 
tions and breaking into 
new markets. Cornwell's 
publicly traded comp- 
any. Granite Broad- 
casting (NASDAQ: 
GBTVK), recently pur- 
chased Detroit and Bay Area WB 
Network-affiliated television stations. 
(Granite sold two of its Michigan-based 
television stations for $170 million to 
Freedom Communications Inc., a 
diversified media company, to help pay 
for the acquisitions.) 

As Don Cornwell says: "The acqui- 
sition significantly changes the face 
of Granite and immediately increases 
the value and growth potential of our 
station group. We have increased the 
size of the advertising revenue pool 
available to our stations to more than 
$1.5 billion annually." 



6 GET BIGGER. There will always be 
a place in America for the small 
business entrepreneur, who has spent 
most of the past decade creating the 
businesses that have driven job growth for 
this nation. However, as BET Holdings 
CEO Robert Johnson has been preaching 
since before he took his company public 
in 1991, rapid wealth accumulation — 




W. Don Cornwell's 
vision of growing 
Granite Broadcasting 
is expansion through 
acquisition 



and the economic power 
and political influence it 
brings — comes only with size. That 
means creating more black-owned 
multibillion-dollar companies that can 
compete in a marketplace of merger- 
spawned behemoths like Citigroup and 
Disney/Cap Cities. 

"Although in some businesses, techno- 
logical change has decreased the most effi- 
cient size of operation, economies of scale 
in marketing, distribution and purchasing 
power make it difficult for a small business 
to remain competitive in many markets," 



industry, a multinational company has 
threatened the existence of small, family- 
owned businesses. Too often, entrepre- 
neurs value independence over growth, 
and wait too long to recognize the impor- 
tance of scale economies." 

"Consolidation — 'beefing up' through 
mergers, acquisitions and partnering 
to achieve effective market size — is a 
strategy being pursued 
by majority-owned firms 
in financial services, trans- 
portation, utilities, com- 
munications (including 
print and electronic 
media), computer services 
and the pharmaceutical 
industry," says North- 
western University's 
Alexis. 

Partnering has never 
been more crucial, say the 
Board of Economists 
members. Joining with 
larger majority companies 
often gives minority firms 
quick access to added 
capital and resources. But 
the CEOs of black firms 
must first lay egos aside 
and decide what's in t 
he best interests of their 
concerns. 

"We have a number of 
black automobile parts 
manufacturers, several of 
which are doing well over 
$100 million in annual 
revenues," says Alexis. "If 
some of them got together 
and became a billion- 
dollar auto parts manu- 
facturer, you might have a much different 
kind of presence in the industry. The 
question is whether you can get these 
people with different aspirations together. 
You've got a group of people in their 40s 
who've gone to very good schools and 
have M.B.As. If you've got six people like 
this, all of whom want to be the CEO, 
how do you deal with that? 

"Black businesses are clearly at a 
crossroads. It comes down to the notion 
of being in business for profit versus some 



Conrad asserts. "Even in the funeral home symbolism of saying 'I own 1 00% of this 
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At Alamo® we make renting our care a fun part of your 
vacation. And we 0O the extra emWe with Drive Happy^" deale 
and eervlcee>. 

Doee 60 eeconde* eound pretty epeedy? Well, that'e 
how faet our amazln0 Qulckellver '' eervlce le. Enroll now by 
callln0 1-&00'332-5266. 

Meed Information on Intereetlnq and Important elqhte to 
vlelt? No problem, we've ^ot that, tool Juet turn the paqe 
for eome Ideael Wherever you're QolnQ, 0et ready to emlle 
with Alamo! 
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\Ne live In a big land, eo we thought you'd like a couple of reminders of interesting places. Rent an 
Alamo car and mal<e getting there a fun part of your next vacation. 



ATLANTA. GA - From the Civil War to 
Civil Kiqhte, Atlanta offers the African 
American traveler as vivid a lesson on 
the history of Macks in America as can 
be found anywhere. Visit Underground 
Atlanta or the Ml. Kin^ Center. 3ut 
beyond the paet. remember Atlanta is 
a vibrant, thriving community of 
historically black colleges, businesses, 
and entertainment that give the city 
its well-deserved nickname, "Hotlanta." 
Drive Happy! 

Atlanta Ylsitora Center 
(404) 521-6eOO 

CHICAGO, IL - The Windy City has been a 
driving destination for African Americans 
ever since blacks first migrated from the 
deep South to seek their Northern 
fortunes. Chicago continues to attract 
the black sojourner with its annual 
festivals, parades, and museums. Within 
Chicago's diverse communities, one is 
sure to find something to please. Stop by 
Harpo Studios or the DuSable Museum. 
3e sure you cruise down Chicago's famed 
Magnificent Mile. And don't forget to 
have a slice of some deep-dish pizza while 
you're there. 

Chicago Convention & Tourism Bureau 
(312) 567-3500 

MIAMI, FL - One of America's most 
international cities, Greater Miami 
offers Drive Happy travelers numerous 
exotic cuisines, festivals, fun nightlife, 
fabulous beaches, and a rich history 
of the African diaspora. Overtown, 
Coconut Grove, and Little Haiti are just 
a few of the vibrant communities that 
continue to weave a unic\ue tapestry of 
black struggle, achievement, and pursuit 
of the American Dream. 
Miami VIeitor Center 
(305) 539-3O70 

HOUSTON. TX-Kent a van from Alamo 
and take your whole crew on a driving 
exploration of working oil fields and vast 



cattle ranches during Texas' unic\ue 
Juneteenth celebration and experience 
American true grit in Western style. Ge 
sure to sample some of the best 
tasting barbecue to be found anywhere 
west of the Mississippi. The Lone Star 
State boasts a limitless array of 
things to see and places to go. And, 
Alamo offers unlimited mileage so you 
can Drive Happy mile after mile. 

Houston Yieitors Bureau 
(713) 227-3100 

NEW YORK, NY - From the sizzle of 
Broadway to the mecca of Harlem, 
USA, the black influence is everywhere. 
Take a bite out of the Big Apple and 
dine at some of the best restaurants 
in the world. Check out downtown's 
Madison So^uare Garden and uptown's 
landmark Apollo Theater East Side, 
West Side, all around the town — the 
sights of New York City are sure to 
bring a smile to your face. 
New York City Viaitor Service 
(212) 979-9779 

DETROIT, Ml - The car manufacturing 
capital of the world is where America's 
love affair with driving started. Combine 
that with the fact that Detroit is the 
birthplace of some of the best music to 
ever hit the charts. You've heard of the 
Motown Sound, haven't you? This city 
has everything you need to truly Drive 
Happy. Tool around the Motor City in 
something big and showy and be sure 
to blast your music. Detroiters will 
understand the motivation. Vroomi 
Detroit Convention & Vieltore Bureau 
(313) 202-1300 

NEW ORLEANS, LA -A grownup's 
playground. New Orieans is a ZA-hour 
city of excitement. From the bars where 
bluesy melodies float through Bourbon 
Street into the boats lazily adrift on 
Lake Fontchartraln, the varied influences 
of its twin African and French heritages 



give black Hew Orieans a rhythm, cuisine, 
ar\d lifestyle all its own. 

New Orleans Metropoi'itan Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 
(504) 566-5011 

LOS ANGELES, CA - The ultimate 
Drive Happy destination, Los Angeles 
offers visitors something at every turn. 
From its fabled Hollywood studios to 
famed Rodeo Drive to the center of 
African American culture. Watts, 
Los Angeles is a driver's paradise. 
Cruise LA's highways in star style with 
one of Alamo's hot convertible cars. 
Hey, you might get discovered! 

Los Angeies Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 
(213) 624-7300 

CHARLESTON. SC - Known as the 
African American "Ellis island" of the 
South, slaves brought from Africa 
first walked on American shores at 
Charleston. Today, Charleston Is an 
archive of that early history including 
such sights as the Old Slave Market 
and Boone Hall Plantation. Charleston 
remains a place to contemplate black 
history over a steaming bowl of she-crab 
soup with benne seed cookies served 
on a placemat woven from sweet 
sea grasses. 

Charleston Visitor Center 
(303) 353-3000 or 
(300) 363-3113 
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business, and I'm the chairman and 
CEO.' Does black business mean I have 
to own 100%? Or does it mean that 1 do 
what Bob Johnson has done and form 
alHances with larger corporations where I 
may not own 100%, but I can use those 
alliances to create a larger business, to put 
more people to work and to own a 
significant business that actually creates 
wealth and jobs. I think 
that's what black busi- 
nesses have to consider 
into the next century." 

"What happens," says 
Conrad, "is that some 
people who become 
entrepreneurs do so 
because they want to be 
independent. But then 
they don't recognize 
that sometimes you 
have to give up a little 
independence in order 
to grow." 

However, says Swin- 
ton, it is important to 
recognize the value 
of companies that are 
truly black-owned and 
to be careful about 
the potential dilution 
of black ownership. 
"African Americans own 
less than anybody else in 
this country by far," he 
asserts. "I don't know 
that we should dis- 
courage people from 
wanting to own and 
maintain some kind of identity as an 
owner." 

"But," Brimmer counters, "it is highly 
desirable for black-owned firms to look 
for opportunities in trying to develop 
relations with major firms where they can 
get some business." 

One example of a minority firm doing 
just that is Active Transportation, a 
returnee to this year's BE 100s. Active's 
CEO Charlie Johnson, recently signed 
a $315 million deal with the Ford Motor 
Co. to haul their new cars from the 
assembly plants to dealerships across 
the country. 

Johnson's affiliation with Ford isn't a 



new one. The partnership began in 1984, 
when Ford was looking to revitalize its 
minority supplier development program 
and Johnson's firm, then a fledgling 
concern named Johnson-Houston 
Trucking, had two Ford trucks and 
employed two drivers. The $15 million 
company was primarily hauling truck 
parts for Ford, beer for Anheuser-Busch 
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arlie Johnson of Active 
Transportation latched onto 
working with Ford Motor 
Co. as a way to make his 
own company grow 



and stoves tor 
General Electric. 

"At the time there were no minorities in 
'out haul,' where you transport the new 
vehicle to the dealer," says Ray Jensen, 
director of minority supplier develop- 
ment for Ford. Jensen says, with hauling 
rigs that average $100,000 a piece, few 
minority firms had the support 
mechanisms to fully exploit the industry. 
But Johnson had his eyes on bigger and 
more lucrative business. In 1994 
Johnson, with backing from Ford, hit a 
home run by putting together a joint 
venture with Jupiter Transportation 
Systems Inc., a $250 million truck and 



heavy equipment hauler in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. They merged to form a third 
company. Active Transportation. The 
relationship was formed so Johnson 
would own 60% of the new business and 
Jupiter Transportation would have 40% 
equity. In that time, says Jensen, the 
company grew from about $25 million in 
revenues to $80 million. When one of 
the owners of Jupiter died, 
Johnson bought out the 
other nonminority partner 
for $100 million and the 
firm became completely 
minority owned. Over the 
course of the last four 
years, Johnson has had a 
lucrative and thriving 
relationship with Ford, 
which culminated in 
March 1998 with the 
announcement of the 
multimillion-dollar deal. 

"Active Transportation 
was formed to meet a 
need because there were 
no minorities taking ad- 
vantage of any purchases 
out of the $3 billion new 
car and truck hauling 
industry," says Johnson. 
He says the relationship 
with Ford helped the auto 
dealer at a time when it 
was looking to expand its 
base of business with 
minority vendors- — and 
helped Active become one 
of the largest black-owned 
concerns in the nation. 
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GET BETTER. Black businesses must be 
committed to ascertaining "best 
"practices" for running their businesses 
and then exceeding those benchmarks in 
order to eclipse the competition. This also 
means investing in the industry-appropri- 
ate technologies, including networked 
computers and the Internet, necessary to 
stay ahead of the curve in the global 
marketplace. 

"Black businesses must adopt a 
total quality management policy," says 
Alexis, in all areas of their company, 
including production, distribution. 
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customer services and human resource 
management." 

Swinton agrees: "Black businesses must 
cry to produce at lower cost and higher 
quality while maintaining excellent cus- 
tomer service. Black-owned businesses 
cannot rely on racial loyalty or affirmative 
action to insure their survival." 

4 SEEK EQUITY FINANCING, NOT JUST DEBT. 
A major key to the acceleration of 
black business growth, particularly 
during the past decade, has been the 
progress made in gaining access to equi- 
ty financing, whether via public offer- 
ings, private placements or venture capi- 
tal. Traditionally, black businesses had 
been limited to debt financing, often 
requiring them to deal with banks with 
discriminatory lending policies. It is crit- 
ical that black businesses continue to 
pursue equity financing, reducing their 
reliance on debt. 

"I think this is the new frontier," says 
Thomas Boston. "The kind of growth 
achieved by black companies [during the 
past decade] is beyond anything that 
could have been achieved earlier because 
now we're talking about growth through 
equity. Just selling equity in a company 
really represents a new horizon." 

"Most black-owned firms will have to 
rely on and get debt going into the 
future, rather than equity," Brimmer 
asserts. "But black-owned businesses will 
have to have more external capital. And 
given the risk they face, they will need 
more equity capital." 

One way to make more capital 
available, says Alexis, would be to 
"extend Community Reinvestment Act 
criteria to all financial institutions — 
insurance companies, securities firms, 
small business investment companies, 
investment banks, asset managers, 
pension funds, as well as commercial 
banks. This could create access to 
greater pools of capital, both equity and 
debt, for black businesses." 

This is a particularly intriguing 
idea, in light of the wave of mergers 
between commercial banks and other 
financial services companies (such as the 
Citicorp/Traveler's merger announced 
in April). 




Aida Alvarez 



FOCUS: THE SBA 

Admitiistrator Aida Alvarez is President 
Clinton's advocate for small business 



As part of our Board of Economists meeting torgeting objectives for black 
business for the next millennium, BLACK ENTERPRISE editors and economists sot down with Aida 
Alvarez, odministrator of the U.S. Small Business Administration. Alvarez, a former government 
financial regulator, investment banker and journalist, is the first Hispanic woman to hold a presi- 
dential cabinet position. As SBA administrator, she oversees the SBA's 8(a) minority federal pro- 
curement program and directs the agency, which spends about SI 1 billion a year in support of the 
nation's small businesses. 

BE: How will the new changes and regulations that will affect eligibility to the SBA's 8(a) program 
affect block-owned businesses? Will this mean there are fewer contracts available for blacks, which 
might instead go to white female-owned businesses? 

ALVAREZ: I can tell you that there are a lot of disgruntled women owners who say Clinton has 
issued an executive order where he set a 5% goal for women in the procurement orea and to date 
we haven't made it up to 2%. I think we need bigger goals. I don't want to see minority businesses 
pitted against women-owned businesses because of the suggestion that there is not enough out there. 
My view is we're moving into the 21st century and there will be no single minority in this country. 
And if we continue to think like a minority, which somehow makes us marginal, then we're putting 
ourselves into a box. 

BE: What should minority businesses expect from the SBA? 

ALVAREZ: I think that there are many firms out there that think they should be getting more busi- 
ness development support every step of the way from us — more coaching and more counseling, if 
you will. I agree with them. Whot I said when I took over the SBA is that if I were on 8(a) company, 
I would have the some expectations I hod when I went to college, which is that I would be assigned 
0 counselor. That counselor would talk to me about my business objectives, help me develop o cur- 
riculum that would be suitable to my goals and connect with the right courses and professors for me 
to succeed. But that is not happening in a sufficiently systematic way to suit me. Right now, if there 
are businesses that are very aggressive and sophisticated to begin with, they're likely to be the ones 
to reap the benefits [of working with the SBA]. 

BE: What role will the SBA play in minority business development as we go forword? 

ALVAREZ: The role of the SBA is to look to the future and ensure that, if we have a good econo- 
my now, a lot of the strength of the economy is a result of the activity by small business. We want 
to look at the minority and diversity element and capture oil that energy and talent and make it pro- 
ductive into the 21st century. 
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I EXPLOIT THE COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
I INNER CITY. 1 his is just one ot the ways 
' to play to a natural strength of most 
black businesses, says Cecilia Conrad. 
"Black-owned businesses are more like- 



ly to hire black workers and more likely to 
target low-income neighborhoods for 
recruiting workers," she explains. "Their 
knowledge and experience in recruiting 
and training these workers can give these 
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Designed to please business people 
NO matter what 



position they re in 



Choose our new Envoy Class 
to Europe and you will 
be very, very comfortable 
with your decision. You'll 
relax in sleeper-quality 
seats that recline up to 
an industry-leading 155 
degrees. Enjoy First Class- 
style dining. And choose 
from 48 hours of program- 
ming on your own in-arm 
video screen. Best of all. 
Envoy Class is available at 
no more than a standard 
business class fare. Good to 
know, next time you're in a 
position to fly to Europe. 

Experience Envoy Class on 
flights to Rome, Paris, 
Madrid, Franl<furt, Munich, 
London and Amsterdam. 
Call your travel consultant or 
US Airways at 1-800-622-1015. 
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The means 

The opportunity to experience the ultimate in power net- 
working while enjoying only the finest in leisure pursuits. 

The ends 

The Fifth Annual Black Enterprise/Pepsi Golf & Tennis 
Challenge, held at the world-class Doral Golf Resort and 
Spa in Miami, Florida will once again host over 1,300 
guests. This year's tournament will provide even more 
opportunities for professionals interested in expanding 
their business options. 



The date 



Labor Day Weekend 
September 3-7, 1998 




eagles on the links 

• 4 Championship Courses 

• 3 Day Competition 

• Special Contests 

• Golf Clinics 
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NEW!! Beginner's Golf 



• instruction by |im McLean 
Golf Learning Center 

• 2 hour daily clinic 

• One-on-One Golf lesson 

• Beginner's Golf Tournament 



just to be pampered 

• jacuzzis, Pools and Therapy Rooms 

• 2 Complimentary Spa services 

• Salon Treatments 

• Cosmetic, Health and Lifestyle 
Consultations 



challenge the net 

• Arthur Ashe Tennis Center 

• 14 Clay and Hard Courts 

• Competitive and Recreational Play 

• Tennis Clinics 



partying into the night 

• Off-site Excursions 

• Introductory Golf & Tennis 

• Discounts for Golf, 
Tennis and Spa 

• Only open to guests accompanying individuals 
in the golf, tennis or spa packages 



For Everyone 



• Evening Functions 

• Exhibit Hall 

• Daily contests & drawings 
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The 

Jiack Enterprise/ 
Pepsi 
Golf & Tennis 
Challenge 

c/o Advantage 
Internationa! 

266 East Main St. 

7th Floor 
I ^tamford, CT 

06902 
1-800-209-7229 
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businesses a competitive advantage during 
periods of labor shortages. Black-owned 
businesses should continue to cultivate 
and develop this labor force and perhaps 
market this expertise to others." 

2 FIND STRENGTH IN THE NEW MAJORITY. 
Simms envisions the creation of "eco- 
nomic rainbow coalitions," driven by 
strategic alliances between businesses 
owned by African Americans and compa- 
nies owned by members of other ethnic 
minority groups. 

"The 21st century will bring a new 
majority, where African Americans, 
Hispanics and Asians could jointly wield 
political and economic power," Simms 
explains. "Think of alliances across these 
groups and look for ways to tap other eth- 
nic markets, especially in the states with 
large minority populations." 

An early example of this is the New 
York-based BE 100$ firm Essence 
Communications Inc. and its foray into 
the Hispanic marketplace with Latina, a 
magazine aimed at Hispanic women. 
ECI hopes to duplicate its 28-year 
record as the established leader in pub- 
lishing and ancillary services to black 
women, led by its flagship property, 
Essence magazine. 

1GET OUTSIDE THE BOX— AND STAY THERE. 
Think of all the products and services 
we take for granted that weren't even 
on the screen at the beginning of the 
century — or even this decade. Personal 
computers, the Internet, fax machines, 
international overnight delivery, cellular 
phones, electronic pagers — in a virtual 
blink of an eye, these innovations have 
created massive wealth for the individuals 
and companies that brought them to mar- 
ket. In an age of rapid change, it will no 
longer be enough to ride the latest wave; 
the objective must be to get credit for 
generating it. 

"There's a difference berween planning 
strategically and tactically," Swinton 
observes. "Tactical planning is focusing 
on what's out there now. Strategic 
planning is about what's likely to be and 
thinking in longer terms. And that really 
depends on us. Africa is going to change 
and there will be opportunities. We have 



to think about how to develop these 
opportunities. African Americans must 
reach beyond their level of sophistication 

and devel- 
opment and 




opposed to the production of goods, and 
the private sector as opposed to the 
government sector." 

"Back in the 1950s, if people had 
talked about the kinds of black-owned 



ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Brimmer predicts growth in black 
income and employment — 
but large gaps remain 



The vigorous growth of the U. S. economy in 1997 brought moderate improvements in 
the employment and income of black Americans, says economist Andrew Brimmer. A former 
member of the Federal Reserve Board who recently stepped down from the post of chairman 
of the D.C. Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority, Brimmer predicts 
further gains throughout the year. However, the jobs and income deficits that blacks experi- 
ence will remain wide. 

Brimmer soys there was on overage of 1 5.5 million blacks in the civilian labor force in 
1 997, making up 1 1 .4% of the total. Blacks held 1 4 million jobs, accounting for 1 0.8% of total 
employment. "Yet, if blacks enjoyed job parity, where our total employment equaled our shore 
of the civilian labor force, we would hove held 14.7 million jobs," he explains. 

In 1 998, Brimmer forecasts that the number of blacks in the civilian labor force will rise to 
1 5.8 million, with block employment rising to 1 4.3 million jobs, representing 1 0.9% of the total 
employed — leaving the gap in job parity virtually unchanged at just over 5%. 

Brimmer confirms that, last year, the total money income of block Americans did indeed 
break the $400 billion mark, rising to on estimated $428.3 billion. That progress is expected 
to continue this year, as Brimmer projects total money income for blacks to rise to $459 bil- 
lion. However, if the African American share of total money income was proportional to their 
share of the population, soys Brimmer, "parity income for blacks would amount to $61 1 .1 bil- 
lion. So the income deficit may amount to $1 52 billion." 



resources. Otherwise we'll always be in 
the same place we're in now." 

"Emerging markets must be a focus as 
opposed to cultivating existing markets," 
says Brimmer. "My basic theme is that 
new entrepreneurs and new black- 
owned businesses should abandon 
[marketing exclusively to] the black 
community. The black consumer 
market is likely to be extremely 
competitive and those competing for 
that business will be the major firms 
operating in the country as a whole. 
Newcomers ought to focus on markets 
with the greatest growth potential. That 
means the business service market as 



businesses that exist now," Simms 
observes, "I'm sure you would have seen 
some skepticism because no one would 
have thought what we have now was 
achievable within the realm of their 
lifetime. That's what we need black 
businesses to do now. Push the envelope 
and think about what the further 
possibilities might be. It's a stretch, but all 
the progress that's been made today has 
been about stretching. 

"The growth areas of the future may 
not be the growth areas of the present or 
the past," says Simms. "Be alert to 
innovations in production or service 
delivery, as well as new product ideas." □ 




When Ace Hardware needed 

innovative environmental 
solutions, they chose a name 
they could count on: 




Tye Thompson specializes in trans- 
portation solutions at Ryder. He and his 
team are helping Ace experiment with 
natural gas to power their fleet. So far, 
the results have been doubly successful: 
lower emissions and reduced fuel costs. 
Which means everyone, even the 
accountants, can breathe easier. 

At Ryder, you'll find lots of people like 
Tye — people who make it their mission 
to help companies like Ace, Quaker State, 
and Club Car become more efficient 
and profitable. 

Want to know more? Visit us at 
www.rydercom or call 1 800 RYDER OK, 
exL 739. It's time you got to know us 
on a first-name basis. 



Tye Thompson 

Director of 
National Accounts 




©1998 Ryder System, Inc. 
Ryder Is an equal opportunity employer. 




How Do 435 Of The Fortune 500 
Reach Their Clients^ 



At Hartsfield Atlanta International 
Airport, the Executive Conference 
Center for the business traveler provides 
office resources that make working 
while traveling more convenient. 

Located in the sun-drenched Atrium in 
the terminal, the Executive Conference 
Center provides an oasis of calm amidst 
the hustle and bustle. Complete with fax, 
copying machines, personal computers, 
VCRs, televisions and audio/visual 
equipment, the center provides meeting 



and media facilities, individual work 
stations and press facilities for business 
people on the move. Come see why 
Business Traveler International 
magazine has named Hartsfield 
Atlanta International Airport the "Best 
Airport in North America" for the eighth 
consecutive year. 

Make the Hartsfield International 
Executive Conference Center your office 
on the fly. For more information and 
reservations call 1-800-713-13S9. 
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An economic 



rebirth spawned 
by a new 



administration 



is bringing both 
people and business 
back into the city 

M\ma 



LEAVING THE SUN AND MOUNTAINS OF THE 

picturesque Southwest behind him two and a half years ago, 27-year- 
oid Derrick Martin headed to the cold and not-so-scenic northern 
city of Detroit. Aesthetically, many might find Martin's move per- 
plexing. But to the young Arizona native with a degree in commu- 
nications, Detroit was the land of opportunity. It was General 
Motors' former subsidiary, EDS, and the promise of engineering 
training that drew Manin to the Motor City. 

"The southwestern area of the country didn't give me the oppor- 
tunity that I needed to make the money I wanted to make," claims 
Martin. "But in Detroit, with the 'Big Three' automakers, the doors 
were wide open to get into engineering." Even with the chance to 
develop new skills and increase his salary, Martin was initially hesi- 
tant to make the move to Detroit because of all the negative things 
he'd heard about it. 

Now, with two and a half years under his belt as a Detroiter, Mar- 
tin is pleased with his decision and would encourage others to con- 
sider making the same move. "You see more professional blacks 
here," he adds, "and that gives a strong support base, broad net- 
working avenues and refreshing social opportunities." 
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During the '70s and '80s, success stories 
like Martin's would not have been told; 
it was a different time for Detroit, one 
of overwhelming challenges. Heavily 
dependent on the auto industry for 
its bread and butter, the city was hit hard 
when domestic auto manufacturing 
took a turn for the worse. Crime rose, 
and businesses and residents were fleeing 
the city for safer ground 
in the suburbs. Besides 
that, the city once 
known as the home of 
the soulfiil, sentimental 
sounds of Motown was 
now better known for 
its infamous "devil's 
night" fires. 

Fast-forward to the 
late '90s — a new era 
with new ideas for a new 
Detroit has many refer- 
ring to it as the "come- 
back city." For the last 
several years, the auto 
industry has been strong 
and healthy, churning 
out hefty profits — 
which translate into 
more jobs and business 
opportunities. The com- 
bination of generous 
federal grants and large 
urban development 
projects is drawing busi- 
nesses and residents 
back inside the city's 
borders. And, the isolation 
between Detroit and its sub 
urbs is slowly giving way to 
shared interests and oneness among 
communities. 

There's no greater demonstration of 
this new spirit of camaraderie than the 
community's united effort to take 
the devil out of the pre-Halloween 
fires that had plagued Detroit for 
decades. Thousands of residents from 
the metro area joined forces with city 
residents to patrol the streets, making 
the arsonous eve a thing of the past. 
Besides making the streets safer and 
turning around the city's negative 
image, area residents frequent the sports 
and ever-expanding entertainment 
venues downtown, while city dwellers 



take advantage of some of the finest 
retail shopping at upscale suburban 
shopping malls in Oakland County, one 
of the richest counties in the nation. 

Detroit is fast becoming a city to be 
reckoned with. And, while much of its 
plan still remains on paper, its mayor, 
Dennis Archer, has set his sights on cre- 
ating a renaissance that will restore 



ness community have accomplished. 
"It's easy to recognize that the vision of 
Detroit becoming a world- class city is 
quickly becoming a reality," says 
Archer. "The commitment of city 
government, residents, businesses and 
corporations to building a new Detroit 
has created new hope and opportunities 
throughout the city. While there is 




Detroit to its former glory moving into 
the 21st centiuy. 

BUILDING A NEW LANDSCAPE 

Since 1994, the city's development 
successes have captured local and nation- 
al attention. Detroit ranked 
No. 1 in a 1997 Industry Week magazine 
listing of world-class communities, based 
on its manufacturing vitality. And, 
Mayor Archer, a two-time president of 
the National Conference of Democratic 
Mayors, was sited by Newsweek as one of 
25 U.S. mayors to watch. 

Archer can't help but be proud of what 
his administration and a dedicated busi- 



more work to be done, the tremendous 
accomplishments demonstrate that we 
are well on our way." 

Capitalizing on the new emphasis on 
federal domestic policies launched by the 
Clinton administration. Archer ignited a 
spirit of collaboration among Detroit's 
heavy-hitting business sector, snagging a 
coveted $100 million Empowerment 
Zone grant. In fact, the city's success in 
attracting industrial development to the 
Empowerment Zone leads the nation, 
with more than $3.9 billion committed 
in private dollars for investment. Even 
small businesses such as private retail, 
restaurant franchises and drugstore 
chains, along- side corporate giants like 
the auto industry, have added another 
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$2.9 billion to the coffers since 1994. 

Detroit-based political analyst Mario 
Morrow says the winds of change are 
blowing through the city. "The doors 
have opened, the money is beginning to 
flow in and progress is beginning to be 
made, thanks to city officials, the busi- 
ness community and many people 
behind the scenes." 

Building a new city for the new centu- 
ry is no small task. But garnering support 
from businesses, residents and federal 
fiinding has proven easier than stream- 
lining the city's bureaucracy. Archer's 
administration has been successful in 
revamping government to overcome its 
bureaucratic red tape. Now business per- 
mits get processed in about half the time 
taken previously. And Archer continues 
to investigate ways to reduce the income 
and corporate tax rate. The goal is to 
make living in and doing business in 
Detroit easier. 

BE 100s auto dealer Nathan Conyers, of 



Conyers Riverside Ford, is ^miliar with 
doing business in Detroit. Since 1970, 
Conyers and his fomily have stuck with 
the city through good and bad times, 
refusing to flee the inner city as others 
have done. "In the late '60s [after the 
riots], there were businesses leaving 
Detroit in droves. We said to ourselves, 
'If we go into business, we want to be in 
business in Detroit,' " recalls Conyers. 
"The city was experiencing some pretty 
tough times then, and there were fewer 
and fewer dealerships in central city. We 
came into business to provide economic 
opportunity for ourselves and others here 
in the city." 

After experiencing financial rough 
spots through 28 years of business, 
Conyers' dedication to his family busi- 
ness and Detroit is paying off. The oldest 
African American car dealership in the 
country is consistently turning a profit 
and serves as a training center for young 
would-be dealership owners. 
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With his network of eight dealerships 
throughout metro Detroit grossing more 
than $500 million annually, BE 100s 
CEO Mel Farr, of the Mel Farr Auto- 
motive Group, knows the unique chal- 
lenges for African Americans looking to 
do business in Detroit. He believes that 
with certain elements in place, it can be a 
great place to see business ideas take off. 
"To succeed on any level will take the 
realization and education that a good 
living can be made through entrepre- 
neurship," says Farr. But he cautions that 
having a reasonable business idea is often 
not enough. "Following desire and 
expertise is locating fiinding." 

BREAKING THROUGH BARRIERS 

Breaking into the white male-domi- 
nated auto industry was a challenge and 
triumph for persistent African American 
men like Conyers and Farr. But how 
much more so for an African American 
woman like Geralda Dodd, CEO of the 
Thomas Madison Co. This 
BE 100s firm has steel ser- 
vice centers and stamping 
plants in Detroit and 
Mansfield, Ohio, and is a 
successful — and prof- 
itable — supplier to auto 
manufacturers. Dodd 
acquired the stamping 
company in 1990 when it 
was floundering and on 
the brink of fiiilure. In just 
seven short years, its assets 
have tripled and Dodd 
modestly claims sales of 
$100 million for 1997. 

Dodd loves the indus- 
try, which she has been in 
for some 20 years. And, 
she loves doing business in 
Detroit. "The economics 
of the city may be domi- 
nated by whites, but the 
politics of the city are 
black, and that can offer a 
unique sense of support," 
she says. "I feel there's 
room for improvement. 
People tend to lose focus on 
the need to share economic 
wealth, but there are great 
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"GM is driving my business worldwide. 




After ten years as a thriving business, we were ready for the 
next big step. So when my company was awarded a General 
Motors contract, it was the catalyst we needed to do business 
worldwide. 

Going global can be risky, and it means a lot to us that GM 
is the company working with us to get there. That's because 
GM doesn't simply do business with small and minority 
businesses. It takes an interest in our success, and makes its 
expertise available. So we can continue to help General Motors 
manufacture quality cars and trucks, while we begin to take our 
business around the world. 



General Motors. 

People in Motion 
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CoAAE For The 
Bus I NESS. ..Stay 
For The Fun 



Balance is the key to your meeting's 
success, and Atlanta offers an equal 
mix of business and pleasure. With 
the finest meeting facilities, 
thousands of hotel rooms and one 
of the nation's best transportation 
systems, there's no reason to choose 
anyplace but Atlanta. Add the rich 
culture, history, shopping, dining 
and entertainment, and it's crystal 
clear - Atlanta is the place for 
your meeting. 

Call 404-521-6619 to anrange your 
next meeting. CalM -800-ATLANTA 
for your Atlanta jj^^H 
Heritage brochure. ySII^ 
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ATLANTA 

Convention &C Visitors Bureau 
www.acvb.com 

C 1998- AttanU Convention &Visiton Bureau 







Is Your Professional 
Admncmmt limited? 



Leading U.S. Corporation is expanding 
operations due to exceptional growth! 

Candidates will be extensively trained and 
will enjoy an executive benefit package and 
marketing support. Four year degree and 
successful business experience required. 
Management experience a plus. 

• Greater Philadelphia, PA 

• Central NJ 

• Manhattan, NY 

• Long Island, NY 

• Michigan/NW Ohio 

• Greater Chicago, IL 

• Clayton/St. Louis, MO 

• Texas 

• Southern CA 

For more information, call 1-800-295-5627, 
24 hrs/day, 7 days/week or apply on-line 
at http://www.resjobs.com/equ 1 0. 
EOE M/F/D/V. www.equiuble.com. 

EQUITABLE 

Member of the ClobaJ Group 

GE 9M55d 




Unlock Tomorrow's Poter)tial Today 



Distance Education Programs 
No Residency Required 

Arts & Sciences 

Business 

Education 
• 

Engineering & 
Computer Science 



I -800-5 1 3-508 1 

LASALLE Education Corporation 
620 Lotus Drive North • Dept. 493 
Mandeville, LA 70471 
http://www.distance.edu 
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AT THE WALTER KAITZ FOUNDATION, WE HELP 
PLACE HEN AND WOMEN OF COLOR IN CHALLENGING 
POSITIONS WITHIN THE CABLE INDUSTRY. SO WE'RE 
CONSTANTLY ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR THE BEST AND 
BRIGHTEST CANDIDATES WITH THAT SPECIAL SPARK 
IN THEIR EYES. 

THINK YOU MIGHT HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO SUCCEED? 
THEN SEND YOUR RESUME TODAY TO THE ADDRESS 
OR FAX NUMBER USTED BELOW REFERENCING BE '98, 
AND OPEN YOUR EYES TO EXCITING NEW CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CABLE INDUSTRY. 

<l! ' 

Walter Kaitz Foundation 
Cable's Resource for Dtvergity 

PIESERYATION PARK 
660 I3TH STREET, SUITE 200 OAXUND, CA 94612 
T SI0.4Sl.mO F SI0.4SI.33IS 
Website: www.wkf.com 




20th National Professional Development Conference 

and Annual Meeting 




IHK 

ALLlANf K 

(il Black Ick-eoininiiiiicalioiis l inplitv ct-s. Inc. 



Especially designed for 
telecommunications and 
information technology 
professionals. >i||i 



Unique opportunities to 
build an extraordinary 
international network. 

Learn from the 
experiences of seasoned 
executives and savvy 
entrepreneurs. 



Identify (^reer 
advancement and * 
busmess opportunities in 
cutting edge fields. 



?5 Best Places" to netv/ork; best workshops 
3k^s in "Success Runs in Our Race" by 
George Fraser ' 



UCc nfe re 1 1 ce Mia h Uq hfs* 

Seminar Series: Management, Marketing & Sales, 
Technology, Leadership, Entrepreneurship, Survival 
Skills and Others 

Fortune 500 Career Fair & Skills Assessment 
Men and Women's Forums: The Dialogue Continues 
Race Relations Panel: Forecast Your Future 



Guest Speakers 



C. Michael Armstrong, CEO, AT&T 

Tavis Smiley, BET talk shov/ host, author 

William Kennard, Chairman, Federal 

Communications Commission (invited) 

Dr. Julia Hare, author, "How to Find and Keep a 

BMW" (invited) 



► August 13-16, 1998 



Indiana Convention Center, Indianapolis, Indiana 

[\.ey LsimiLo n: (space limited) 

Early bird: June 15, 1998 (postmark)- $750 
Deadline: July 15, 1998 (postmark) - $850 after 
June 15. Includes opening reception, continental 
breakfasts, annual awards banquet and gala, 
lunches, Sunday buffet brunch, seminars & more. 
Official Conference Airlines: Continental, Delta 
and United 

Contact: website - www.abteinc.org or (800)587-3632 

1997 Conference Highlights: 3400 participants; more 
than 50 seminars; Congresswoman Maxine Waters, 
Johnetta B. Cole, Ph.D., Ed Gordon, BET/MSNBC; 
Frankie Beverly and Maze. 
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opportunities here and I couldn't 
imagine being any place else." 

Small business development is 
critical to Detroit's economic 
growth. The Detroit Regional 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Detroit Economic GrowTli Corp. 
(DEGC) offer assistance to 
start-up firms. The chamber is 
responsible for attracting busi- 
ness to the region. "As we uncov- 
er individuals and prospects that 
either have an interest in the city 
or in matching up well with 
property that may be available, 
we bring them into the Detroit 
Economic Growth Corp. and 
work to make that dream a reali- 
ty," says Dick Blouse Jr., presi- 
dent and CEO of the chamber. 

Ginwil Inc., a wholesale dis- 
tributor of medical and surgical 
supplies, is one such example 
of a company benefiting fi'om 
DEGC's assistance. In 1996, 
DEGC extended a $25,000 
loan to the growing supply company 
for equipment, ftirniture and working 
capital. Originally scheduled to be paid 
off in six years, the loan was paid in fiill 
within a year thanks to the improving 
economic climate in the area. "None of 
that would have been possible without 
the fiscal trust and financial investment 
the DEGC and its aflRliates had made in 
the company's business vision," says 
Ginwil President and COO William E. 
Thompson. 

David L. Linman, senior vice president 
and chief economist for Comerica Bank, 
says, "In terms of business activity, things 
seem to have stabilized over the last three 
years and have begun a slow comeback, 
especially when you look at the valuation 
of property and tax returns." To make 
this determination, Comerica uses a 
"comeback index" that consists of 23 
variables including neighborhood prop- 
erty values, income tax and the number 
of permits issued for business and 
residential development. According to 
Littman, all signs point to an economic 
upswing: "We've turned the corner; the 
numbers are now moving higher." 

The dependency index is another indi- 
cator of a city's well-being. This index 




reveals the percentage of the employed 
p>opulation that is on welfare and the total 
percentage of unemployment in the city. 
And that ratio is down. In fact, from 1 993 
to 1997, the unemployment rate has 
dropped by half, going from 13.6% to 
7.8%. The average household income for 
Detroit has grown by 3%, from $34,710 
in 1995 to $35,748 in 1996. The city 
ranks 1 1 th in income for the nation. 

Tyrone Miller, director of Detroit's 
Board of Zoning Appeals, offers the recent 
surge in business and home building 
requests as evidence of the improved 
development climate in the city. "We're 
really getting a lot of activity in the area of 
new single-family housing in existing 
neighborhoods," says Miller. "The combi- 
nation of community organization and a 
private developer will bring 60 new 
homes, while the overall housing values in 
Detroit have increased by 30%." 

Market indicators surest that Detroit 
is entering a period of potentially explosive 
growth. Within the greater downtown 
area, there are several million sq. ft. of 
office space, 1 5,000 housing units and an 
array of new retail and tourist facilities. A 
latge part of the transformation is due to 



the highly anticipated creation of two new 
sports stadiums, three casinos and new 
hotels and entertairunent centers. 

Ground has been broken for the build- 
ing of a new home for the Detroit Tigers 
baseball team and a new dome stadium for 
the return of the Lions football team, 
who've spent the past 28 years at the Sil- 
verdome in suburban Pondac. The stadi- 
um projects represent a $505 million 
investment; the city will contribute $85 
million, with the rest of the financing 
coming from private investors. 

Not too far from the stadium area is the 
riverfront site for three gambling casinos 
and hotels to be undertaken by two 
gaming heavyweights, MGM Grand 
Hotel and Atwater Circus Circus. The 
third casino bid was awarded to the local 
partnership of Greektown and the 
Chippewa Indian tribe. The development 
and operation of the casinos and the 
stadiums are expected to bring millions — 
if not billions — to the city in taxes, create 
thousands of jobs and ignite tourism. 

Despite the seemingly bright picture, 
the projects and Mayor Archer have 
drawn criticism from some who worry 
whether the black community — which 
makes up 76% of the city's population — 
will reap any benefits. One outspoken 




How many businesses 
really reward 
their customers' loyalty' 



Wl f Long Distance does. You see, the longer your small you can save with GTE. Of course, we offer many other 
business stays with GTE, and the more you call, the lower your valuable long distance products. Like calling cards, toll-free 
rates. (When was the last time you saw long distance rates that calling, international rate plans, and 1+ calling, 
actually went down ?) So call 1-888-483-8533 or visit lu at www.gte.com. 
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• White 21.6% 

• Black 76.7% 




American indian/Eskimo 0.4% 

• Asian 0.8% 

• otiier 1.5% 

Source: Michigan Emplaymenc Security Commission 



critic has been Detroit businessman and 
BE 100s CEO Don H. Batden of the Bar- 
den Companies Inc., whose bid to build 
one of the casinos was rejected by the 
Archer administration. Barden firmly 
believes that for at least one of the casinos 
not to be black-owned sets the commimi- 
ty back. "Rarely in our history have we as 
a race been given the opportunity to 
determine significant participation in an 
industry," he asserts. "For us not to take 
advantage of that is outrageous." 

With most of the w^te community's 
support and the necessary backing of the 
Detroit Metro AFL/CIO unions, the 
Archer administration defends its choices 
for casino contracts. Citing Barden's 
financial commitments as falling short of 
the contract criteria, ofRdals believe the 
trickle-down effect would have ended up 
translating into few jobs for minorides. 

"The important thing is that we ensure 
as many African Americans benefit from 
this venture as possible," says the mayor's 
press secretary, Greg Bowens. "Those 
assurances are in the development agree- 
ments because they spell out how much 
we want, in terms of African American- 
owned businesses, to get from the casinos 
and stadiums." 

The supplier base has to have at least 
30% African American participation. 
Additionally, the unions have pledged 
training and apprenuceships to fill the 
demand for skilled labor throughout 
development. The administradon believes 
these assurances will allow die money to 
be spread around rather than creadng a 
black ownership symbol in one person. 

BE 100. CEO Bill Pickard, Ph.D., 
owner of Regal Plastics in Roseville, 
Michigan, is one of two general parmers 
in the MGM Grand Hotel's casino devel- 
opment project. He supports the mayor's 
selecdon and will help to make sure that 
there is black pardcipadon. "I will advise 
and assist MGM in fidiilling the mayor's 
and city council's mandate on Detroit 
jobs, black contracting as well as pardci- 
padon in all facets of the manag^ent and 
ownership of the casino development 
project," he says. 

The casinos notwithstanding, Detroit 
resident and radio news anchor Michael 
Barr, wife Candace and their seven-year- 



old son, Mike Jr., believe Detroit is the 
place to be. "The casinos' coming to 
Detroit is important, but that's just one 
cog in the machinery," Barr notes. "If 
there was never any talk of casinos, Detroit 
would still thrive — ^you've got the new sta- 
diums coming, a thriving entertainment 
and cultural district, and city services have 
improved." 

Financially, the two-income Barr 
family has no complaints, noting that the 
cost of living in Detroit is very afibrdable 
in comparison to other major urban areas 
they once considered moving to. The 
Barrs say their three-bedroom bi-level 
house, located in a middle-income neigh- 
borhood on the city's east side, has 
doubled in value since it was purchased 
eight years ago. 

Likewise, native Detroiter Irving 
Weaver, his wife Griselle and their dai^- 
ters Melissa, nine, and Nicole, four, bene- 
fited from the city's rising property values 
when they were forced to relocate to 
Clarkston, Michigan. When GM moved 
a pordon of its operadons north. Weaver 
and family followed. Not only did the 
couple cash in on the sale of their Detroit 
home, which had neariy doubled in value, 
but Griselle, who had previously worked 
for Ford Motor Co., got hired on with 
GM as a joint and fastener test coordina- 
tor contracted through its Modem Engi- 
neerii^ division. 



As a transplanted New Yorker, Griselle 
views Detroit as "the smallest big city" in 
the world because everyone seems to be 
able to quickly identify people through 
family names and high school affilia- 
dons. She also condnues to be amazed at 
how affordable it is to live in Detroit and 
the surrounding areas. "Our home is 
huge, with some land, which we bought 
for $250,000. In New York a home like 
this would be so expensive and unattain- 
able for most." 

The jobs and money created by the Big 
Three automakers is unparalleled. GM's 
recent purchase of the Renaissance Cen- 
ter, located along the Detroit River, is 
expected to increase the number of 
employees downtown, raise tax revenues 
and sdmulate the addidon of more retail 
shops and restaurants. Chrysler has 
invested about $5 billion in Detroit since 
1992, with $900 million of that in a 
state-of-the-art engine plant it built last 
year. Chrysler, the third-largest domesdc 
automobile company, has also chosen to 
build its latest hot new car, the Prowler, 
in the Motor City. In all, Chrysler has 
11,000 employees in the city, including 
some of the highest-paid production 
workers in the country. 

Chrysler Vice President of Government 
Afiairs Frank Fountain says the company 
is conmiitted to the economic growth of 
Detroit and the inclusion of African 
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Americans in its workforce. "We believe 
we're helping the mayor and others who 
are working hard to revitahze the city," 
he says. "As a company of 125,000 
employees, about 27% of our total are 
minorities, and a significant amount make 
up management personnel." 

Beyond jobs, the automaker gives gen- 
erous support to the Detroit community 
through donations to the school district 
and flourishing cultural center. "The 
philanthropic arm of the company 
contributes substantially to the arts, 
including hefty ongoing donations to the 
newly built Museum of African American 
History, the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Not to be outdone, Ford has contracts 
with approxiately 20 African American 
suppliers in the Detroit area and recendy 
opened up the Detroit-based UAW/Ford 
Training Center. 

BRIDGING THE GAP 

Beyond city development and job 
opportunities lies the center of concern 
for most residents — quality of life. 
Without question, two areas that impact 
the quality of life in any city are crime and 
education. Over the years, Detroit has 
been brutalized in both local and nation- 
al press for falling short. Now there's evi- 
dence to surest Detroit is taking control 
of its situation, cleaning house and revers- 
ing its tarnished image. 

New Detroit Inc. is a 30-year-oId 
agency devoted to positive race relations 
through academic achievement and eco- 
nomic equity. The agency monitors the 
progress of the nation's seventh-largest 
public school district. After the results are 
tallied, it publishes an annual report card. 
Project Director Robert Brown explains 
the results of the agency's latest Detroit 
Public Schools report: "In reviewing the 
last 1 5 report cards, it's obvious things are 
improving in terms of test scores. The dis- 
trict is still behind state averages, in some 
cases nationally, but the gap is closing 
somewhat." Brown admits that the task 
before the school board is daunting con- 
sidering that the district has 1 80,000 stu- 
dents and an average classroom size of 32 
students. The neediness of the students is 
a concern as well — two-thirds come from 
families that live at or below poverty level. 



Located in the heart of the medical dis- 
trict near downtown, the Detroit 
Children's Center is a private, nonprofit 
organization that has been in existence 
since 1929 to meet the expanding and 
rapidly changing needs of Detroit chil- 
dren and their families. Grenae Dudley, 
deputy director of programs, says the cen- 
ter's commitment to the community is 
strong. "We've had a lot of opportimities 
to move outside of the city, but this is our 
home. We have recently strengthened our 
commitment to the community by build- 
ing a $7 million building, and we are 
continuing to do capital renovations in 
the area to establish our programs." 

The center provides over 20 programs 
ranging from an incarcerated pregnant 
women's group to general foster care. 
"We have mental health services in two 
schools," says Dudley, "and our Detroit 
Abstinence Partnership is in 20 schools 
promoting the importance of sexual, 
tobacco and drug abstinence for stu- 
dents nine- to l4-years-old. Agencies 
like the Children's Center and New 
Detroit contribute to the improvement 
of school districts. 

The 4,100 officer Detroit Police 
Department also boasts great strides in 
crime reduction. In the last four years, 
there has been a significant decrease in all 
major crime areas including the number 
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of youth homicides, which dropped by 
half Through a newly organized carjack- 
ing task force, carjackings have decreased 
by half in the last four years as well. 

Part of the credit for crime reduction is 
due to the leadership of the department's 
chief, Isaiah McKinnon, Ph.D., one of 
the few African American top cops in the 
nation. During McKinnon's tenure 
several task forces have been develofjcd 
and 380 additional police have been put 
back on the streets to combat crime. 

McKinnon believes the Detroit Police 
Department ranks with the best in the 
nation. "The higher echelon of the DPD 
are the most integrated, educated and 
trained in the country," McKinnon 
declares. The department has put heavy 
emphasis on community policing, and 
officers can frequently be seen patrolling 
on foot, bike or horseback and maintain- 
ing a presence in and around schools. 

After decades of economic decline and 
urban flight, the city of Detroit is being 
renewed with a contagious spirit of 
enthusiasm. With political leadership and 
aggressive development under way, it's 
in a unique position to offer business 
opportunities to its residents and those 
considering a change. As a result, metro 
Detroit is on its way to earning world- 
class status and serving as a hotbed of 
opportunities for African Americans. □ 
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''When we signed a contract to do 
business with bge, we weren't the only 
ones who succeeded-they did, too." 



Al Reid, President, Rapid Response 
Direct Mail Marketing Business 



Some companies use the same vendors year 
after year, regardless of price or quality. They 
don't know what they're missing. 

The BGE Procurement Opportunity Program 
looks for firms like Rapid Response — quality 
minority- and women-owned companies that 
bring us a competitive edge. 

Using their 



Back in 1817, BGE lit 
tlie first commercial gas 
light, helping small 
businesses add longer 
store hours and evening 
work shifts. 

Today, BGE is 
still helping 
businesses 
make the 



most of their potential. 
The Procurement 
Opportunity Program is 
a prime example. Already, 
the program has helped 
hundreds of minority- and 
women-owned companies 
build their bottom line. 




products and services 
benefits us both — the 
minority- and women- 
owned firms get an 
opportunity to grow 
and succeed, and BGE 
receives quality products and services at a fair price. In 
short, everybody wins. If you run a qualified minority- or 
women-owned business with a superior product or service 
that BGE uses, we want to know about it. Call us so we can 
add your firm to the list of suppliers in the Procurement 
Opportunity Program. 

For details, call 1-800-243-0341. Or write: BGE 
Procurement Program, Purchasing & Materials Management 
Department, RO. Box 1472, Baltimore, MD 21203-1472. 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 
Infrastructure Fund(s) 

Call For 
Proposals 



BY THE 



Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation 

An Agency of the 
United States Government 





The Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
("OPIC") is a self-sustaining U.S. government 
agency that assists U.S. private investment in over 
140 emerging market economies and developing 
countries through four principal activities: project 
finance, political risk insurance, private equity 
investment funds and outreach activities. OPIC 
assisted projects are required to uphold important 
American values as they pertain to human rights, 
worker rights, the environment, and impact on the 
U.S. economy as well as other matters. 

OPIC is announcing that it expects to support one or 
more private equity fimds with aggregate capital of up 
to $500 million to be invested in privately sponsored 
infrastructure projects in the countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa. A portion of the fund's total capital must be 
ux^guaranteed private equity, with the remainder loaned 
to the fvind as senior secured indebtedness guaranteed 
by OPIC. The primary purpose of any such fiind will 
be to achieve long-term capital appreciation through 
investments in infrastructure projects in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Such invcsmicnts will provide capital for pro- 
ject devetepment, business expansion, restructurings 
and privatizations. 

The fiind will also seek to provide support to woman 
entrepreneurs and to innovative investments that 
expand opportunities for women and maximize 
employment opportunities for poor people. 

The fimd will be privately ovmed and privately man- 
aged. OPIC is seeking proposals from qualiBcd 
prospective fiind managers. The proposed fund manag- 
er must demonstrate experience and success on at least 
the following four criteria: private equity management, 
capital raising capability, a broad infi:astructure invest- 
ment record; and sub-Saharan Africa experience. The 
rario of OPIC-guaranteed debt to the funds equity 
will also be an important selection criterion. 

To obtain a Summary Description for the proposed 
Africa Infirastructure Fund, an OPIC Investment 
Funds Program Description, and a Fund 
Questionnaire, please visit OPIC's web site at 
vnuw.opic.gov or call OPIC's Faxline at 202/336- 
8700 and request document number 9904. To have 
these materials mailed to you, please write to the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
Investment Funds Department, 1100 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20527. All pro- 
posals must be submitted to OPIC by June 30, 1998. 
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Simon & Schuster is the publishing operation of Viacom Inc., 
one of the world's largest, most diverse and truly innovative 
media companies. With operations in 22 countries, we are 
preeminent in every major area of publishing including 
Education, Consumer, Business and Reference. We are 
redetining publishing by developing a full spectrum of innova- 
tive multimedia products and on-line options. Join us and you 
will have an opportunity to work with gifted people from 
diverse cultures and backgrounds who have a broad range of 
educational qualifications. 

The richness of our diversity is our greatest strength. We 
encourage individual expression and invite everyone on our 
team to share their ideas, opinions and insights. We value 
teamwork - and reward an all out commitment to excellence. 

Please send your resume to: Human Resources, Dept.-JT/BE, 
Simon & Schuster, One Lake Street, Upper Saddle River, 
NJ 07458. Or e-mail to: staffing@prenhall.com. We are advo- 
ates of and encourage equal opportunity employment m/f/d/v. 
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Entertaining & Educating the World 




No Calories. 
No Flat. 
No Cholesterol. 



. . .NO KIDDING. Our free Consumer Information 

Catalog serves up over 200 free and low-cost govern- 
ment booklets you can really sink your teeth into. Perk 
up your appetite with subjects like saving money, buying 
a house, educating your children, getting federal bene- 
fits, eating right, staying healthy, and many more 

So come 'n get it! Whatever your taste, you can feast 
on the free Catalog. It's filled with plenty of satisfying 
booklets. Just call toll-free 1-88S-8 PUEBLO. 

Or get a bite on the Consumer Information Center 
website: www.pueblo.gsa.gov 
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NOW DELIVERED AT WEB SPEED 



The 1998 B.E. lOO's Is 
Just A Click Away 



Get To The Top! 

The B.E. lOO's Lists provide a virtual goldmine of data 
ready for research, direct marketing, job searches and sales 
prospecting. You'll find the company name, key contact, 
address, ranking criteria plus phone and fax numbers. 

■ 100 Industrial/Service Companies 

■ 100 Automobile Dealers 
Top Financial Companies 
Top Advertising Companies 
Top Franchises 

■ Executive Recruiters Directory 

■ And More 

Get It Now! 
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■ Print letters and labels to select zip codes. 

■ Easily export selected data to your favorite 
database program. 

■ Mail to any list again and again, at no additional 
charge. Registered users get an unlimited single- 
user license and free technical support. 

It's Easy To Order, Here's How, 

For secure web delivery visit: 

www.blackenterprise.com 
/ do wnload.html 

or call 212-886-9608 



Using our TopList SECURE Cybercash System, and 
an American Express, MasterCard or VISA card you can 
literally get it now for only $99.00. This immediate down- 
load right off the Net is important for Hsdess people and 
delivery charges are free or we'll send it to you via mail 
for an additional $3.50 shipping and handling or you can 
do both, get the online delivery and receive a duplicate 
disk for an additional $3.50. 

Click now or call today. 

TopList Features 

■ Merge data with your custom letters and print 
mailing labels. 

■ Create and save multiple letters. 

■ Create your own letter format with a left and 
top margin control. 

■ Print reports. 



MAIL FORM 



Yesii love what I'm reading about TopList. 
Please rush me my order. 



TopList @ $99.00 ea. $. 

Add shipping/handling ($3.50) $ . 

NY residents add applicable sales tax $ . 

Add for rush delivery ($8. SO) $. 

TOTAL $. 

Credit card # 



□ Payment enclosed 

Charge to: 

□ Visa 

□ MasterCard 

□ AMEX 

I use a: □ PC □ Macintosh 



Exp. 



Signature _ 

Name 

Company . 
Address _ 

City 

Phone 



(Required for Credit Card Order) 



State 
Fax _ 



Zip 



Mail this form to: 



Earl G. Graves, Ltd. 

130 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011 

or fax form to 212-886-9509 



©1998 Mariuting Solutions. Ud. 
Price and avaibbility nibfcct to change. All other 
brand or product names mentioned are trademai^ 
or regiMercd tradetnatlu of their respective holders. 
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One survey 
suggests that 
black investment 

in the stock 
nnarket is lagging. 
Is a wealth-building 
opportunity being 
missed? 




AS THE DOW JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE CONTINUES 

breaking barriers on its way to the 10,000 mark, there may be growing 
interest in breaking down the obstacles that have kept African Ameri- 
cans from becoming more active in the stock market. Although the 
market's phenomenal bull run over the last four years has helped create 
many millionaires, it appears African Americans are taking less advan- 
tage of the market's wealth-building potential than their white coun- 
terpans. When the Dow reaches 1 0,000, will African Americans be as 
enthusiastic and economically enriched by the event as whites? 

A recent survey commissioned by Ariel Mutual Funds (312-726- 
0140) and Charles Schwab & Co. (800-435-4000) identifies the dif- 
ferences between black and white investors, as well as the factors that 
will encourage blacks to invest more. The survey of 500 blacks and 
732 whites, with household incomes of at least $50,000, reveals a 
range of attitudes and other factors about how African Americans view 
investing and the financial services industry. Some key findings from 
the survey are: 

■ As investors, 63% of African Americans describe themselves 
as conservative, compared to 53% of whites. 

■ The majority (57%) of African Americans have money in the 
stock market, with 43% saying that stocks or bonds are the best 

investment overall. Real estate was judged the best investment by 
46% of African Americans. 

■ More than one-third of African Americans (38%) say their 
lack of knowledge about investing is a major reason they do not save or 
invest more; 20% reported that not being able to trust the advice of 
investment advisors was also a major reason. 

■ Most blacks said they are more likely to invest with a company that 
is racially diverse (58%) or with an investment firm or mutual fund 
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owned or man£^ed by African Americans 
(57%). 

! Officials at both Ariel and Schwab 
believe the survey findings make a case for 
reaching out to the African American com- 
munity with more information about 
investing. "The most important thing that 
the survey revealed was that black Ameri- 
cans are just as bullish as white Americans," 
says Mellody Hobson, Ariel senior vice 
president, director of marketing. "We can 
take that bullish attitude and turn the 
i^nderinvestment by blacks into a real 
(Opportunity." 

/ Carla Arnold, vice president of branch 
marketing for Charles Schwab, agrees. 
"This is an opportunity for the entire 
industry. As African Americans become 
more interested in investing, we will bene- 
fit, our competition will benefit and the 
Afi-ican Americans who participate in all 
this wealth-building will benefit." 

As a first step in reaching out to and edu- 
cating Afi-ican Americans about investing, 
Ariel and Schwab teamed up with the 
Coalition of Black Investors (888-411- 
COBI) to co-sponsor a series of investor 
education seminars in April. Arnold says, 
"The seminars focused on education — ^we 
were not pushing product." She believes 
efforts such as these give Schwab a chance 
to "connect with the African American 
community [and] correct some of the mis- 
conceptions about investing." 

Unfortunately, it may take more than 
dispelling misconceptions to get African 
Americans to realize the true potential of 
investing and thereby approach the suc- 
cess of their white counterparts. "African 
Americans tend to have less income than 
whites and inherit less money from their 
fiimily members, so there tends to be less 
disposable income to be considered for 
saving and investing," says Margaret 
Simms, vice president for research at the 
Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Studies in Washington, D.C. With blacks 
having less money to invest and then 
doing so more conservatively, the wealth 
gap between blacks and whites increases 
exponentially — especially when the stock 
markets are doing exceptionally well. To 
have any hope of closing the gap and has- 
tening wealth creation in the black com- 
munity, African Americans must begin 
investing now. 

There are already some signs that African 
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ALLOCATION OF SAVINGS & INVESTMENTS 

iA^roximately what % of your total savings or investments would yc u 
V% j • : j j j5 jy ir^to each of the following four categories'. ' 

Base: Averake Percentage ■ African American ■ White 

401 (k) or other retirement 
I ! accounts 



Certificates of deposits, 
savings accounts or 
money market funds 

Individual stocks or 
stiock mutual funds 

Individual bonds or 
bond mutual funds 
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Americans are taking a greater interest in 
the stock market. Recent public offerings 
of black-owned companies such as Bald- 
more-based investment bank, The Chap- 
man Co., and BET Holdings Inc.'s recent 
stock repurchase have stimidated interest 
and served as examples of how the market 
can help companies grow. Jesse Jackson's 
Wall Street Project, formed in the wake of 
accusations of racism at Texaco, has also 
raised awareness about the rights of stock- 
holders. Events such as these have translat- 
ed into a steady growth in the number of 
African Americans starting and joining 
investment clubs at their local churches, 
with fellow employees or with members of 
social groups. 

"African Americans need to invest in the 
stock market so that they will be able to 
benefit from the power of compounding," 
says Hobson. "The market outperforms all 
investments and blacks participating in this 
can only benefit their future." 

But that doesn't mean you should jump 
in blindly. "Anyone who thinks it's always 
going to be this good is naive," says Hob- 
son. She su^ests that the market has had a 
very strong run and is now fully valued in 
most areas. This factor, plus the prospects 
that higher wages will drive up inflation, 
could cause a correction. "Stocks cannot 
outperform their fundamentals, and some 
stocks have gonen far ahead of themselves," 
Hobson warns. "It may be inflation, or 
interest rates, but it will be something that 
brings the market down." 

Some, however, aren't quite as worried. 
"I diink die Dow will hit 10,000," predicts 
Malcolm Pryor of Pryor McLendon 
Counts & Co. in Philadelphia. "Right 




now, there's nothing in the economy that's 
going to cause people to abandon owning 
equities. Interest rates are stable, and there 
are mergers among big companies, induc- 
ing some Dow companies. So there's no 
reason for it not to get to 10,000." 

Perhaps, but you can bet there will be 
market fluctuations on the way to getting 
there. That's why most investment advisors 
believe taking a long-term investment view 
is the only way to invest. That leaves us with 
the question: where will your investments 
be when the Dow reaches 10,000? □ 

Funds in the 
Stock Market 

|Do |ou personally, or with a 
Np^se, have any money invested 
in the stock market right now? 

African American 




Source, both charts: The Ariel/Schwab Black Investors 
Survey: Saving artd Investing Among High Income Black 
And White Americans, Ariel Mutual Funds and Charles 
Schwab & Co., 1998 
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ou have family behi 



Just think: Your son is 
bright, healthy and 
headed for college one 
day You love the direc- 
tion your career has 
taken. You're doing a lot 
of the things you planned 
and even a few you didn't Living life to the 
fullest is easy when you have family behind 
you. American Family Insurance Call and talk to 
one of our helpful, fr^iendly agents. You'll find 
out why we're consistently rated A+ (Superior) 
by A.M. Best, the insurance-rating authority 
Then, go on. Dream. Plan. What you do next is 
up to you and we'll be here to help you 





All Your Protection Under One Roof. 



AMERICAN FAMILY 



INSURANCE 



AUTO HOME BUSINESS HEALTH LIFE 



INSURU 



American Family Mutual Insurance Company and Subsidiaries, Madison, Wisconsin 53783-0001 www.amfam.com 
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For extraordinary people like Anri Williams^ 
only an extraordinary employer will do. 

There's nothing very typical about Anri 
Williams. That's why he finds American 
Express to be the ideal company to work for. 
Afier graduating firom Stanford and finishing 
his MBA at Wharton, Anri wanted to start his 
career in an environment that was anything 
but ordinary. 

An achiever who thrives on challenges, Anri 
notes, "American Express has given me the 
opportunity to contribute at an increasing 
level. All while being myself and being 
surrounded by others with a lot of motivation." 
For Anri, it is important to have the freedom 
to accelerate. We're proud to have extraordinary 
people like Anri on our team. Because we know 
the more he does as an individual, the more we 
can do as a company. 

From technology and operations to finance, 
marketing and travel counseling, American 
Express has more opportunities for people 
who want to achieve more. For information 
regarding career options, please send your 
resume and cover letter today to American 
Express, Staffing Dept., Attn: BERC, 200 Vesey 
Street, New York, NY 10285-0203. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



ON HIS 29TH BIRTHDAY, AT AN 
age when most people are still deciding 
whether to spring for a home mortgage, 
Charles A. Wallace II did something dif- 
ferent. He closed on a $2 million hotel. 

The proud new hotelier joins a growing 
cadre of African Americans prepared to 
enter the high-risk, but potentially high- 
yield, world of commercial real estate. 
Whether you're sitting on acres of unde- 
veloped land in the South (as Wallace's 
family does), living in a city with an urban 
core undergoing redevelopment or have 
just always wanted to own a housing unit, 
hotel, strip mall, factory or office build- 
ing, you could be looking at one of the 
best ways in America to reach millionaire 
status — a commercial real estate invest- 
ment opportunity. 

However, it isn't one of the easiest ways 
to get rich. "Commercial real estate invest- 
ing is a very serious business," says Olusola 
Seriki, principal in Metroventures/USA 
Inc., a real estate development and man- 
agement firm in Columbia, Maryland. 
"Because of the liabilities associated with 
it, it's extremely important to know the 
realities of what you're getting into." 

First, investors should understand that 
investing in commercial real estate is not 
like playing the stock market, where assets 
arc more liquid (easily convertible to 
cash). "You invest in commercial real 
estate for two reasons: income and appre- 
ciation," says Seriki. "The income can be 
healthy, but the appreciation is where you 
really enjoy the benefits. Therefore, you 
must be prepared to hold your ownership 
position long enough, maybe five years or 
more, to reach the point of profitability." 
People who can't hold the position may 
have to liquidate quickly, often at deep 
discounts to the price [of the property]. 
Such circumstances are better known as 
"fire sales." 

Another issue is upkeep of the property. 
"The art of the deal is not in the buying 
or development of the property, but in 
the everyday protection of your assets," 
continues Seriki. "You can lose your shirt 
if you don't do that." Shopping centers 
are the best way to illustrate the impor- 
tance of property management. "More so 
than in an office building, where people 
must come in order to work, shopping 
is a selective decision," Seriki explains. 



"If the property doesn't meet certain 
standards of cleanliness or comfort, stores 
lose their customers, and you lose your 
leases. Before you know it, you're unable 
to meet your notes. Next step: fire sale 
or bankruptcy." 

In short, you can't afford much of a 
learning curve when starting in commer- 
cial real estate. Mistakes can cost you big- 
time because, as Seriki says, "the property 
can eat you alive." But there are enough 
success stories out there to prove that it's 
a profitable game to play if you know what 
you're doing. According to Arthur 
Zabarkes, former director of the Real 
Estate Institute of New York University, 
commercial real estate is a $3 trillion rev- 
enue-producing industry, representing 
35% of all investable wealth in America. 
In addition, those who own commercial 
property often decide which businesses 
are opened where, help influence efforts to 
revitalize their community and become 
key components of that community's eco- 
nomic power base. 

For African Americans, the stakes are 
even higher. "Buildings are often left 



Claude Remy 
of Remy 
International 
believes that 
investing in 
commercial real 
estate is the key 
to rebuilding 
and managing 
our communi- 
ties 



vacant in urban areas because many of 
the owners have no valuable connection 
to the area," says Claude Remy, president 
of Remy International, a commercial 
real estate management firm in Tacoma, 
Washington. 

REAL ESTATE DEAL-MAKING 101 

The safest way to play in the game of 
big-time commercial real estate is to gain 
experience by closing deals for other peo- 
ple. Your strategy, therefore, should 
include obtaining a commercial real estate 
license, which also is a good basis for mak- 
ing all the right connections to opportu- 
nities, financing, partners and other 
resources. (See sidebar, "Preparing For 
Your First Deal.") 

Even after getting your license, experi- 
ence can be hard to come by. After 24 years 
as a commercial real estate broker, Paul 
Chiles, owner of Chiles & Co. in Seatde, 
says he still must pass a litmus test before 
he can close a deal. In 1974, at age 24, 
Chiles was the first African American to be 
hired by CB Commercial (then known as 
Coldwell Banker Commercial). He rose in 

GARY BENSON 




BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



the ranks to become vice president of 
investments before leaving to start his own 
real estate firm in 1 990. "We haven't nec- 
essarily overcome the acceptance prob- 
lem," Chiles says. "The paramount ques- 
tion is still: Could they [blacks] possibly 
know what they are doing?" This can be a 
big barrier, he says, to getting opportuni- 
ties to "distinguish yourself as being able to 
close deals." 

Still, experience counts. Just ask Harold 
A. Dawson Jr., president of Atlanta-based 
Harold A. Dawson Co. (HADCO), a 
family-owned real estate firm started by 
his father three decades ago. (See sidebar, 
"Two Plays By A Pro.") 

UNDERSTANDING THE GAME 

Seriki notes that the landscape has 
changed in terms of how deals are being 
financed today. "Ten years ago, institu- 
tional money for commercial acquisitions 
was mostly placed on the debt side, 



through mortgage brokers," he says. "Now 
real estate is taking advantage of the stock 
market through real estate investment 
trusts (REITs), where money is flowing 
[on the equity side] like water." REITs 
allow a legal entity to acquire property and 
distribute the income directly to stock- 
holders through shares, with no tax liabil- 
ities. Shareholders can use their earnings to 
purchase more shares — meaning equity in 
additional property. Institutional investors 
have become the dominant players in the 
commercial real estate market, "which 
means a local guy, say, in Tallahassee, who 
spots an opportunity there, may have to 
compete with the broker working with a 
REIT out of Nevada that has the cash 
ready to close on the deal immediately," 
Seriki observes. This makes it tougher to 
grab opportunities, but if you know where 
to look, have your ducks lined up and 
know the game, you can move quickly and 
with sure footing. 
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Once you are licensed to buy and sell 
property, you should know how to spot a 
good opportunity, find capital to acquire, 
develop and manage the property and pull 
together a competent project team of 
investors, contractors and managers to 
make it all happen. First Union National 
Bank of Georgia's Reginald Davis says 
if you're aspiring to be a multimillion 
dollar developer, you'll need to build a 
good team of experienced professionals 
who specialize in the commercial real 
estate business. Davis, the bank's COO, 
says a strong development team usually 
consists of an attorney, accountant, pro- 
ject manager, general or lead contractor — 
who hires the appropriate subcontrac- 
tors — and a property manager. This team 
can mean the difference between success 
and failure. 

Make sure you're investing in a partic- 
ular property for the right reasons, says 
Seriki. "For instance, black athletes always 
seem to want to invest in nightclubs — but 
clubs and restaurants just are not good real 
estate plays," he observes. "Their life 
cycles are too short. Look for properties 
with tenure, such as a medical office 
building or a distribution center for UPS. 
It may not be as glamorous as a theme 
restaurant, but if your objective is to make 
money, not to have bragging rights, then 
it's the smarter investment." As a general 
rule, avoid properties involving short- 
term, faddish or cyclical leases. 

Occasionally, you'll see a "for sale" sign 
hanging on a building or run across a list- 
ing in the classifieds. Increasingly, 
though, the availability of valuable prop- 
erties is quietly circulated through an 
"inside" business network of bankers, bro- 
kers and investors. Once you spot a prop- 
erty opportunity you think you want, 
begin the due diligence right away. This 
includes having the property inspected 
and doing a financial analysis (determin- 
ing how the building is currently 
financed, as well as its income and operat- 
ing costs). 

Ask yourself what you can do to bring 
greater value to the property — for 
instance, by finding ways to lower operat- 
ing costs or generate more income. If you 
like the answers and want the property, 
bring in an experienced real estate attor- 
ney to help you tie down the deal. "If you 
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have to move fast, try to get an option on 
the property from the current owner that's 
contingent upon fmding the funding," 
advises Seriki. Without such a "lock- 
down," you can spend thousands in mort- 
gage loan application fees, only to find 
later that the property has been sold to 
someone else. "Before you spend the fee," 
Seriki cautions, "you must know that the 
owner will sell to you at a fixed price." The 
option should include a reasonable time 
frame to complete detailed due diligence 
and secure fmancing — usually 60 days. 

FINDING THE MONEY 

Knowing who to contact for frinding is 
a crucial step. "A lot of people start in the 
wrong places, so it becomes very discour- 
aging," says banker Davis. "For example, 
it's recommended that you not contact 



the commercial lending department of 
a large or mid-size bank unless your loan 
request is for more than $1 million." 
Small investors, say someone purchasing a 
six-unit complex, should start by building 
a close relationship with the branch man- 
ager of a small community bank or the 
manner of the small business department 
of a larger lending institution. Purchasers 
at this level can also work through pro- 
grams offered by state and federal agencies 
such as the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). 

"Larger developers should go in with 
the understanding that most banks 
are not going to fund seed capital or 
equity," Davis says. For best results, look 
for banks with a roster of clients who 
have access to investment capital. A 
good way to Hnd which banks are doing 



deals in a particular area is simply to drive 
around construction or rehabilitation 
sites and take note of the signs on the 
property advertising where the financing 
is coming from. If all else fails, go to a 
mortgage broker. 

Either way, make sure you're well 
prepared before approaching any lender. 
Torrie Johnson is president of Canfield 
Property Management, the only such firm 
in Baltimore owned by a black female. 
"We also help developers create premar- 
keting plans (similar to a business plan), 
which outline the projected phases of 
the project. This is a document lenders 
and investors must see before deciding 
whether or not to back the purchase," 
she explains. 

Your proposal or plan should be thor- 
ough and professionally prepared. Make 




Harold L Dawson Jr., pmidcnt of Harold L Dawson Co. Inc. 
(HIUKO), a commmial mity business based In AtlMta, is a 
perfect example of how experience enhances one's deal-makinq 
upabilities. Dawson rans the company his father, Dawson Sr., 
started 30 years aqo sellinq residential real estate before crossimi 
over to the more luaative sector of commercial real estate. 

In 1996, Dawson and his father negotiated a deal with the dty of 
Atlanta to constnict a $2S million apartment complex biown as Gty 
Plau in the city's downtown area. 

The mixed-use residential project, located in the south central 
business district near City Hall, contains 27,ODO-sq.-fL of class-A 
retail space and is anchored by a l^,000-sq.-ft Kroger 
supermarket and a 360-car parking garage. The building also 
includes the first Sylvia's soul food restaurant outside of Harlem 
and a McDonald's. 

This was a private/public project where the Dawsons not only 
invested $3 million of their own money in the MM),000-sq.-fL 
building, but also received a SO-year land lease from the dty. They 
also negotiated a IS-year guaranteed income contract with the 
parking lot company. There were also county and dty tax 
abatements and a tax credK for designating a portion of Gty Plaza 
as moderate-income set-aside units. This project generates moif 
than $I.S million a year in revenues for the Dawsons. 

In another instance, the Dawsons were able to see opportunity 



where others saw urban rain. HADCO bulK the new Kroger 
supermarket in Atlanta's West End. Located near the Atlanta 
University Center, the new store was built next to an older, 
smaller Kroger that had fallen into disrepair and was too small 
for a community burgeoning with some 300,000 mixed-income 
residents, ranging from lower to upper middle class. 

In 1995, when Dawson learned that Kroger executives were 
planning to renovate the old store, he offered to develop the 
property for a fee if Kroger would finance the project HADCO also 
represented Kroger Corp. in its negotiations with the 
Neighborhood Planning Committee and the dty on zoning 
variances. What was realized was an 80,000-sg.-ft building on a 
site next to the old store, whidi indudes IO,000-sq.-fL of space 
for smaller retailers, such as a shoe repair sliop, a barber shop, an 
art gallery and a bookstore. Today, more than S0,000 people visit 
the superstore each week. 

HADCO saw still more opportunity to bring business to an am 
previously underserved by retailers. "What you had was the new 
store and the old store sitting empty," Dawson says. Once again, 
Dawson approached Kroger officials, this time to propose buying 
the entire site throughasale-leasebad deal. HADCO invested^? 
million to purchase the site, which induded the two stores and a 
ZS-year lease with the Kroger company. The older store is now 
being developed into a multi-tenant retail center. 
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1998...irS TIME YOU 
START MAKING MONEY!!! 




You only live once, 

but if you do it right, 

once is enough. 



Say NO to: 



Say YES to: 



Part-time jobs 
More taxes 
More time on the job 
Building others dreams 
Following others rules 
3% pay raise 
Downsizing/capsizing/layolfs 

High interest on debt 
Paycheck to paycheck misery 
Loneliness 
Corporate Politics 



Business ownership 
More tax write-offs 
More time at home 
Building your dream 
Determining the rules 
Unlimited income 
New technology opportunities 
High return investments 
Golf, Tennis, Cruises 

Friendships 
Level playing field 



Join US* in the world's #1 home-based business, The 
Peoples Network, that can eliminate your "Boss", "Stress" 
and "Financial Worries". You can either watch 1 60 channels 
of Digital Satellite Television, surf the Internet, 

purchase from Home Shopping TV or join us and share 
in the revenue stream of others watching, surfing and 
shopping. Start up cost $550 plus tax. 

It is finally time for you to be on the 
front-end of technology— sharing in the 
profits— rather than the back-end, 
paying others to profit. 



*Join these members of TPN's most progressive 
distributor organization 
TEAM FIRE & ICE 



M. r , f'.ilfiujrc M.O 

Martis King 
Bonnie Sutton 
Tom Blanton 
Vancy Bridges M.D. 
Teresa Wright-Johnson 
Carole Alston-Gillie 
David Atkins 
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Mollis Pitts 
Latifa Muwwakkil 
MykI Asanti 
Joseph Marshall 
Eula Taylor 
Mane Christopher 
Frank Weathers, Jr 



Diane Padilla 
Mildred Murray 
Demetrius Windom 
Charmain Wilson 
John Alston 
Annette Hamilton 
3ill Hamilton 
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e-mail: wchamilton@tpn.com web site. www.tpw.com/TX/wchamilton 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



sure it spells out the type of transaction 
you're attempting to finance. Is it a pri- 
vate, public/private or urban revitaliza- 
lion project.' Your plan should also instill 
confidence in the lender that they have a 
more than reasonable chance of being 
repaid. The more details you can provide, 
the better. Describe all the people who 
will be involved in the project, from part- 
ners to construction and property man- 
agement firms. Also, give a detailed finan- 
cial analysis, showing costs, projected 
income and break-even points over the 
next two to five years. 

If you've lined up tenants already, dis- 
cuss them in demographic terms and show 
their prospects for stability and/or growth. 
Show why the area you've selected is attrac- 
tive and what its long-term prospects for 
growth are. Make sure experience shows up 
prominently in your plan. "Whether it's 
your personal experience or comes from 
those you're surrounding yourself with, it's 
one of the first things any lender will look 
for," says Johnson. 

TARGETING URBAN CORES 

"Black people should pay close attention 
to what's going on in urban centers — and 
pay attention quickly, " urges developer 
Seriki, particularly in those areas the feder- 
al government has targeted for redevelop- 
ment, better know as Empowerment or 
Enterprise Zones. "We have metropolized 
to the outer edges of America," he notes. 
"Populations have shifted so far out that it 
borders on the unreasonable." 

A return to urban cores means increased 
sales for franchisers who have saturated 
suburbia, a deep labor pool for industries 
seeking low-skill/low-wage workers, and 
easy access to shopping, public trans- 
portation, airports and other amenities of 
city living for professionals tired of two- 
hour commutes to work. There's a need 
for office buildings, multi-unit housing 
and stores, but don't think you can just 
spot a deal and grab it. "Again, you are 
competing with institutional players who 
are looking for investment opportunities 
all over the country," says Seriki. "They 
don't even have to have set foot in a par- 
ticular city — they're buying just because 
the numbers look good." 

Claude Remy, whose company owns 
and manages S6.6 million of income-pro- 




For the very upbeat (harirs Wallace II, the 
most dishearteninq thing in buying his own 
hotel was that "I (ouldn't ask a black person 
how to do it. I thought about calling Peebles, 
but his scope was so much larger, that I 
didn't," says Wallace, referring to R. 
Donahue Peebles, who recently purchased a 
luxury hotel in Miami. Instead, Wallace relied 
on his instincts and extensive background in 
the hotel business to get his deal done. 

Wallace, president and (EO of The III Group 
LLC, in Greenwood, South Carolina, bought 
a housekeeping business on the island of 
Kiawah, just off the Carolina coast, from 
his former employers when he was 21 years 
old and fresh out of The Citadel, the noted 
military college. The acquisition marked his 
entry into the hospitality business. One year 
later, he sold the business back to the original 
owners at a profit and took a job at a local 
resort as director of housekeeping, and then 
front office manager. In I99S, he became 
general manager of Promus Hotel's Hampton 
Inn in the Historic District in Charleston, and 
subsequently the area manager for all three 
Hampton Inns in the region. By 1997, his 
Charleston hotel was outperforming the 
rest of Promus' 600-plus Hampton Inns 
and had received the Winegarden Award 
for excellence. 



While on a flight to a hotel managers 
convention, Wallace and his wife, Paryn, 
spotted a small ad for a U-room hotel for 
sale in Greenwood, an area both were 
familiar with. "Hy wheels started turning," 
recalls Wallace. "If I could make millions fm 
Promus, why not for myself?" 

Wallace would need $200,000 for the 
down payment. He started by looking 
closely at the area's potential for industrial 
growth. "We have Fuji Film in the area, a 
Warner Lambert plant, Vickers and a few 
other corporations. Labor cosb are cheap 
here, plus we're just two hours from 
Charlotte and Atlanta," he says. 

It looked like a good bet. lie took his 
plan to the commercial-lending branch of a 
bank that helped him package the deal. It 
went smoothly until the bank demanded 
additional collateral just two days before 
the scheduled (losing. 

Undeterred, Wallace quickly raised 
$M0,000 from property he owned and from 
his fonner business associates on Kiawah. 
Two days later, on his 29th birthday, he 
became the proud owner of Inn on the 
Square. His next goal? To develop 300 
acres of land his family owns in his native 
South Carolina into an income-producing 
golf and tennis resort. 



ducing real estate investments, feels that 
redeveloping enterprise zones, which are 
predominantly black communities, will be 
more successful if they are developed, 
owned and managed by African 
Americans. "We have a financial stake in 
seeing the success of the Empowerment 
Zones, because an increased quality in 
overall business activity works toward the 
success of our own individual businesses," 
says Remy, 40. 



FOLLOWING YOUR HEAD 
AND YOUR HEART 

Although a career in commercial real 
estate is the best way, it isn't the only way 
to invest in income-producing property. 
While multimillion dollar projects are not 
likely options for novice investors, if you 
do your research, have good support and a 
strong belief in what you're doing, you can 
succeed. Take the Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity Inc., a black Greek service orga- 
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COMMITMENT 



is being steadfast in one's beliefs in a sea of doubt and tiesitation. 



COMMITMENT is tlie inevitable consequence of an unerring belief in discipline. 



COMMITMENT is the attitude that just getting your feet wet just isn't good enough. 




THE COMPANY YOU KEEP 

LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES NYLCARE HEALTH PLANS* MUTUAL FUNDS"" 401(K) PLANS 



m 



owing muluol fund fomilies, morket leadership in the sfoble value investment orea, over $35 billion in retirement ossets under monogement, and relotion- 
ips with over hotf the Fortune 100 companies, it's eosy to see just how committed we are. 

COMMITMENT is what built this company. 

COMMITMENT is what mai(es us THE COMPANY YOU KEEP. 



www.newyorklife.com 
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Medical Billing/Claims 
Processing - At Home 



Become Financially Secure!!! 

Own one of the fastest growing, most profitable 
businesses in America today. 

At ABS, we pro\ ide: 

♦ Leading-edge, easy-to-use software, 
loaded w ith features 

♦ Extensive 2 day classroom training and 
reference manuals 

♦ Complete marketing plan 

No business or computer experience necessary'. 



Investment: $4,995 / $8,495 
Financing Available 



Secure vour future today! 
Start your own business now! 
Call Toll Free (888) my-own-biz 



(888) 696-9624 



Automated Billing Services 

4 Su.nchill Icrrjcc . Hoslon . MA 02136 
visit our ncbsilc a) nnn.pickABS.com 
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To Someone 
Who Stutters, 
It^s Easier Done 
Than Said* 

The fear of speakirig keeps many people from being heard. 
If you stutter or know someone who does, write or call 
toll-free for our free informative brochures on prevention 
and treatment of stuttering. 



^ # YEARS OF 
SERVICE 



1-800-992-9392 



Stuttering 
Foundation 
OF America 

A NimpTofxt Orcanijuttcm 

Since /947 — Helping Those Who Siuiier 

stunersfa@aol.com • www stuttersfa.org 



3100 Walnut Grove Read, Suite 60? • P.O. Box 11749 • Memphis, TN 38111-0749 
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COLUMBIA 
BUSINKSS! 
St;H()()l. 



THE POWER OF DECISION 



Whether you meet it with hesitation or embrace it with 
enthusiasm is entirely up to you. 

Only you con decide who! school is right for you The first 
and most difficult step may he deciding what you really 
won* to do. The next is choosing the MBA Program that 
best fits your style and needs. 

Our students, faculty and olumni believe that Columbia 
Business School is tfie place to be. From among the top 
ten business schools, they made us their #1 school of 
choice. THEy made their choce. Now ii's youh iukn to 
CHOOSE. Give us a call and let us know how we can b>e of 



CONTACT 
Heatfier A. Nicfiolson 
Assistant Director 
MBA Admissions 
Columbia University 
Graduate Sctiool of Business 

Uris Hall 
3022 Broadway, Room 105 
New York, NY 10027-6902 

Phone 21 2.854.6660 
Fox 21 2.662.6754 
E-mail: lianicfiol@claven.gsb.columbia.edu 



Website 

http:// www.columbia.eclu/ cu/business/ 



This detects 
smoke. 




We detect 
smokescreens. 

Housing discrimination isn't always obvious. These are 
thie kinds of smokescreens you migtit run into: 
"Sorry, we've ctianged our minds about selling." 
"VJe just rented ttiat apartment." 
"It doesn't look like you qualify for tfie loan." 

If you suspect unfair housing practices, contact HUD or your local 
Fair Housing Center. Everyone deserves a fair chance. 

tE> 

EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 

FAIR HOUSING IS THE LAW! 

U.S. Depaitment of flousing and Urtan Development • 1-8fl(l-669-9777 • TDD 1-800-927-9275 



We cover what 
those other 
news shows 

seem to ignore. 



THE BLACK 
COMMUNITY. 



To find out wlial's going on in the 
Africon Americon community, wotch 
America's Black Forum. Tliis Emmy 
Award-winning fioK-hour syndicated 
weekly program covers everything 
from the latest happenings on 
the Hill to the controversy over 
Block English. And in conjunction 
with Black Enterprise mogozine, 
America's Black forum just 
added o special feature titled 
"Black Enterprise Moneywise." The 
segment will highlight top business, 
economic ond technology news. Set 
aside 0 half hour of your week and 
join James Brown and Juan Williams 
(anchors) and Julian Bond, Deborah 
Molhis and Armstrong Williams 
(commentators) for provocative 
insights and explosive commentary. 

Check your local listings for dates 
and times. 
For information call: 

202833-3915 



m8 America s Black Forum 



America's 
Black Forum 
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nization that pooled its money, secured 
additional funding and acquired an asset, 
and Charles Wallace II, who followed his 
head and his heart to hotel ownership (see 
sidebar, "A Novice Stakes His Claim"). 

Dorsey Miller, grand basileus of Omega 
Psi Phi, says the 86-year-old fraternity 
moved its headquarters from Washington, 
D.C., to a new and larger facility in 
Decatur, Georgia, in 1995 as a means of 
building its economic strength. The new 
site was meant to do more than just provide 
adequate space for the executive board to 
meet. It would also be a significant source 
of revenue for the organization. After con- 
sidering sites in 12 cities, the Omegas put 
in a $2.5 million bid on an 82,000-sq.-ft. 
site on 5.1 acres of land in a suburb of 
Atlanta, signing HADCO as the developer. 

The next step was to come up with fund- 
ing to supplement the $700,000 they were 
investing in the deal with the Georgia 
Association of Educators. Finding a bank 
to fund the project wasn't easy. Miller 
recalls. Fraternity members first went to 
three black-owned banks for the loan, but 
the banks couldn't come up with the hinds. 
Their next stop was NationsBank, which 
granted a loan for the balance, to be repaid 
by the fraternity through a members build- 
ing fund drive and with $625,000 in a 
guaranteed certificate of deposit against the 
loan. The building, located on Snapfinger 
Parkway in Decatur, had its grand opening 
in December 1995. 

The fraternity staff and members use 
only 16,000-sq.-ft. of the building. The 
remaining class-A space (prime commer- 
cial property), including an auditorium, is 
rented, generating an annual income close 
to $500,000. The Georgia Association of 
Educators is the fraternity's primary ten- 
ant, with a five-year lease worth $1.1 mil- 
lion. Additionally, the 5.1 acres provide 
the fraternity with the ability to expand 
on-site. "We anticipate building a factory 
to manufacture fraternity and sorority 
paraphernalia. We've also been looking 
into building a hotel," Miller says. 

Easy? No way. Worth looking into? 
Definitely. As Remy says, "The more 
involved we become in commercial real 
estate, the more we will understand the 
value of rebuilding our communities and 
managing them." □ 




You'll need detennlnation and penistence to 
make it In the commerdal real estate qame, 
whkh has traditionally been dominated by 
white males and has laqqed behind other 
industries in opening doors to minorities. The 
Commercial Investment Real Estate Institute 
((IREI), a branch of the National Association of 
Realtors, reports that only 1% of its 10,000 
certified commercial investment members 
(((IHs) are African American. In comparison, 
Asian Americans and women make up S% and 
IS%, respectively. 

A real estate license can be earned at local 
real estate Khools and institutions. Having a 
four-year college degree is not required to 
become a broker, but is recommended. Today 
more colleqes and universities, such as Howard 
University and the Real Estate Institute at New 
York University, are offering degree 
concentrations in real estate investment. 

There are several desiqnations that broken 
can eam, includinq the (CIH, that certify them In 
specific areas of the industry. For example, the 
Institute of Real Estate Management confers the 
certified property manager (CPH), acaedited 
residential manager (ARH) and accredited 
management organization (AHO) designations. 

Last year, Herman E. Bulls, managing director 
oftheWashington,D.(.,officeof LaSalle 
Partners Inc., and a small group of his African 
American colleagues founded African American 
Real Estate Professionals (AAREP). This 8S- 
member networidng organization aims to create 
opportunities for blacks in commercial real estate 
throuqh networicinq with professionals and on 
colleqe campuses. "We need to start networicinq 
so people will know when there's an opportunity 
at a major firm, " he says. The organization also 
mentors Howard University students seeking 
careers in commercial real estate. 



Here is a list of organizations that can 
provide certification information, educational 
and business opportunities, networking 
contacts and other resources: 

National Association of Real Estate Broken 
1629 K St. NW, Suite 602 
Washington, 0(20006 
202-78S-Mi77 

African American Real Estate Professionals 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Box 28 
Washington, DC 2000^ 
202-ii6-AAREP 

www.reji.com/associations/aarep 

Commercial Investment Real Estate Institute 
UON. Michigan Ave., 8th Floor 
Chiugo,IL606ll-ii090 
800-621-7027 
www.ccim.com 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Contact your local HUD office or tap into 

www.hud.gov 

Institute of Real Estate Management 
UO N.Michigan Ave., 7th Floor 
Chicago, 1160611-^090 
3l2-}29-6000 
www.irem.orq 

Building Ownen and Managen Association 
International, 

1201 New York Ave. NW, Suite 300 

Washington, DC 2000S 

Z02-i>08-2662 

www.boma.org 
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Moving in the right direction 

We believe in Win/Winn 

Enid Winn is a native New Yorker, so she knows a thing or two about 
competition in her capacity as Director of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank's Minority- and Women-Owned Business Development 
(MWBD) Program. She facilitates access to Chase's resources giving 
entrepreneurs the opportunity to compete for Chase business. 

Enid's drive and ability to accomplish this goal stems from her own 
commitment to excellence. After receiving a BA Degree from 
Wellesley College, she joined Chase and proceeded to successfully 
build her career in the international, corporate, community and com- 
mercial banking departments. 

Enid is now excited to be part of The Chase Manhattan Bank's 
Community Development Group. This is the team responsible for day- 
to-day oversight of Chase's historic five-year $18.1 billion nationwide 
community investment commitment. This commitment includes $3.4 
billion in loans and investments to assist small businesses and com- 
munity-based organizations. 

Enid Winn has made a personal commitment supported by Chase to, 
in her own words, "further expand the MWBD Program and find ways 
to support the development of minority- and women-owned enter- 
prises with targeted financial services and technical assistance." If 
that sounds like a winning combination to you, write Enid at Chase 
Community Development Group, Minority- and Women-Owned 
Business Development Program, 380 Madison Avenue, 14th Fl., 
MINORITY- AND WOMEN-OWNED New York, NY 1 001 7 and start another "Right Relationship" at Chase. 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Community Development Group 



CHASE. The right relationship is everything. 
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Enid Winn 

Vice President 

CHASE 



O 1998 The Chase ManhaRan Bank. Member FDIC. 




DORAL 

C;C)1 I Kl SOK I AM) M'A 

FOR THE LOVE OF THE GAME 
Imagine tackling our Blue Monster, home of the Doral-Ryder Open and the newly 
restored Raymond Floyd Gold, Red, White and Silver courses. Of course, there's always the 
Jim McLean Golf School, The Spa at Doral, the Arthur Ashe Tennis Center, even a youth 
camp for your kids. Just think, this vacation may actually turn out to be a vacation. 



Ask about our 
Club at Doral 
Memberships 



Home of the Doral-Ryder Open and the Jim McLean Golf School 

Miami, F L 

Call your travel professional or ^ttjjh 
800-71-DORAL or (305)592-2000. 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 




Graduating was 
the easy part. 
Now, here's 
how to tackle 

one of your 
biggest debts. 



IT WAS ONLY A STACK OF PAPER IN A 

rainbow of pastel shades. Two inches thick, 
it couldn't have weighed more than a couple of pounds 
the size of the Yellow Pages in a city like Memphis. 
But the minute Virgil Milliard started reviewing 
his student loan documents five years ago, he could 
have sworn someone had dropped a slab of lead in 
his hands. 

There were promissory notes, schedules and agreements to 
wade through. And, there was that grand total of $70,000 to 
ponder, the amount he'd taken out during four years of med- 
ical school at the University of Southern California to cover 
everything from tuition to $300 textbooks. It was little won- 
der that just days before he'd pick up his diploma in anesthe- 
siology. Milliard was in a panic. "The day of my exit interview 
with a financial aid counselor, it seemed I'd spent every 
week going through those papers and frening over just 
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how my life was going to change." 

Five years later, Hilliard is still alive — 
in fact, thriving quite well, thank you. 
And that's after five lean years of residen- 
cy, putting in 20-plus-hour workdays in 
surgery and on call at State University of 
New York Hospital in Brooklyn, while 
earning just $36,000 a year. He and wife 
Angie, 32, who then was marketing phar- 
maceuticals for Bristol-Myers Squibb, 
have worked together to pay off about half 
of Hilliard's original student loan balance. 
After a few more months at the Mayo 
Clinic in Jacksonville, Florida, Hilliard 
plans to move the family, which includes 
his 20-month-old daughter, Lena, down- 
state to Port St. Lucie. There, Virgil can 
look forward to being in practice with a 
friend and earning $100,000 or more a 
year. The couple plans to hit the market 
for a house soon, and Hilliard's outlook is 
fixed on the future, despite the $700 a 
month he's paying on his loans. "I'm 
lucky Angie and I kept at it," says Hilliard, 
33, "but I'll tell you it's certainly had an 
effect on a lot of the decisions I've made." 

Hilliard has plenty of company these 
days. No matter where you went to 
school, whether you went to work after 
earning a B.A. or continued on for a grad- 
uate or professional degree, the story is the 
same. The minute you tuck away your 
diploma, get ready for a crash course in 
bill payment. According to figures com- 
piled by the Education Resources 
Institute in Boston and the Institute for 
Higher Education Policy in Washington, 
D.C., undergraduates today leave campus 
with an average $7,594 debt from public 
four-year campuses, $10,000 if they opt 
for private schools. That figure is increas- 
ing rapidly since tuition rises on average 
about 7% annually. Graduate students 
have it worse, particularly those who 
enrolled in professional programs. On 
average, law students graduate owing over 
$40,000— a monthly bill close to $500, 
assuming a 10-year payback period and an 
8% interest rate. Doctors and dentists, 
meanwhile, finish school owing an aver- 
age $64, 1 00 and $67,800, respectively, in 
debt. That makes for monthly payments 
of $777 and $822. 

As gruesome as it looks, the student 
loan monster can be tamed. We won't 
sugarcoat things, though. Financial plan- 




ners say it's best to meet the burden head- 
on and pay it off as soon as possible. Yes, 
there arc ways to stretch out payments or 
alter the amount due each month, but be 
forewarned: more often than not, changes 
to your loan schedule or set payment can 
double or even triple the total sum you 
pay back to lenders. Default or bankrupt- 
cy on your mind? Don't even think about 
it. These days, when you let your loans 
lapse into default, you'll find the lenders 
have more bite than ever before. "After 
they assess fines and collection fees, don't 
be surprised if the amount you owe 
increases 43%," says Robin Leonard of 
Berkeley, California, co-author of Take 
Control of Your Student Loans (Nolo Press, 
$19.95). I'hat's not to mention the dam- 
age to the credit you'll need as a cushion 
in case things are rough those first few 
years. "In medicine, after school's over, 
there are interviews to fly to, hotels to pay 
for," says Hilliard, who knows of one 
classmate who has already defaidted and is 
on the verge of bankruptcy long before 
he'll earn the big bucks. "He can't get a 
credit card, and I simply don't know how 
he's going to make it," Hilliard laments. 

Take heart. Government and private 
lenders are aware of the amoimt you and 



other graduates owe. And creditors ap- 
pear to be increasingly willing to work 
out terms to make paying back as easy 
as possible. "Everyone's making greater 
efforts to be accommodating," says Tess 
Van I^uvall, assistant director of debt 
management at Emoty University in 
Atlanta. And in one bit of good news, 
starting in 1998 you'll be able to deduct 
interest paid on student loans up to 
$ 1 ,000 for five years, provided your salary 
is under $60,000. That amount is due to 
incrca.se $500 a year until reaching $2,500 
in the year 200 1 . 

THE BIG PAYBACK 

Talk about a catch-22. You take out 
loans for a degree that will help you live 
the good life, right? Shortly after gradua- 
tion, though, you're scraping to meet 
rent, car and credit card payments as well 
as student loans. To top it all off, there are 
additional worries like saving for retire- 
ment or a new home. "My friends all 
know I'm swamped," quips Rishal 
Dinkins-Stanciel, a '93 graduate with an 
M.B.A. from Northwestern, who still has 
$30,000 to service on the $60,000 she 
borrowed. And payments aren't any easi- 
er now that she and her husband, 



"T:c|uippcd only with knowledge 
gained from my years of lecfini- 
cal research and experience, I 
opened my doors for business 
in 1990. And today, Lcxiron 
has grown from a one-man 
shop, lo a 20-person, highly 
compeiilive manufacturing 
company. And wc couldn't 
have done il without BellSouth. 

"Lextron provides BellSouth 
with wire harnesses and protec- 
tive units that help keep their 
customers' phones up and 
running. 

"Once we established our 
reputation for quality, competi- 
tive-pricing, and reliability, 
more and bigger jobs have 
come our way. 

"BellSouth expects the best, 
and if you meet their standards, 
they can become one of your 
best customers, too." 



"BellSouth gave a small 
company like mine an 
opportunity to grow. " 



Charles Doty, Owner 
Lextron Corporation 



Contact Supplier Relations, 
675 W. Peachtree Street, N.E., 
Room 31C50, Atlanta, GA 
30375. 



@ BELLSOUTH 

It's All Here."" 



http://www.bellsouth.com 
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Kenneth, are raising their two-year- 
old daughter, Kennedy. "Whenever they 
ask how much 1 owe, I just say, enough 
to pay for the two invisible Jeeps sitting 
in my driveway." 

But where do you start? The best place 
is your paperwork. Before you mull over 
how much of a fmancial hurt you're in 
for, you need to know who holds your 
loans, when the payments start and what 
the terms are. It sounds easy, but often by 
the time you begin paying back, your 
lender has long sold off your loan on the 
secondary market to a consolidation com- 
pany like Student Loan Marketing 
Association (belter known as Sallie Mae, 
800-524-9100), USA Group (800-382- 
4506) or Citibank (800-967-2400). That 
way, your original lender can free up 
money to funnel back into the lucrative 
student loan business. 

If you've set aside every dociunent on 
your loans, we applaud you. If you've lost 
track of who has what, first track down 
your creditors by phoning your school's 
financial aid office or the Federal Aid 
Information Center at 800-433-3243. Be 
prepared to supply as much info as you 



can, including Social Security card num- 
ber, dates of attendance and graduation, 
and a list of original lenders. 

That helps to square away where the 
monthly loan check is going. Now, it's 
time to figure out how you're going to 
pay. Standard terms call for you to pay 
student debt back in 120 installments 
over 10 years. And to maintain the kind 
of good credit you'll need to secure a 
mortgage, there's no getting around pay- 
ing back the debt. As far as setting prior- 
ities and deciding which burdens deserve 
more of your hard-earned money, finan- 
cial planners tell you to follow the inter- 
est rates. Interest on credit cards accrues 
at an average rate of 16% yearly, while 
student loans are hit with an 8% rate. 
Meet both monthly payments, but aim to 
whittle down your credit card debt first. 

Next, determine how much you can 
afford to pay on the loans themselves. 
According to USA Group, a loan consol- 
idator in Indianapolis, most people can 
foot 8% of their annual salary in student 
loan payments comfortably. Translated 
into raw numbers, if you make $24,000 a 
year, $1,920 annually or $160 a month 




should be affordable with a minimum of 
financial pain. 

Above that threshold, you may have to 
consider sacrifices, including working 
somewhere other than the job you envi- 
sioned. "Angle is bent on moving back to 
Pasadena, where she's from," says 
Hilliard. "The fact is, L.A. is a market 
where the competition is stiff and there's 
less money to be made." Dinkins-Stanciel 
says many of her business school class- 
mates had to compromise, too. "We day- 
dreamed about great sports marketing 
jobs or nonprofits," she recalls. "Once we 
found out about student loan payments, 
most of us steered directly into corporate 
jobs or to the big consulting firms that 
pay six-figure salaries straight off." 

PRIORITIES, PRIORITIES 

Meanwhile, you might be thinking 
about big-ticket items like a home or 
retirement. Financial planners say the 
matter is cut and dried: debt (including 
student loans) comes first, investing sec- 
ond. That's how Peter and Tamara 
Salmon of Ayres, Massachusetts, both 27, 
see it. On the one hand, their son Luther 
is barely eight months old, and they have 
their sights fixed on a first home. The 
couple is lucky: when they both finished 
Johnson & Wales, a small private school 
in Providence, Rhode Island, their com- 
bined student loan burden was $30,000, 
just under $400 a month. Peter's now 
earning $35,000 managing the food ser- 
vice at Fitchburg State College in Massa- 
chusetts, while Tamara kicks in $25,000 
from bookkeeping. For now, though, 
their aim is to hack away at their $6,000 
in credit card debt. From whatever they 
manage to salt away each month, Peter 
says they direct $ 1 00-$200 a month extra 
to their loan. 

There are exceptions to consider, but 
only if you can manage to pay the amount 
due each month on your student debt. If 
your employer promises to match the 
amount you put in your 401 (k), jump at 
it. "Otherwise," says Dee Lee, author of 
The Complete Idiot's Guide to 401(k) 
/•ilaw/ (Macmillan, $17.95), "you're leav- 
ing money on the table." That's because 
the matching amount your boss con- 
tributes is like getting an automatic 100% 
return on your investment. Your contri- 



The Best Boss I Ever Had? 
You're Looking At Him. 




, Investment Representative 



Leader 





"I didn't have experience in the financial 
services industry when I first ioolted into 
becoming a brolter with Edward Jones. 
However, I l<new I wanted a career where 
I could have the independence I desired 
and the opportunity to help people. 

"I found both at Edward Jones. 



"Edward Jones' comprehensive training program gave me the skills I 
needed to provide individual investors with appropriate investments 
and services designed to help them reach their financial goals. It also 
prepared me to build my own business and run my own branch office. 
In addition, Jones' ongoing support, such as top-notch technology 
and a full-time assistant, allows me to focus on what I enjoy most — 
assisting my customers. As a result, I now run a successful business 
in an area where I have always worked. I made the right choice when 
I chose Edward Jones." 



\\ lien youVe ready for more 
Irom voiir career, or ju!<t want to 
look around, talk to Kdward 
Jones. With more than 3,700 
offices coast to coast, we're one 
of the nation's fastest growing 
investment firms. Our Investment 
Representatives run their own 
offices, hacked hv sonic of the 
hesi su|)|)ort in the industry: 

I A lull-lime assistant lor 
each hroker; 

A coni|ilete array of 
iii-lh-ciiiality in vest mollis; 

Superior technological 
su|)p()rt: 



I \ coni[)rehensive training 



In addition to some of the hest 
support and training in the 
industry, Jones offers: 



A generous commission 



se 



heduir 



program. 



I A share of your office profits 
and the op|)orliinitv for 
ownership in the firm. 

If this sounds irotMl to vou. call 
today for a hrochure and free 
videotape on thi^ Edward Jon»'s 
opportunity. Your inquiry will he 
handled in strictest confidence. 

1-800-999-5650 

Ask for Lynette Watson, ext. 55973 

www.edwardjones.com 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 



Edwardjones 

Serving Individual Investors Since 1871 
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INVITED 




here's no other place quite like Georgia. When you 
plan your next vacation, keep Georgia on your mind! 




National Black Arts Festival 
luly 10-19 
Heritage Unity Festival 

luly 18 

Sea Island Festival 

.St. SiHio/b' h\ant\ 
August IS -16 

Columbus Heritage Festival 

V.o\um\m 
September 11-13 

Sweet Auburn 
Heritage Festival 

September Z) -27 



lb receive your free /Xfiican 
American Visitors Guide and 
information on Georgia's 
heritage events, call 
1-800-GA-IS-FllN (ext. BBS) 
or visit our website at 
wvw.geotgia.org 




SALES 
MARKETING 
REPRESENTATIVES 



Excel with an 
industry ieader. 



Zellerbach, a dynamic division of the Mead 
Corporation, provides innovative and cost- 
effective solutions to customers in the print- 
ing, packaging, and industrial supplies 
markets. Our results-driven work environ- 
ment offers excellent opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth. We're always on the look- 
out for talented, enthusiastic people to join 
our team. 

If you thrive on going the extra mile to 
satisfy customers and have at least 2 years' 
sales experience in a commercial environ- 
ment, then we'd like to hear from you. We 
offer a competitive compensation pack- 
age and a flexible benefits plan that lets 
you choose your level of coverage. For 
consideration, please send your resume 
to: Recruiting Coordinator, P.O. Box 
469, Mlamisburg, OH 45343 or E-mail to 
EAB2@Mead.com. EOE 



Zellerbach 

A MMd Company 




OF AMERICA, INC. 

Block Men off America Stood Proud... 
The Children ore Wotching ond Listening 

Children are our future. Following in our footsteps. Watching 
every move. On Father's Day, listen with them to hear 
the testimonies, commitments, and especially 
the contributions that African-American men 
will be making to secure a solid and enduring legacy. 
"The Legacy of Black Men in America" 
Radlo-Thon celebrates African-American men, 
the backbone of their fomilies and communities. 

Fother's Doy Rodio-Thon 

Sunday, June 14th 
1:00-5:00 p.m. (EST) 
For more information, call toll free: (800) 765-9414 
Sponsored by 100 Block Men of America, Inc. 
and Dork & Notural Hair Products. 





We are^ i 

more than 

a bank. 

With assets over $65 billion.Wachovia is more than one of 
the top 20 bank holding companies in the U.S. We're 
high aspirations. Aggressive strategics. Excellent 
performance. Soundness and strength. And behind our 
success is a corporate culture that reflects the character of 
the people who make up our unique organization. 

Wachovia's talented professionals exemplify energy, 
creativity, pride, innovation, respect and integrity. The 
levels of achievement we consistently reach are a direct 
result of our progressive and supportive environment. 

Are you interested in making a difference in todays 
dynamic financial services industry? Come share the pnde 
and satisfaction of performing with excellence and 
contributing measurably to the continuing success and 
growth of a recognized industry leader. 

: WachoNia delivers an unparalleled commitment to quality 
to excellence, and to its people We offer highly 
competitive compensation and benefits. Please submit 
your resume to: Ad Code 8DIV00698A-PLT, Wachovia 
Corporation, NC 37172, 100 North Main 
Street, Winston-Salem, NC 27101; e-mail: 
careers@wachovia.com. Salary requirements and Ad Code 
must be included for consideration. Visit our website at 
www.wachovia.com. 



A negative drug lesl is a requirement 
for employment Principals only please 
An Equal Opponunity Employer M/F/D/V 



^ACHOMA 
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Repayment Option 

Level 

Graduated 



Income-Sensitive* 



Altering the schedules and monthly payments 
can buy you breathing room, but at a price 



Loan balance: $ 1 5,000/lnterest rate: 8. 25%*/Annual salary: $25,000 

Total Repayment 
(Principal and Interest) 

$22,077.60 
23,632.02 



Monthly 




Payment 


Term 


$183.98 


120 months 


103.13 


24 months 


150.27 


18 months 


199.08 


1 8 months 


247.81 


60 months 


103.12 


60 months 


183.98 


120 months 



Total 
Interest 

$ 7,077.60 
8,632.02 



28,265.10 



13,265.10 



*lnterest rate is assumed to hold constant for the life of the loan. 

♦♦Borrower's income is assumed to increase 5% annually. During the first five years of repayment, monthly payments must be 

enough to at least cover the accruing interest. Income-sensitive loans must be paid back within 15 years. 
Source: USA Group, Indianapolis (www usagroup.com) 



bution is also deducted from your gross 
salary, lowering your taxes. 

While we're on the subject, Lee says it's 
good to think about a first home as welL 
Remember, though, that mortgage 
lenders are likely to turn you down if the 
amount you're paying on debt each year 
is above 36% of your annual salary. If 
what you owe is blocking you, consider a 
concerted effort to pay off your student 
loan. Another option: check into pro- 
grams from the Federal Home Lending 
Association (Freddie Mac, as it's some- 
times called), which require new home 
buyers to foot a down payment of only 
3% of the home's price. 

A MATTER OF PRINCIPAL 

Before considering payment options, 
it's good to dissect some of the mathe- 
matics behind your loan. You owe the 
loan's principal — the amount you bor- 
rowed — in addition to any interest that 
accrues over time. The bigger the princi- 
pal, the more interest you pay. The longer 
you pay your loan, the more interest you 
pay. Finally, interest that isn't paid off is 
lumped into the amount you owe. 



That's the obvious part. What isn't 
readily visible, however, is just how much 
less you pay back over time by chopping 
down the principal you owe. On a loan 
at 8% interest, paying an extra S50 a 
month — $600 over the course of the 
first year — ultimately amounts to a sav- 
ings of $1,300 in principal and interest 
over the nine years you're making pay- 
ments. "1 try to add whatever extra 
amount I can," says Milliard. "That's 
because the savings over time are far 
greater than the payment itself" 

Also bear in mind that lenders like 
steady payments. Sallie Mae, one of 
the largest loan consolidators around, 
will, in fact, cut 2% off your interest if 
you make your loan payments on time 
for 48 consecutive months. Set up auto- 
matic payments from your checking 
account, and Sallie Mae will take 0.25% 
off your interest rate. 

RELIEF ... AT A PRICE 

If paying back your loan turns out to be 
stifling, don't panic. There are ways to 
adjust the amount you owe each month. 
Keep in mind, though, that any change 



often comes at a price, namely more 
interest paid over the life of a loan. 
Currently, federal loan programs, as well 
as many private lenders, let you choose 
from several repayment options in addi- 
tion to the standard 10-year fixed pay- 
ment schedule. To apply or get a list of 
terms, check with your creditor. Here are 
those options: 

Income-contingent plans calculate 
how much you can pay monthly based on 
your salary, and can stretch out payments 
as long as 25 years. Whatever balance 
remains afterward, although forgiven, is 
taxed as income. 

In graduated payment plans, the 
amount you pay back each month 
increases steadily over time, with the 
assumption that after a few years on 
the job market, your salary will begin 
to increase. 

Finally, extended payment plans 
lower your monthly payment by stretch- 
ing your repayment over a period as long 
as 30 years. 

To get a better idea of how tinkering 
with terms can alter how much you pay 
and when you finish with your loan, con- 
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Saturday mornings, 
Mary Hopkins-Navies 
lets local students 
transform tier ttiree 
McDonald's parking 
lots into car washes. 
Last year alone, ttie 
Clinton, Maryland 
teens raised over 
$8,000 for groups like 
ttie Boys and Girls 
Club. Mary also 
donates 10 yearly PSAT 
scfiolarships, offers 
vi/eekly senior citizen 
bingo games, tutors 
math, and has helped 
raise over $22,000 in 
the last two years for 
neighborhood causes. 



As founder of the 
Jackson, Mississippi 
chapter of "100 Black 
Men," LeRoy Walker, Jr 
serves as a role model 
by mentoring to 
disadvantaged black 
teens. As owner of 
10 McDonald's and 
Chairman Elect of the 
Jackson Chamber oi 
Commerce, LeRoy is 
dedicated to the 
economic development 
of his community and 
to improving local 
education and race 
relations. This former 
high school teacher 
and lootball coach is a 
true community activist, 
leader and visionary. 



Louis C. Henry, Jr. is 
about 'getting kids 
productive and giving 
them a chance." Louis 
meets with local police, 
clergy and schools to 
identify needy "at risk" 
teens in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and helps 
teach them work and 
life skills at his four 
inner-city McDonald's. 
He's also Vice- 
Chairman of the 
Mayor's Workforce 
Development Council, 
supporting student 
programs which 
provide tutoring and 
jobs. Last summer 
alone, Louis' 
dedication and 
commitment helped 
find 1,000 jobs for 
the youth in his 
community. 



We're glad to de in a position to make a difference. 



McDonald's is an equal opportunity franchisor by choice. For information, call Harry Coaxum, Asst. VP., at 630/623-5836. 01997 McDonald's Corpoalion 
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sider the following example. Say you took 
out $40,000 at 8% — a student debt typi- 
cally granted a six-month grace period 
before payments start, and due in 10 
years. As is, you'd pay $505 a month. All 
told, you'd pay the bank $60,567, includ- 
ing $20,567 in total interest. Opt for a 
graduated payment schedule and stretch 
the payment period out to 1 5 years. The 
first two years, you pay $277 a month, 
$354 a month years three through five, 
and $455 a month years six through 15. 
At the same time, though, you'll repay 
$71,559 on the $40,000 you borrowed, 
including $31,559 interest. 

Another way to go is consolidation. 
Consolidation amounts to taking out a 
new loan to pay off old ones. In that way 
you combine payment of several loans 
into one, usually extending your payback 
period and cutting down on the amount 
you pay each month. Your lender can fill 
you in on consolidation terms and condi- 
tions. Van Duvall of Emory University, 
however, says consolidation is a last resort 
in her book. The reason: graduates often 
get better terms but at the price of paying 
two to three times more interest over the 
life of the loan. Let's return to our 
$40,000 loan at 8%. If you managed to 
refinance at 7% and stretch payments out 
1 5 years, you'd owe $372 monthly, less 
than the $505 under normal terms. No 
matter how much easier, though, you'd 
end up paying $66,981 back on the 
$40,000 you borrowed, for a total of 
$26,981 in interest, compared to $20,567 
under the original terms. 

For more on the ups and downs of con- 
solidation, contact the Federal Direct 
Consolidation Loan Information Center 
(800-557-7392) or the three main private 
consolidators mentioned above: Sallie 
Mae, USA Group and Citibank. 

If things are really rough, you have a 
choice between forbearance and defer- 
ment. For specifics, check with your 
lender. Under a forbearance, you're 
allowed to postpone or reduce loan pay- 
ments for a set amount of time, or you're 
allowed to extend the time you pay a loan 
back. Interest, though, keeps accruing 
during your forbearance. Remember, also, 
that a forbearance is granted at the discre- 
tion of the holder of your loan. 

Deferment is a temporary postpone- 



ment of your loan payments. In some 
cases the federal government will cover 
your interest. Under other circumstances 
the interest keeps piling on. The most 
common deferment is for students who 
continue their education. A word of cau- 
tion: if you owed $40,000 at 8% interest, 
then in a period of 24 months, you'd 
accrue $6,400 in interest. 

PREGRADUATE PLANNING 

If you haven't already graduated to the 
strains of paying back student loans, 
there's one thing you can do to lighten the 
burden once you're out in the real world. 
Van Duvall says first take out the mini- 
mum needed. "You can always come back 
again and again during the semester if you 
run out of funds. ' A second trick is to pay 
whatever you can on the interest that 
accrues on some of your loans. "I d say 
S20 a month is doable, and it'll make a big 
difference in the amount you owe when 
you graduate," she adds. 

Calculations can be tricky. Fortunately 
for you, a couple of the large loan consol- 
idators offer helpful Web sites that will let 
you plug in figures and calculate repay- 
ment strategies. USA Group (www.usa 



group.com) and Sallie Mae (www.sallie 
mae.com) will walk you through all the 
basics, explain options for your loans and 
guide you through decisions, whether 
you're an undergraduate or have been out 
of school for years. 

COPING WITH THE FISCAL PAIN 

Think there's no end in sight? Dinkins- 
Stanciel was in the same boat not long 
ago. In 1992, up to her neck in student 
loans to cover expenses at Northwestern, 
she was shocked to find out that 
Hurricane Andrew had passed through 
her native Miami and ravaged her parents' 
home. Suddenly, she couldn't rely on help 
from her folks. "I had to max out my cred- 
it card, and it was almost too much to 
make payments." Even when she finished 
school, Dinkins-Stanciel felt over- 
whelmed by one life change after another. 
There was her 515,000 wedding. I'hen 
her parents' home was hit by a hurricane. 
"It seemed like one burden after another. 
I've had to look over my finances again 
and again to really consider what was cru- 
cial and what wasn't, " she recalls. "But if I 
could handle it and come out OK, I think 
anyone can." □ 




^^^i^ow tHI|Rishal Dinkins 
. Stanoel and husband 



Kenneth have cut her 
$^0,000 debt in half, 
ey have more for 
ennedy's future. 

\ 
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{$400,000 START-UP 1 




{ $7,500 START-UP } 



There's simply no comparison. 

A pizza franchise simply can't deliver the way a Coverall 
commercial cleaning franchise can. Coverall is a company 
of owners, of partners, of business people. 
"We are in business Together." Our success in the 
marketplace depends on our collective efforts. Join our 
team of 4000+ franchise owners. You can start with as 
little as $1,500 down. Coverall supplies you with a 
starting customer base, an ongoing comprehensive 
training package, and an unsurpassed support system. 

Coverall offers you a turnkey homebased business. 
The Coverall Way 

© 1998 Coverall North America, Inc. 



Pick Up Free Tips... 

Off Growing A Homebased Business 

Visit us in Chicago at the International Franchise Expo, 
held at The Merchandise Mart on May 29-31, booth #345. 
Capitalize on our Entrepreneurial expertise. Let us show 
you the many innovative ways of growing a homebased 
business and learn how to put Coverall to work for you. 

C LEANING CONCEPTS ® 

Master Franchise Opportunities Available 

800-537-3371 

Coverall North America, Inc., 3) 1 1 Camino Del Rio North, Suite 950, Son Diego, CA 92108 
Fox 619-534-4923, E-rrrail: info@coverall.cam. Homepage: www.<overall.<oiii 
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You don't give much thought to the anti-lock brakes on your Ford, Mercury or Lincoln. You 
shouldn't have to. The fact is, ABS brakes interact with virtually every vehicle system to 
stop your car or truck safely and efficiently. They're precise components. So for brake 
service, or any repair, it makes sense to take your vehicle to the people who know it best. 
People with the training and parts your vehicle needs. See the Quality Care technicians 
at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers. To learn more, visit us at www.qualitycareservice.com 



From Ford and Lincoln-Mercuiy dealers 

^1997 Ford Motor Company 



QuaUiyCare 

^at your service 
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Here's how to get Into this 
lucrative field from African 
Americans already in the mix 




WHEN KIM CRAWFORD WAS YOUNGER, 

she dicnmcd of hccomlng an artorncy. Rut wliile 
attending Stanford University, the Chicago native 
reaHzed she loved business, and more important- 
ly, that as a businesswoman she could bring power 
to the African American comnumity. With this 
new goal in mind, Crawford stepped onto the 
world's fastest track to business knowledge and 
expertise — she became a consultant. 

Today's consultant is a high-priced hired gun 



whose job is to find solutions to the business 
problems plaguing small companies and large 
corporations. The tools and techniques in a 
consultant's arsenal vary, but the general problem- 
solving strategy is this: identif^', analj'ze, recom- 
mend and help implement. Industries from 
manufacturing to healthcare to consumer products 
now firmly believe that outside consultants can 
offer the solutions to make their businesses more 
competitive and poised for global advancement. 



By Hal Karp 



BLACK ENTERPRISE JLJNE 1998 



hitp://www blackenterprise ci 



CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 




"Running a successful business becomes 
more challenging each day," says 
Crawford, 32, now a partner at Bain & 
Co. Inc., one of the nation's top consult- 
ing firms with offices in 18 countries. 
"The corporations that succeed pull in the 
expertise they need when they need it. 
That's where we come in." 

Perhaps timing is everything. As 
Crawford and other African Americans 
are discovering consulting, the industry is 
undergoing meteoric growth. More cor- 
porations are relying on consultants to 
lead the way as they streamline and con- 
solidate their operations. A prime exam- 
ple is Andersen Consulting, a giant in the 
industry that, since 1989, has quadrupled 
its revenues and doubled its workforce. 



According to the Kennedy Research 
Group (KRG) — a division of Kennedy 
Information, the industry's leading infor- 
mation source — consulting is growing at a 
rate of 16.1% per year. In a recent report, 
The Global Management Consulting 
Marketplace: Key Data, Forecasts & Trends, 
KRG attributes this growth to a healthy 
global economy, aggressive penetration of 
new geographic territories, improved mar- 
ketplace perceptions, rapid changes in 
information technology, deregulation, 
privatization and the globalization of mar- 
kets. Revenues in global consulting rev- 
enues are projected to exceed $100 billion 
by the end of the century. 

With this expansion, the industry has 
recognized the necessity for diversity in its 



ranks at all levels. New hires can enter 
directly from college or cross over from 
industry. Although the percentage of 
African Americans in consulting is small, 
insiders estimate that the number has 
tripled in the past five years. "As business 
becomes more global," says Nellie 
Gonzalez, a minority recruiting manager 
for Andersen Consulting, "companies 
realize that to do business in a diverse 
world, it is in their best interest to match 
that world within." Crawford also sees 
African Americans as critical change 
agents in today's rapidly changing busi- 
ness environment. W.E.B. DuBois' "The 
Talented Tenth" essay states that the 
most gifted 10% of the black population 
will lead the rest. Echoing this idea, 
Crawford says, "If we can bring capital to 
bear on our communities and employ it 
with the right ideas and talent, we can 
build businesses, create jobs and provide 
returns for black investors." 

WHY HIRE A CONSULTANT? 

Consulting is a broad term, and so is 
the industry, which KRG segments into 
four categories: strategy, operations man- 
agement, information technology and 
human resources. Strategy firms, such 
as Boston-based Bain & Co., work to im- 
prove the long-term health of a company 
by developing business plans, redesigning 
the processes and helping to identify 
new marketing and sales opportunities. 
Andersen Consulting, an information 
technology leader, works with clients 
to improve information management, 
including the analysis, design and imple- 
mentation of systems. Size varies as well; 
Andersen, with offices in 47 countries, 
currently has 53,000 employees com- 
pared to Bain's 2,000. Across the four 
industry segments, KRG tallies some 
3,800 consulting practices across the 
country. 

What consulting firms bring to the 
marketplace is knowledge capital. A firm 
such as Andersen, which maintains a 
global intranet for electronic knowledge 
sharing and has serviced clients in a broad 
array of industries, has a depth of infor- 
mation technology expertise that a com- 
pany simply cannot replicate from with- 
in. Furthermore, according to Bain's 
Crawford, with the major layoffs of the 
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last decade, corporations have maintained 
a streamlined approach to business, and in 
order to succeed, must now "partner with 
complementary people in the areas of 
strategy and operational improvement." 

HIGH-PRICED ADVICE 

In consulting, the partnership is key. 
Consultants do not simply come into a 
company, evaluate and provide solutions. 
Instead, they team with members of the 
client company. Together, they get the job 
done. "Each side brings value," says 
Andrew Jackson, 37, a partner with 
Andersen Consulting. "The client under- 
stands how they do business and what 
issues they need to address. The consultant 
brings industry knowledge, best practices 
and experience drawn from a global set of 
customers. The blending of these elements 
is what creates innovative solutions." 

Members of a consulting team source 
from all levels of the firm, and these posi- 
tions vary from company to company. 
However, consulting positions generally 
break down into the following levels: ana- 
lyst/associate, consultant, senior consul- 
tant/manager and partner. For each, the 
tuition for knowledge is high and includes 
intensive training, an in-depth, on-the- 
job business education and exposure to 
top-lcvcl executives. Also in the package 
are long hours, lots of travel and lofty 
compensation. The consulting experi- 
ence, high speed and intense, isn't called 
fast track because it sounds good. 

Yale Peebles joined Bain & Co. after 
earning his M.B.A. at Wharton last 
spring. As a consultant, Peebles works on 
a team led by a manager who directs the 
project. The manager works under a part- 
ner who pitches and sells the project and 
is ultimately responsible for the client 
relationship. "Our job is to help corpora- 
tions navigate complex issues and 
changes," explains Peebles, 33, who is cur- 
rently developing a corporate solicitation 
and distribution strategy for a national 
nonprofit organization that funds com- 
munity-based agencies. Peebles and his 
team first identified specific needs within 
each community. Then through a rigor- 
ous analysis, they integrated those needs 
into sales presentations that target com- 
munity-specific and national corpora- 
tions. Explains Peebles, "We needed to be 




able to show companies that in addition 
to being altruistic, they should give 
because on many levels, it's economically 
good for their business." 

Kedrick Adkins, 45, has been a partner 
at Andersen Consulting for 1 1 of his 22 
years with the firm. His specialty is devel- 
oping information systems for health 
organizations. "A partner must be an 
excellent businessman — an entrepreneur 
who can market services, sell and bring 
value to clients," says Adkins, who recent- 
ly assisted a large managed-care organiza- 
tion in overhauling its technology. "They 
were on a hardware platform, using out- 
dated application software," explains 
Adkins, whose hand-picked team created a 
multi-year plan for change. "Over a three- 
year period, new systems were designed 
and implemented, beginning with core 
administration systems such as member- 
ship and benefits processing." Consulting 
projects, called "engagements," last from 
several months to several years. Client 
expenditures run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, and time quickly racks up. "Some 
weeks you work 70 hours," says Adkins, 
who also travels 75% of the time. 

Ron Williams, a senior manager for 
KPMG Peat Marwick, happily logged 
over 1 00,000 frequent flier miles last year. 



Andrew Jackson and 
Kedrick Adkins are 
partneu at Andersen 
\ Consulting 



"If you're interested in becoming a pro- 
fessional at delivering service and support 
and creating financial wealth, consulting 
is the vehicle," says Williams. "You learn 
how to walk, talk and deliver; you learn 
how to think, act proactively and change 
ideas into actions." Williams specializes in 
call center solutions and frequently jug- 
gles three or four projects. 

"It's exciting, and the boredom factor is 
limited," says Steve Morgan, an associate 
with Coopers & Lybrand. "You go in, 
analyze the situation with the client and 
together you devise the solutions and 
implement them. 1 work with different 
companies, approaches and strategies all 
the time." The Fordham business school 
alum is currently working on two projects: 
reengineering processes for the treasury 
department of a multinational financial 
institution and assisting a national bank in 
resolving post-merger bank balance issues. 

A major player in the consulting field, 
Pamela Thomas-Graham, 34, joined 
industry giant McKinsey & Co. in 1989, 
and is now a partner. Her specialty, media 
and entertainment, has led to her latest 
engagement — developing a new sales 
strategy for a large publishing house. Her 
modus operandi includes conducting 
extensive field interviews, a thorough 
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examination of competitors and analysis 
of cost structure and human resource 
deployment. Additionally, adds Thomas- 
Graham, analogies from other industries 
are relevant, and that's what consulting 



can bring to the table that corporate 
insiders cannot always bring — breadth 
of knowledge. 

Thomas-Graham brings an additional 
touch to her book-selling client — she. 



herself, is a published author. The 
Harvard alum {B.A., 1985; J.D./M.B.A., 
1989) has written A Darker Shade of 
Crimson, the first of three installments of 
a mystery series. Overachieving, multital- 
ented people such as Thomas-Graham are 
what this industry thrives on. Many have 
written books, served their communities 
and excelled in other areas. 

WHO IS GETTING HIRED? 

Entry-level analysts are generally hired 
straight from undergraduate school, and 
while a bachelor's in business is the norm, 
any major is acceptable. Many firms 
search for people with broader back- 
grounds and liberal arts degrees due to 
the expanded knowledge base such 
candidates bring to the table. Analysts 
generally stay at a firm for two years 
before leaving to earn a graduate degree, 
which is generally required in order to 
move up. Traditionally, this meant an 
M.B.A. from a top- 10 business school, 
but today candidates from other univer- 
sities can also break into the business. 
What is not in question is that you must 
be a top academic performer. 

"For two years we've targeted histori- 
cally black colleges and universities, and 
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Here are some of the top firms 
in tfie industry: 

Andersen Consulting 

1345 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10105 
Attn: BE06-98 
212-708-4400 
www.ac.com 

Bain & Co. Inc. 

2 Copley Pi. 
Boston, MA 021 16 
Attn: Recruiting Dept. 
617-572-2000 
www.bain.com 



Boston Consulting Group 

Exchange PI. 

Boston, MA 02109 

Attn: Recruiting Coordinator 

617-973-1200 

www.bcg.com 

Coopers & Lybrond Consulting 

1301 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 
Attn: BEM 

wviw.us.coopers.com 

Deloitte & Touche 
Consulting Group 

2 Tower Center Blvd. 
East Brunswick, NJ 08816 
732-296-6296 (fax) 
www.dtcg.com 

Ernst & Young LLP. 

787 Seventh Ave., 14thFl. 

New York, NY 10019 

Attn: Human Resources Director 

212-773-3000 

212-773-1529 (fax) 

wvra.ey.com 



KPMG Peat Marwick 

8200 Brookriver Dr., Suite 400 

Dallas, TX 75247 

Attn: Human Resources Center 

888-ONE-KPMG (fox) 

www.kpmg.com 

McKinsey & Co. 

55 East 52nd St. 
New York, NY 10022 
Attn: Recruiting 
800-221-1026 
www.mckinsey.com 

Price Waterhouse 
Management Consulting 

11// Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
212-790-6677 (fax) 
www.pwmc.com 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

National Association of Black 
Management Consultants 

P.O. Box 793 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

Attn: Linda Nation 

888-410-5398 

viww.nabmc.org 



Center for Career Advancement 

1 Exchange Place, Suite 1000 
Jersey City, NJ 07302 
201-876-1912 
201-222-5201 (fax) 
www.odvanceyourcoreer.com 

Tifie Fast Track: An Insider's Guide 
to Winning Jobs in Management 
Consulting, Investment Banking, & 
Securities Trading by Mariam Naficy, 
Broadway Books, $15 

www.tnefast1rack.com 

Harvard Business School Career 
Guide for Management Consulting 
/ 998, edited by Alex Miller, Harvard 
iusiness School Publishing, S24.95 
available also as a CD-ROM that 
eatures 200-(- video interviews with 
industry pros, 539.95) 

www.hbsp.harvard.edu 

To order, coll Books Now! at 800- 
BOOKS-NOW or visit www.Books- 
Now.com/BlackEnterprise 
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CasB^ 
question 

at a glance 

Consulting case questions present you with hypo- 
thetical business problems. You are expected to drive 
toward a solution by asking thoughtful, linear questions 
in key areas. A conversation might unfold this way: 

INTERVIEWER: Your client manufactures 
electric switches that are put on machine tools as a 
mechanism to stop the machine in case of on emer- 
gency. Your client has S600 million in revenues and 
for 10 years has seen revenues and profit remain 
flot. You've been hired to generate profitable 
growth. Where would you start? (At the beginning of 
the question, the recruiter is looking for structure 
and broad perspective. Don't jump immediately to a 
detail or what you think is the right answer. Think 
about a structure that you would use to approach the 
problem; mention several possible paths; then ask 
questions that will help you decide where to go next.) 



CANDIDATE: Tliere are several ways to grow a 
business. We could take morket share away from a 
competitor, stimulate primary demand and therefore 
increase the size of the market as a whole, or use our 
technology to develop new products and therefore 
expand into a new market. 

INTERVIEWER: How would you increase the 
company's market share? 

CANDIDATE: I'd want to find out whether there 
are any major differences between my client's 
product and that of the competitors that would 
compel customers to switch to my client's product. If 
there aren't any differences and it's o commodity, 
then price would be an important selection factor. 

(This back-and-forth would continue until the 
candidate, with the help of the interviewer, has 
identified key customer decision-making criteria and 
a strategy for growth.) 

From The Fast Track: An Insider's Guide to Winning 
Jobs in Management Consulting, Investment 
Banking, & Securities Trading Copyright © 1997. 
Reproduced by permission of Broadway Books, a divi- 
sion of Bantam Doubledoy Dell Publishing Group Inc. 

To order, call Books Now! at 800-BOOKS-NOW or 
visit www.BooksNow.com/BlackEnterprise 



we've increased our hiring from these 
schools," notes Andersen's Gonzalez. Part 
of Andersen's strategy for success was to 
assign an African American partner to 
each of the HBCUs. Andersen's Jackson 
explains that he "owns" Florida A & M 
University. "It is my job to pay attention 
and build vital relationships there," he 
says. "We have to give the students the 
opportunity to see that minority execu- 
tives at Andersen are in key roles." 

In potential hires, Gonzalez looks for 
"the ability to work on a team, juggle 
more than one project, navigate technol- 
ogy and express an innate curiosity." 
Qualities are deduced from background 
and experience, including G.P.A., work 
history and involvement in student 
activities. "Leadership roles with campus 
organizations are important," adds 
Gonzalez. Andersen Consulting, with 
$6.6 billion in revenues last year, recruits 
at over 300 schools. 

The M.B.A. requirement is changing 
too. According to McKinsey's Thomas- 
Graham, firms are beginning to look for 
other advanced degrees. "We've recruited 
M.D.s and Ph.D.s," she explains. "With 



consulting services expanding, expertise in 
other areas is coveted." KRG cites 13 
industry categories where consultants are 
now utilized. The top five for growth are 
Utilities, communications, oil and gas, 
financial services and manufacturing. 
KRG also notes a major trend in the devel- 
opment of "one-stop shopping," where 
clients have all their needs met by one firm. 

Many candidates move into consulting 
directly from industry. One-third of 
Andersen's new hires each year are experi- 
enced professionals. KPMG's Williams 
entered consulting just last year, but with 
extensive experience in customer service 
and call center design, he leveraged a 
senior manager position. The former U.S. 
Army captain and company commander 
had also worked at MCI, Bell Atlantic and 
GE. Williams, like others, expresses con- 
cern and hope for a stronger African 
American presence in the business. 

"Historically, African Americans have 
shied away from sales and marketing, and 
that's what much of consulting is," says 
Williams. "Our community doesn't know 
about this — we don't have the legacy." 
This sentiment is echoed by others. "It's 



not in our history," says Torrence Boone, 
a manager and head of associate consult- 
ing recruiting for Bain & Co. Unless one 
goes to a top- 10 business school, says 
Boone, who went to Harvard, the buzz- 
word "consulting" is not heard. "If you 
don't have a connection with people who 
have done this before you, you're less likely 
to consider it." 

Boone and others at Bain have joined 
forces to spread the gospel of consulting 
by forging partnerships with campus 
minority organizations and sponsoring 
dinners, workshops and information ses- 
sions. They have increased their presence 
at conferences, including the National 
Black MBA Conference, the Whitney M. 
Young Conference at Wharton and the 
Harvard Career and Alumni Conference. 
Additionally, black employees at Bain 
annually hold their own conference. "We 
needed a tighter network," states Boone, 
28. "If we don't do this, it's a lost oppor- 
tunity for African Americans all over.'' 

NEW RESOURCES ON THE SCENE 

In 1994, Dale Caldwell, a senior man- 
ager and six-year veteran of Deloitte & 
Touche Consulting Group, conducted an 
informal poll of the top firms. "In con- 
sulting overall, I came up with 1 1 African 
American partners and 20 senior man- 
agers," recalls Caldwell, now 37. Saddened 
by the numbers, Caldwell vowed to start 
an organization to increase them. 

One year later, the National 
Association of Black Management 
Consultants (NABMC) held its first con- 
ference. Today it boasts over 200 members 
and a wide variety of resources. With a 
mission to increase diversity within the 
management consulting profession, the 
NABMC has created a national mentor- 
ing program, a network of consulting and 
industry professionals, and most recently, 
a strategic relationship with the Center 
for Career Advancement, an executive re- 
cruiting firm targeting minorities. 

"We offer a comprehensive program to 
help candidates enter management con- 
sulting and sustain a career," says Virginia 
Jenkins, the center's chief operating officer. 
"With a target list of over 70 consulting 
firms and corporate internal consulting 
groups, we're an excellent resource for 
those actively seeking employment and 
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those interested in keeping abreast of 
opportunities." 

These two organizations also sponsor 
Career Forums — multitrack seminars, 
workshops and panel discussions on con- 
sulting business issues. "Companies are 
very interested in increasing their diversi- 
ty," states Caldwell, who is both president 
and founder of the NABMC and nation- 
al director of recruiting for Deloitte & 
Touche. "The response to our programs 
has been overwhelming. This industry is 
growing like gangbusters." 

Linda Solomon, a partner with Deloitte 
& Touche Consulting Group and leader 
of the group's diversity initiative, is work- 
ing hard at increasing the number of 
African American consultants. "Many of 
our clients are instituting diversity initia- 
tives," says Solomon. "When we show up 
to work on a project with them, we, as the 
consulting firm, need to bring a diverse 
project team to the table." Furthermore, 
adds Solomon, people with different 
backgrounds have varying sets of skills, 
and the firm needs that variety. 



HAVING WHAT IT TAKES: 
LANDING THE JOB 

In her book, The Fast Track: An Insider 's 
Guide to Winning Jobs in Management 
Consulting, Investment Banking, & 
Securities Trading, former consultant, 
investment banker and recruiter Mariam 
Naficy tells of scanning 600 resumes to 
find 20 potential recruits. "This is a con- 
servative industry," says Naficy, 27. 
"Funny paper, artsy fonts and unorthodox 
formats are out." Naficy recommends that 
resumes and cover letters be direct and to 
the point, always stressing accomplish- 
ments and business experience. 

The most distinguishing aspect of 
interviewing for a consulting position, 
however, is the "case question," where 
candidates are given hypothetical prob- 
lems that a client might face. "Practicing 
your responses to the interview is crucial," 
explains Naficy. "Six or seven case ques- 
tions are common before landing an 
offer." Naficy cites examples of case ques- 
tions in her book and explains that the 
dialogue ensuing from the question is as 



important as the answer; candidates are 
expected to query appropriately. Also 
popular are number "guesstimates," 
where candidates might be asked "to do a 
quick back-of-the-envelope calculation 
and tell how many gas stations there are in 
the U.S.," states Naficy. 

For the job search, Naficy stresses the 
importance of networking and using all 
resources possible, especially if coming 
from industry or a school where recruiting 
is not strong. She also advocates use of the 
Internet. "A candidate can log on just 
hours before an interview and research a 
company," she explains. 

To close his essay, "The Talented 
Tenth," DuBois said, "Education and 
work are the levers to uplift a people. 
Work alone will not do it unless inspired 
by the right ideals and guided by intelli- 
gence. ..The Talented Tenth of the 
Negro race must be made leaders of 
thought and missionaries of culture 
among their people." Perhaps today's 
African American consultant is exactly 
what he had in mind. □ 
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openings for Office Managers, Executive and Administrative 
Assistants, Word Processors and other office support 
professionals. Plus, OfficeTeam has the industry's most 
comprehensive benefits plans for 
temporary employees! 
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working with OfficeTeam, and for a free 
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Field, call your local OfficeTeam office today. 
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IN ALABAMA, WE HAVE THE POWER 
TO BUILD A BETTER FUTURE FOR EVERYONE. 



All things being equal, most 
opportunities aren't. But one state 
that works most aggressively to 
create equal opportunities br every- 
one is Alabama. We do it by help- 
ing to create as many jobs, in as 
many fields, as possible. In the past 

few years alone, Alabama Power 
has worked with other state agen- 
cies to help approximately 3,800 
companies relocate here, creating 
almost 1 00,000 new jobs and 
training opportunities for Alabama 



citizens. In the same spirit, Alabama 
Power is especially proud to lend 
additional support to minority busi- 
nesses. Our Mentorship Program 
and Minority/Female Business 
Development Program are among 
the most lauded in the nation. 

So, the possibilities should 
seem clear. In moving or expanding 
your business to Alabama, you'll 
not only enjoy some of the lowest 
electric prices in the nation, you'll 
help us create an environment where 



everyone con rise to their best. 
There's only one way to provide that 
kind of opportunity. And that's by 
working together to create it. We 
invite you to join us. If you are inter- 
ested in relocating or expanding 
your business, call Alabama Power, 

1-80O990-APCO. 

ALABAMA icL 
POWER 

A SOUTHERN COMPANY 
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With the right team, you can 
reach greater heights. 

Opportunities in Process Design You got together with friends, did amazing things. Remember how great it felt? 
Here's a chance to worl< hand-in-hand with professionals whose talents perfectly complement yours. 

Andersen Consulting, a leading global management and technology consulting organization, helps clients achieve 
success by aligning their strategies with people, process and technology. If your expertise is process design, you can 
help clients develop market-focused processes that deliver the best possible value to their customers. It's a collaborative 
effort where everyone brings out the best in everyone else. 



Business Solution Delivery Executives 

We are seeking experienced professionals for our fast-growing Financial Services consulting practice. As a business solution delivery 
executive, you will deal with the full spectrum of process challenges working with top-tier customers. 

Responsibilities include planning, execution and delivery of large, complex and diverse business solutions to clients - focusing on 
delivering process change through the use of information technology. Our financial services clients include leading insurance, 
health services, investment management companies and commercial banks. 

Qualified candidates will have a minimum 6 years expenence in a systems integration environment, with a focus on business and functional 
issues. Additionally, individuals should have had managerial responsibilities, including developing work plans and managing team work 
efforts in a project environment. A high degree of motivation, excellent leadership, communication and interpersonal skills, and the ability 
to travel is required. Previous experience in consulting or the financial services is a plus but not mandatory. Positions will be based in 
major financial services locations such as the New York City area, Chicago, Charlotte, Columbus (Ohio), Atlanta, Minneapolis, and 
San Francisco. 

Andersen Consulting provides outstanding opportunities for professional growth and development, including exceptional continuing 
education and training, and a comprehensive benefits package. 



Bring your life experiences to us. 

For Immediate consideration, please forward your resume 
and salary history, referencing code: 98P-BEM001. Via the 
Internet at www.ac.conVcareers/jobs. Via mail: Andersen 
Consulting, Americas Recruiting Center, Attn: 98P-BEM001, 
P.O. Box 7305, Chicago, IL 60680-7305. Via fax: (312) 6935010, 
Attn: 98P-6EM001. No phone calls, please. Visit our web site at 
www.ac.com. Andersen Consulting Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
©1998 Andersen Consulting. 
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Patterson stays 
mobile with her 
■'■^ ' laptop and 

palm pilot even ^ 
wbile nine monl^jr 




The tools are readily 
available, but a 
technology plan is crucial 
for success in today's 
business environment 



FOR JEANFTTE SANDERSON PATTERSON, INTEGRATING 

technology into her business was not a choice, but a necessity. Patterson, 
owner of Sanderson Design, an interior design firm based in Oakland, 
California, was prodded by a customer to upgrade the technology' in her firm. 
"One of my clients told me point-blank, 'you've got to get rid of the dot- 
matrix printer,'" she says with a laugh. But it was no laughing matter. 
Patterson, who had just opened her business in 1993, realized if her materi- 
als didn't look as professional as those of larger, more experienced firms, she 
couldn't compete with them. Facing the grim realit)' of losing customers or 
failing to attract new clients, Patterson invested in more than just technolo- 
gy; she invested in a new way of doing business. She realized that finding the 
right software was even more critical than the hardware. 

Patterson's story is not unique. Small and large businesses are realizing the 
benefits of integrating technology into their operations. While the initial cap- 
ital outlay may make some business owners chafe, the return on investment 
will save you money in the process. From accounting applications that help 
manage your finances to presentation software, technoiog\' can help make 
your business more efficient and more profitable, it is imperative that you pre- 
pare your firm to do business in the digital age, especially those businesses that 
supply government agencies. State and federal agencies are rapidly moving 
toward electronic bids and contracts to reduce overhead and lead time. 
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WHERE DO YOU START? 

Research is very important in deciding which technologies fit 
your business plan, your budget and your staff while making your 
organization more effective and efficient. 

"There are three key areas that business owners should look to 
integrate technology into their organizations: communications, 
data storage, and retrieval and accounting," says Noland Joiner, 
a partner at Business Systems Engineering Inc. (BSE), a Chicago- 
based information technology firm. But before you implement 
any hardware or software solution, you must understand where 
technoiog}' fits into your business and which processes are best 
served by automation. 

He suggests the following three steps for small businesses 
before they buy any technology: Review your business plan and 
determine your goals for the next three to five years fiom an oper- 
ational, marketing and human resources standpoint. Interview 
your staff to understand what they're tr\'ing to achieve and 
which tools will help them work better. It's important to 
make sure you assess the level of computer skills in the orga- 
nization before you make any purchases. "You can have 
the best software package in the world, and it won't do 
you a bit of good if your staff can't use it," says Nathan 
Paige, CEO and managing partner at BSE. 

CORE OFFICE FUNCTIONS 

The first place to begin integrating technology is 
your core office functions such as word processing, 
desktop publishing, spreadsheets and presentation soft- 
ware. Creating customer databases and internal and 
external correspondence via phone, fax and e-mail is also 
important. Unless your business is highly specialized, an 
office suite such as Microsoft Office 97, Ixitus Suite or Corel 
Office Suite, generally in the S300-$400 range, will be enough. 
BSE suggests small companies use industry-leading products. 
"Stick to the standard bearers because you'll eventually have to 
deal with those companies [products] for better or worse," says 
Paige. "We rarely recommend that small businesses invest in a cus- 
tom application unless it's absolutely necessary." Most small busi- 
nesses can make do with a product that is commercially available 
as long as it can be tailored to fit their needs. 

Patterson's needs were few when she started her business. With 
a staff of one, and working from home, she made do with 
Microsoft Office, using Word and Excel to handle her invoices 
and accounting. But as her clientele grew, she realized that using 
the invoice templates from Microsoft Word was not sufficient to 
keep track of her income and expenses. "[Office] was fine for a 
while, but then I needed something more targeted to accounting," 
says Patterson. Intuit s Quickbooks Pro was just what she needed 
to handle all of her books — for a while anyway. 

When business picked up in 1 994, Sanderson Design moved into 
its first office space, and Patterson hired her first employee. She pur- 
chased a Gateway 2000 PC for about $2,500 and another copy of 
Quickbooks for her assistant to use. "That's when the problems 
began," recalls the 34-year-old interior designer. Sharing informa- 
tion between the two computers was not as easy as she'd hoped. 
Patterson employed the infamous "sneaker net," transferring files 



and sharing the printer by carr^'ing a disk between the two 
computers — an inefficient method of sharing data and peripherals. 

But there was an even more compelling reason to connect the two 
computers. "I had to make sure that my assistant and I had not 
worked on Quickbooks at the same time," says Patterson, who often 
worked from home on her laptop. "We would often have two sets 
of books because both of us had entered information into our 
accounting system." The only way to make sure the accounting was 
right was to delete the entries and start from a common point. 
That was when Patterson decided it was time to get a new 
accounting system. 

"Quickbooks worked for a couple of years, but it had outlived 




its usefulness," she explains. It also lacked the security she need- 
ed as her company grew to a million-dollar business. "It was too 
easy for someone to access the passwords in the system and 
manipulate my financials." 

A recommendation from her business manager prompted 
Patterson to purchase Impact International's Paradox, a design 
industry-specific accounting package. She'd polled other design 
professionals who used the program. "Most small businesses should 
stick to off-the-shelf software that can be customized to suit their 
needs," says N.D. Brennan, vice president of marketing and 
consulting for Atlanta-ba.sed NT Communications Consultants. 
" The companies that need an industry-specific or custom software 
package will likely already know it." Otherwise, they can ask other 
professionals in the industry what they use. 

Patterson knew that no off-the-shelf program would adequately 
tie together all of the components of her business, which had 
grown to include retail furniture sales. "Paradox allows me to 
enter a client's information just once and generate an invoice, pur- 
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chase order or proposal with no additional 
input," says Patterson. The S4,000 pro- 
gram also allows her to keep closer track of 
design projects and make accurate fore- 
casts about the company's cash flow at any 
given time. She believes the new tools she 
has integrated into her firm have added 
mightily to her bottom line. This year she 
expects to top 1997 revenues by several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Unlike Quickbooks, Paradox allows 
Patterson to create access profiles for each 
of the users on 



Client-server and peer-to-peer are the two 
basic kinds of networks (for more on 
networks, sec "Look before you LAN," 
Techwatch, January 1998). Like many 
small business owners, Patterson turned 
to a friend who "knew about computers" 
to help her install a network. And, like 
many small business owners, she found 
out how bad a choice that was. 

"When we take a job, our first assign- 
ment is to undo the work of someone 
who supposedly knew what they were 
doing and ended up doing 



I • Create a technology plan that is 
consistent with your business plan. 
2. Ask your staff which tools will help them do 
their jobs better. Are they using the tools to their 
full potential? 

3* Identify the specific areas where you think 
technology can help. 

4. Ask others in your industry, as well as information 
technology (IT) professionals, which plan is the best for 
you. 

S« Plan for growth. It's better to grow into a system 
than out of one. 

6* Seek the services of a consultant. 
7. Be sure to engineer technology around your^ 
business and not engineer your business 
around technology. 



who plans to hire up to three more 
employees within the next lew years. 

Since Patterson is often out of the office 
and does much of her work on her laptop, 
she purchased PC Anywhere, a software 
that allows her to access a network remote- 
ly via telephone lines. "I can dial into the 
network when I'm on tiie road and have 
full access to my company's data, ' says the 
designing woman, who also uses Microsoft 
Outlook to communicate with her staffs 
Outlook lets the employees keep ttack of 
each other's whereabouts and also facili- 
tates interoffice e-mail. She uses a docking 
station with a network adapter to log on 
using her laptop when she's in the office. 



her network. 
Employees are given specific privileges that 
let them view, alter or print only certain 
files. Information that is updated on the 
program is simultaneously transmitted to 
other users on the network, thus main- 
taining an accurate accounting system. 
But before she could install Paradox, 
Patterson needed to implement a local area 
network (LAN) that would allow her 
staffs — which had grown to three employ- 
ees and three computers — to share files, 
peripherals and information. 

BUILDING A NETWORK 

Far from just connecting computers, 
networking also facilitates group collabo- 
ration through calendar sharing and 
centralized contact management software. 



more harm than good," 
says Brennan. Patterson's would-be con- 
sultants recommended that she upgrade 
her laptop with memor\' and a new hard 
drive, at a cost of several hundred dollars, 
only to find out that the software she 
needed wouldn't run properly on the lap- 
top because of an incompatibilit)' with 
the display. 

To make matters worse, her initial con- 
sulting team had day jobs and often left 
her computers disassembled for days at a 
time. Finally, Patterson hired a full-time 
consultant who suggested that she install 
a peer-to-peer network since she had only 
four computets, including her laptop, 
and minimal shared applications. "I don't 
foresee needing anything more than a 
peer-to-peer network," says Patterson, 



COMMUNICATIONS 

External correspondence is just 
as important as intcrolfice 
communication. Whether it's 
e-mail, faxes, phone calls or 
letterhead, there is a tech- 
nological solution that can 
help your business thrive. 
A desktop publishing pro- 
gram and a qualin' printer 
can give all of your writ- 
ten correspondence a pro- 
fessional look. Patterson 
upgraded her printer a second 
time to a color model, although 
she continues to use a commercial 
printer for her letterhead and logo. 

To save even more on printing, 
Patterson uses her Internet e-mail 
account to interact with customers that 
are computer-savvy. "Every business 
should have access to the Internet," says 
Brennan. "Not only does e-mail 
save time and printing costs, it allows 
you to research competitors, trends in 
your industry and keep close ties with 
your customers." 

Access to the Internet doesn't have to be 
costly. Brennan recommends a program 
called 1-Sharc from Artisoft. 1-Share lets 
you connect up to .32 sessions to a single 
analog modem and telephone line. He 
recalls a client who bought 25 modems for 
the 30 or so PCs in his office. "If he had 
just done a little research or asked some- 
one, he could have saved himself a lot of 
money," says Brennan. "Implementing 
technology without a plan is as bad as 
going without it." □ 
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BOOK EXCERPT 



The most successful 



entrepreneurs 



have certain 



O 

l^i^ traits in common. 

it 



Take this quiz 



to find out if 



you have them, too 



Alone 




IF YOU THINK YOU WANT TO BECOME 

an entrepreneur, you're definitely not alone. 
According to a Gallup survey published in 1996, 32% 
of the adult working population — nearly 40 million 
people — dream about starting their own businesses. 
And why not? Entrepreneurship represents freedom to 
establish your own schedule, control your finances and 
chart your future. 

The following is an entrepreneurial self-assessment 
test designed to help you determine if you have the skills, 
traits and aptitudes that crop up repeatedly among suc- 
cessfiil entrepreneurs. It's unlikely that you will have all 
of the necessary traits, but don't worry. This quiz pro- 
vides indicators, not conclusive evidence, of entrepre- 
neurial success. 
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Choose the statement that 
best answers the questioji. 

1. How do you feel about hard work? 

a. I can't work long hours. 

b. I do what the job requires. 

c. I have a histor)' of being a hard worker. 

d. I can work hard if I need to, but would 
rather not. 

2. How would you describe your 
energy level? 

a. My health is OK. 

b. I'm indefatigable. 

c. I have enough stamina. 

d. I need my time off. 

3. How would you characterize 
your approach to a new task? 

a. I like to know what the boundaries of the 
job are. 

b. I hate to have someone peering over my 
shoulder. 

c. I prefer to have explicit instructions. 

d. I'm a self-starter. 

4. When you step back and think about 
where you're going, you realize that, 

a. My most important job is setting 
meaningful goals. 

b. I don't know what "success" means. 

c. I want to make enough money to retire 
comfonably. 

d. I get bored when things go smoothly. 

5. When it comes to risk taking 

a. I play the horses. 

b. I like the challenge of long odds. 

c. I bet on my own skills, not on luck. 

d. I think that business is a crapshoot. 

6. What do you depend on when making 
assessments? 

a. I'm really smart. 

b. I follow my hunches. 

c. I am decisive. 

d. I have "street smarts." 

7. How does your personality dovetail 
with your work style? 

a. I have to see projects through to their 
completion. 

b. Sometimes I drop out. 

c. I am tenacious, a regular bulldog. 

d. I'm an easygoing person. 

8. How do you feel about setting goals 
and getting feedback? 

a. I set goals so I can measure my progress. 



b. I like to see results quickly. 

c. 1 welcome constructive criticism. 

d. Feedback is vitally important to me. 

9. How would you describe your 
communication skills? 

a. I always communicate clearly. 

b. I sometimes have trouble getting my 
point across. 

c. I set the goals; it's up to my employees to 
achieve them. 

d. I'm a doer, not a communicator. 

10. How do you deal with the future? 

a. I plan ahead. Carefully. 

b. I don't have a crystal ball, so why waste 
time planning? 

c. I try to look ahead. 

d. Que sera, sera. 

11. How much experience have you had 
in the type of business you want to start? 

a. I'm new to this business. 

b. I know this business from working in it. 

c. I've been in a similar business, but not 
the same one. 

d. All businesses are basically the same, 
so lack of experience isn't a barrier. 

12. How would you describe your attitude 
toward the group? 

SL. I am a good employee. 

b. I am more of a coach than a team player. 

c. I welcome responsibility. 

d. I'm a team player. 

13. What's your style when things 
are chaotic or unresolved? 

a. I'm a closure person. 

b. I get stressed if I don't know the answer. 

c. I can live with incomplete information 
and uncertainty. 

d. I can't always wait for complete 
information before making a decision. 

14. How do you feel about your business? 

a. This business really excites me. 

b. I see this business as my ticket to riches. 

c. The more I know about this business the 
more I like it. 

d. There are plenty of exciting businesses. 
I he trick is focusing on just one. 

15. What 's your finance strategy? 

a. I can bootstrap my business. 

b. I know how to raise money. 

c. All I need is an income. 

d. I have a lot of money tucked away for 
this venture. 



16. How do you feel about working 
with or relying on others? 

a. I'm reliable and find others to be the 
same. 

b. I'm careful not to go overboard. 

c. I'm very results-oriented. 

d. Nice guys finish last. 

1 7. How do you feel when the buck 
stops with you? 

a. I don't make excuses. 

b. Unfair competition scares me. 

c. I learn from my mistakes. 

d. I'd rather be the quarterback than the 
pulling guard. 

18. How confident are you that 
you 'U succeed? 

a. I have a "can do" attitude most of 
the time. 

b. I didn't lose. I ran out of time. 

c. I sometimes wonder if I'm making the 
right decision. 

d. Sometimes you win, sometimes you lose. 

/ 9. What do you think of creativity 
and change? 

a. I like to follow set patterns. 

b. Being innovative and creative is a 
drawback in business. 

c. I like to come up with new solutions 
to problems. 

d. Once my plans are set, 1 never deviate 
from them. 

20. How do you feel about sharing your 
burdens with those close to you? 

a. I'm keeping this venture a secret for the 
time being. 

b. My friends and family are behind me in 
this venture. 

c. My spouse is worried about the risk, but 
we'll work it out. 

d. I don't know if my friends and family 
think this is a good idea. 

21. How would you feel about playing 
all the roles in your start-up? 

a. I have all the business skills I need. 

b. I'm a people person. What else do I need.' 

c. I don't know what I need to know. Help! 

d. I have most of the skills I need, and 
know how to find people with those I lack. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 



What's your score? 

Give \'ourseU the following number 
^f'points for each iinswer 
vouVe chosen. 



1. 


Hard 


a. 


0 


b. 


2 


c 




d. 


u 


2. 




a. 




b. 


5 


c 


3 


d. 


2 



3. 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

4. 

a. 
b. 
c 
d. 

5. 
a 
b. 
c 
d. 

6. 

a. 
b. 
c 
d. 



Self-starter 

0 

3 M 





Achiever 

5 
0 
2 
4 

Moderate risk taker 
1 

2 
5 
0 



if 

GocMjudgment 



Stick-to-itiveness 



1 ^ ^^ad t and leader 

b. 5 

c. 3 

d. 2 

13. Toleiance for 
ambiguity 

a. 2 

b. 0 

c. 3 

d. 5 

14. Passion for the 
business 

a. 5 

b. 0 ■ 
4 
5 

15. Financial resources 

a. 2 

b. 5 

c. 1 

d. 4 





nsible 



18. Self-confidence 

a. 3 

b. 5 
c 2 
d. 0 

19. Creative & innov- 
ative 

a. 0 

b. 0 



20. SpOlisal and 
family support 

a. 0 

b. 5 

c. 5 

d. 2 




i 

scored 7S or hcttet, 
)uu it do tmc Lii )oui busi 
nett. If mi scored 40-'^A. think 
caretiilly aboui going into busi- 
ness fof yourself. If you scored 
below 40, keep your day job 
and shelve your entrepreneur- 
ial dream for a while. 



Reasoning behind answers: 

These explanations provide the basis for each 
question and reinforce the correct answers. 

1. Hard work is a key success factor. A his- 
tory of hard work is a better indicator of suc- 
cess than a promise of hard work. Lots of efTort 
over a long period of time is needed to make 
your venture work. 

2. Health and stamina allow you to do all 
that hard work. Many start-ups report 80- 
hour work weeks for the first year or two. That 
takes a lot of energy. 

3. Self-motivated people thrive in entrepre- 
neurial businesses. People who need directions 
and like to work in a box are disadvantaged 
when it comes to start-ups. 

4. The need for achievement ranks near the 
top of entrepreneurial traits. Setting clear goals 
is part of this; making money for the sake of 
making money is self-defeating in the long 
run. One surprising trait shared by entrepre- 
neurs is that once the goals are reached, they 
get bored and start looking for new ways to test 
themselves. 

5. Entrepreneurs are moderate risk takers. 
They bet on themselves and realize that win- 
ning at business isn't a matter of luck. 

6. Having good judgment beats being bril- 
liant any day. Good street smarts is important, 
followed closely by the ability to be decisive. 
Those who pride themselves on being really 
smart have a tough time in business — though 
they thrive as professionals. 

7. Tenacity is a desirable trait. Easygoing 
people are fun, but may give up too soon. 

8. Entrepreneurs crave feedback, and the 
faster and more specific, the better. They set 
goals to measure progress, like quick results 
and actively seek out constructive criticism. 

9. Good communication skills are vital. 
You constantly and clearly sell: your ideas to 
employees and investors and other stakehold- 
ers; your products and services to your markets 
and your value to potential purchasers. Some 
experts say this is the No. 1 trait shared by suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs. 

10. Future orientation is another character- 
istic often shown by successful entrepreneurs. 
They make their fiiture rather than suffer it — 
but don't endlessly consult tea leaves. 

11. You can 't beat experience in the business. 
All businesses look terrific from the outside. 
Experience shows you the warts and blemishes, 
as well as the tricks of that particular trade. 
Inexperience in the business is a killer. 



12. Being a good employee and team player 
is fine, but an entrepreneur functions as the 
coach and leader. 

13. A tolerance for ambiguity helps you 
sleep. In business, there are seldom any "cor- 
rect" answers, and there will never be complete 
information to base decisions upon. So you 
learn to make decisions under uncertainty and 
ambiguity. 

14. If you don 't have passion for the business, 
you will fail If your sole motivation is to get 
rich, chances are you're in the wrong business. 

15. Knowing how to raise money is the key to 
building a substantial business. (This is the 
trick: it means that you can put together a team, 
know the financial players, have a profitable 
product fit with your market, communicate it 
well and have a proven track record of success.) 

16. Reliability is a big help. You need other 
people to make good; "trust but verify" is a 
good entrepreneurial motto. A results orienta- 
tion is a plus, just not as big a plus. 

17. Responsibility and willingness to accept 
and learn from mistakes are important. 

18. Entrepreneurs have to be self-confident. 
Their egos are on the line constantly, and they 
have to trust their own judgment when going 
against conventional patterns. Entrepreneurs 
never lose, they just run out of time. 

19. Entrepreneurs tend to be creative and 
innovative. They plan ahead, but if they have 
to change course, they will. 

20. If you don 't have support from family 
and friends, watch out!! Their emotional sup- 
port (or acquiescence) will help you keep 
focused on the main job, making the business 
work. If you don't communicate with them, 
they'll subvert you one way or another. 

21. Successful entrepreneurs have good man- 
agement skills or they know how to hire people 
to fill the skill gaps. They are also aware of the 
Lone Ranger fallacy: they don't go it alone. 

Now you have a better idea of how you'd 
fare as your own boss. For more insight, check 
out the first part of a series on entrepreneur- 
ship in this month's Motivation section. 

Adapted from Launching Your Home-Based 
Business: How to Successfully Plan, Finance and 
Grow Your New Venture by David H. Bangs, Jr. 
& Andi Axman. $22.95. Copyright © 1998. 
Reprinted by arrangement with Upstart 
Publishing. To order, call 800-829-7934, or 
BOOKSNOW! at 800-BOOKS-NOW or 
www.BooksNow.com/BlackEnterprise 
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A Dream 
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"We spent $40,000 for a college education for 
you to play in the mud!" 

Until recently, this is how Lyndell Mims' 
parents, Vemell and Carl, charaaerized their 
daughter's decision to abandon a perfectly 
good teaching career, in 1989, to launch a 
concrete and masonry business. 

Toda)', Lynn is the President/CEO of one of 
Central Florida's most successfiil minority- 
owned businesses - which is also among the 
handful of successful, womanowned concrete 
and masonry construction firms in the nation. 
This makes Lynn's parents very proud. 

Lynn entered the worid of 'mud' and masonry 
as a part-time bookkeeper for a local concrete 
construction firm. She was a single mother 
looking only to supplement her income. 



However, the owner John McGce, persistently 
pushed her to learn estimating and other 
a^)ect5 of the concrete btisiness. This eventuallj' 
led to Lynn taking over one of John's projects 
when he landed a major conu:aa in anodier 
part of the state. Through that first project, 
Lynn became certified with the Qty of Oiiando 
which lead to a steady stream of commercial 
concrete and masonry projects from various 
local municipalities and corporations. 

Since 1991, Mims Construction has compkted 
more than twenty-five development 
projects for the WALT DISNEY WORLD® 
Resort. Most recently, Mims provided 
concrete/masonry work for the Harambe 
VtUage Marketplace, 'Countdown To 
Extinction,' maintenance facilities, and 
decorative walls and planters for the 
fabulous new, 500-acre DISNEY'S ANIMAL 
KINGDOM™ Park. 

"We've grown to relish the challenges of 
Disney projects. Each one is unique and 
beautifiiUy designed," said Ljiui. "Working 
with the Minority Business Relations (MBR) 



Office and Disney's project managers, Mims 
Construaion has benefited from mentoring 
and partnering relationships that helped us 
eiqnnd our capabilities," she added. 

According to Tom Flewclh'n, Director 
of Minorit)' Business Relations, "Mims 
Construction Co., hic. is a sterling example 
of the type of firms we seek for our MBR 
program. Not only does Mims provide 
qualit)' woik at a competitive price, die 
company consistently gives back to the 
community by employing individuals bom 
disadvantaged circumstances - giving them 
the opportunity to become productive, self- 
sustaining cc»itributors to our kxal communityf 

For further information on Mints 
Constructions Co., Inc., please write 
to Mims Construction Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
681554, Orlando, FL 3281 & For infonnation 
on becoming registered uith our MBR 
program, write to: Minorit)' Business 
Relations, WALT DISNEY WORLD® Resort, 
Ref.code:BEJ598, PQBox 10,000, 
Lake Buena Vista, FL 32830. 



6zW$>i®^f^ World^ Resort 

WELCOMING DIFFERENCES. THE MAGIC IS YOU. 



The WALT DISNEY Company® and its subsidiaries and affiliated companies are equal opportunity employers. 
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. . .state of Minority 
Purchasing Initiatives 

is Hopeful, 
Experts Say. . . 
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DESPITE A NATIONWIDE BACKLASH AGAINST 

affirmative action, multicultural education and other programs 
aimed at helping people of color, minority and female vendors are 
making nr.ore money than ever before. Although many govern- 
ment initiatives have been abolished, private companies are buying 
billions in supplies and services from minority suppliers. 

Some procurement experts are describing the current state of 
affairs as .ilmost Utopian, though they stress the need for contin- 
ued improvement 

"Things are much better for minority 
suppliers over the past five years, " according 
to Harrie: R. Michel, president of the National 
Minority Supplier Development Council 
(NMSDC). "There are some who are being 
treated as supply partners the same way white 
companies alMxys have been. . . .Utilization of 
minority suppliers has been elevated to the 
top of corporate America's agenda." 

Many Fortune 500 companies seem to be 
fighting tc retain their customers, and to show 
an increased concern about minority issues as 
they contemplate America's rapidly growing 
Black, Hispanic and Asian population. According to the U.S. Cen- 
sus BureaUi more than half of the country will be minority by the 
year 2050. That means many firms are scrambling to find ways to 
capitalize on that (jjemographk shift But there are lar^ge businesses 
who have spent yes^s making pi.Tchasing from diverse suppliers a 
top priority. .. . 

"IBM has diversity by^feign, not by mandate," said Phyllis 




McCariey, Manager of Global Supplier Diversity for the IBM Cor- 
poration. "We understand that creativity, and the different points 
of view that are brought to bear make a better solution for IBM 
and for our customers. So we recognize the importance of diver- 
sity within the corporation and we have embraced it throughout 
the corporation." 

In 1997, IBM bought $640 million in supplies and services from 
minority and women-owned companies. That is about 4.2 percent 
of what IBM buys nationwide. It has had a program aimed at 
increasing spending with MWBEs for thirty 
years. Now, McCaHey says, IBM intends to 
increase its purchasing from minority and 
women-owned firms to five percent of its total 
procurement spending by the year 2000. 

Federal Express has a similar goal. Edith 
Kelly-Green, FedEx's Vice President Strategic 
Sourcing and Supply, spends $6 billion a year 
on purchasing. $200 million of that money, 
which is four percent of their nationwide 
spending, goes for first tier, or direct purchases 
from MWBEs. 
"The economy is growing, and when we find 
diverse suppliers we get good deals, and sometimes better pricing 
than we get from larger corporations," Kelly-Green said. "It 
makes good business sense to have diversity in your organiza- 
tion however you can, and often times you do get better value 
for your money." 

"We understand that our minority-owned suppliers may not 
have always had the exposure and some of the opportunities that 
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some of our larger suppliers have, but we expect quality prod- 
ucts and services from all our suppliers," McCarley said. 
FedEx's Kelly-Green concurs. 

"We're looking for the same from a minority or women- 
owned supplier that we're looking for in any other kind of supplier. 
We vwint suppliers v/ho can provide the best service with the best 
cost," Kelly-Green said. 

Experts say there are five things a would-be minority or female 
supplier can do to make themselves more attractive to large 
corporations: 

• Know the marketplace and understand 
the industry. 

• Track changes in the purchasing habits of 
potential clients. 

• Research the company to find out everything 
possible about your potential customer. 

• Provide specific benefits of the perspective 
client/vendor partnership. 

• Seek opportunities with other minority or 
female suppliers to realize economies of scale. 

"That is a real new trend among minorities." said NMSDC's 
Michel. 'The money is out there for them to do it. It is not 
always necessary to start your business from scratch. With all 
the outsourcing going on now in corporate America, it is really 
possible to buy existing companies with existing clients and exist- 
ing customers." 

There are several other things minority suppliers should be 
prepared for as the year 2000 looms. Experts say most corpora- 
tions now are dov/nsizing their purchasing base, and many main- 
stream firms are dealing with fewer vendors on a larger scale. That 
means potential suppliers have to be larger and stronger to stay 
afloat Some minority firms have been squeezed out of contracts 
in favor of companies who can provide several kinds of goods and 
services. 

But the U.S. Snrall Business Administration has several initia- 
tives aimed at helping small, minority and female-owned firms avoid 
those pitfalls. Among other things, the SBA has set up a hodine to 
report companies who practice contract bundling, where two or 
more contracts are combined into one so large it is difficult for 
smaller firms to acquire. The hodine can be reached through the 
SBA's Website at http://www,sba.gov. The SBA has also created 
a procurement-related Internet database called Pro-Net, which 
allows small companies to register online if they're interested in 
doing business with the government. 

"Pro-Net can help small business and government make con- 
nections in this bigger marketplace," said SBA Administrator Aida 
Alvarez. "As the SBA prepares for the 2 1 st Century, we are cre- 
ating opportunities for America's small business community 
througfi the smart efficient use of technology." 

More than 165.000 firms have registered through the service 
so far. Pro-Net is open to government contractors and small busi- 
nesses seeking federal, 7ilitf|||jjjj^H local contracts. It can also be used 
by small, minority and fematfrowned suppliers seeking other small 



companies to partner with. The Internet address is http://pro- 
net.sba.gov. Alvarez said the SBA has proposed the creation of 
HUB Zones, which are designed to give procurement preferences 
to small firms that are in - and do their hiring from - economical- 
ly distressed urban and rural areas. The formal regulations for HUB 
Zones are expected to be published sometime later this year. 

Among those corporations that have significantly increased 
their level of business with MWBEs are the major three automo- 
tive manufactures. Ford Motor Credit buys more than $2 billion 
a year in goods and services from minority and female vendors. 
General Motors purchases over a billion annually from MWBEs. 
Alan Miller, a spokesman for the Chrysler Corporation, says they 
have increased their purchasing from diverse suppliers by 250 per- 
cent since 1 99 1 from $36 1 million to $ 1 .5 billion in 1 996. Chrysler 
bought $ 1 .75 billion in goods and supplies from minority and 
women-owned vendors in 1 997. Experts say numbers like these 
bode well for the future. 

"There are still obstacles to overcome, there are still attitudes 
we are fighting against, and there is still ignorance," NMSDC's 
Michel said. "But even saying all that, there are some real break- 
throughs. There are more corporations than ever before that are 
committing themselves to these [minority supplier] programs. Not 
as a social program, but as an economic necessity." 

ASCEND COMMUNICAHONS, INC. 

Founded in 1989. Asend Communications is a leading 
provider of technology and equipment solutions for telecom- 
munications carriers, Internet service providers(ISPs) and cor- 
porate customers worldwide. Ascend delivers a comprehen- 
sive set of best-of-breed solutions in the key areas required to 
build a high-performance, cost-effective public and private net- 
work infrastructure from end to end. 

At Ascend Communications, we continually measure our 
performance to assure that we have met or exceeded our cus- 
tomers expectations. 

We determine what our customers want and need by 
surveying different segments and products every month. This infor- 
mation assists in assigning priority to all process improvements. 
Our goal is to be "Easy to Do Business With" and to give our cus- 
tomers every reason to stay with Ascend. 

Ascend Communications, Inc. 

One Ascend Plaza 

1 70 1 Harbor Bay Parkway 

Alameda, California 94502 

(3IO)-769-600l 

BALTIMORE GAS & aECTRIC 

The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company (BGE) has been ded- 
icated to creating opportunities for minority-and women-owned 
firms for more than 20 years. Through its Procurement Oppor- 
tunity Program (POP), MWBEs are femiliarized with the compa- 



Grainger 

invites you to 
explor our world 
It's a world that s 
nchinoppor unity 
for a diverse range 

of qua ified 
suppliers. 

At Grainger, supplier diversity helps make our world go round. It shapes both our business and 
our business relationships. And it's the reason we're reaching out to you. As a leading nation- 
wide industrial distributor of maintenance, repair, and operating products, we have many 
opportunities for qualified suppliers. So whether you supply our company v^dth the products 
and services we need, or supply us with the products that we distribute to our 
customers, Grainger can supply your business with the visibility it deserves. 

To learn more about Grainger's Supplier Diversity Program, call 1-800-473-3473, ext. 1583 today. 

Grainger is a proud, active member of the National Minority Supplier /^J"^ 
Development Council and the Women's Business Development Center, 
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"We need to continue to open up 
the door for other minority firms 
through mentoring and facilitating 
strategic partnerships. The growth 
of these firms will mean growth 
for other communities." 



ny's needs and buying procedures. The POP also helps establish 
relationships between contraaors and BGE employees. 

The work that the POP is doing, under the direction of Harold 
D.Williams, is paying off. Last year, the company was recognized 
by Baltimore Mayor Schmoke as the first-ever Corporation of the 
Year because of its commitment to the development of minority 
business in Baltimore City. And for the second year in a row, BGE 
was named the Corp>oration of the Year by the MD/DC Minority 
Supplier Development Council. And earlier this year. BGE received 
the Edison Electric Institute's Minority Business Development 
Award for having the best minority business development program 
within the electric utility industry. 

And awards only are the beginning of the story. In 1 997, BGE 
awarded more than 1 ,700 contracts worth $82 million to MWBEs. 
The company ^cilitated several partnerships that are paying off in 
a big way for several minority businesses. These partnerships 
between minority and majority firms are providing a variety of ser- 
vices to products to BGE, everything from computers to fuels. 

Although Williams is pleased about the awards, he says he's 
not content to sit back and bask in their glory. "We need to con- 
tinue to open up the door for other minority firms through men- 
toring and fecilitating strategic partnerships. The growth of these 
firms will mean growth for other communities." 

Firms interested in becoming a supplier must fill out a con- 
tractor questionnaire form. Qualified firms are sent a Request for 
Proposal (RFP). Some RFP's require the bidder to attend pre-bid 
meetings to review procedures and specifications. To be fair to 
all bidders, BGE does not provide premiums or set-asides exclu- 
sively for MWBEs, but does sometimes issue purchase orders in 
limited amounts without going through a competitive bidding 
process. These purchase orders are used to test and evaluate the 
products and services of new and promising firms, and can often 
lead to lai^ger bkiding opportunities. 

One such success story is VSI Group, a minority firm that 
provides securi^iand utility services to BGE, PECO Energy in 
Pennsylvania, Washington Gas in DC, and the list is growing. 
When BGE decide' ; source a portion of its meter-read- 
ing business, there were fio companies providing that service. 



^ BGE sought a local vendor who might be interested in a new 
venture. "We needed a company that could develop a large, 
stable and reliable work force sensitive to customer service 
and security issues, says Williams. "VSI Group responded 
to the RFP with an innovative plan, beating out a number of 
larger firms." 

Today, VSI Group has more than 600 employees, more 
than $10 million in revenues and is ranked among INC Mag- 
azine's list of the nation's 500 fastest growing companies. 
Nominated by BGE, VSI Group recendy became a Nadonal 
Minority Supplier Development Council Inaugural Corporate 
Rus member — a coveted credential that signals an ability to 
manage large national contracts successfully. Not bad for a 
company that in 1 993 had 25 employees. 
BGE is committed to doing business with firms that refiea 
the diversity of its customers, employees and community. Williams 
says. "It just makes good business sense. Minority business devel- 
opment is good for the community, good for the region and good 
for our business." 

For more information, contaa BGE's Procurement Opportu- 
nity Program at 1-800-243- 0341 

CHEVRON SERVICES COMPANY 

Through our Small Business Program, Chevron strives to 
ensure our supplier base is reflective of our customers, the mar- 
kets we serve and the communities where we operate. Having a 
workforce and supplier base that mirrors the diversity of our cus- 
tomer base enhances our competitive strength and increases our 
ability to understand and respond to customer needs. We are 
committed to providing opportunities for Small Business (SBE), 
Small Disadvantaged (SDB) and Women-Owned (WBE) business 
enterprises in our competitive procurement process. 

Chevron's suppliers are important partners in providing our 
customers with quality products and services. These partner- 
ships supply Chevron with the goods and services necessary for 
our dally operations and contribute to our overall success as a 
company. 

CHOICE HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 

Choice Hotels International is the second largest hospitality 
franchisor in the worid with more than 4,000 hotels, inns, all-suite 
hotels and resorts open and under development in 33 countries 
under the brand names Comfort Quality, Clairon, Sleep. Rode- 
way, Econo Lodge and MainStay suites. 

Quality products and services are critical to every aspect of 
Choice's business. From linen purchases to large telecommuni- 
cations installation. Choice needs relationships with the best 
suppliers to become the best in its industry. 

As Choice expands its partnership program, we are seeking 
minority and women-owned businesses that can provide the 
quality products and services our franchises needs. As the liaison 
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For Information On Supplier Development Call (972)338^7 
For Franchise Opportunities, Call (714) 863-2225 

For Career Opportunities, Call 1-800-544-5774, ext. 8047 
Or Visit Our Web Site At 

www.triconglobal.com 



From paper clips to lob coots. Wrenches to software. Engineering to consulting. No matter what your product, no matter 
what your size, we'd like to hear from you. You see, at Chevron we choose suppliers based on three criteria only. Quality. 
Reliability. At a fair price. It's that simple. What's more, we even have a Small, Small Disadvantaged and Women Owned Business 
Program designed to help companies like yours find out everything they need to know about working with us. 

For General program information, 

call our office at (41 5) 894-3640. c.992a»»«,co,poHioo 



Chevron 





This year alone, more than 
l/^Green --^^^ companies participating 
in EPA's Green Lights' and 
Energy Star" Buildings programs will save 
nearly $282 million in energy costs, and 
help prevent over 5 billion pounds of air 
pollution emissions. This means they'll 
not only improve their bottom line, but 
the environment as well. k^,^ ^\^ 
Imagine what these savings ^^^^^ 
could do for your organization. SLIl.'iL.'LL'^ 




To find out liow your conipjiiy can save encrgN', money, and the planet, call 
EFA's toll-free Hotline at 1-888-STAR-YES (1-888-782-7937). 
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What gives Con Edison its power to maintain the highest standards of service? Minority businesses, like the 
ones owned by these professionals. They are reliable, efficient, creative and productive. That's why they have outshone 
their competitors and earned our trust. If your company has these qualities and you want to do business with us, write 
to Joy Crichlow, Director, Minority Business Program, Con Edison, 4 Irving Place, Room 1207-S, New York, NY 10003, 
or call (212) 460-3076. 
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THE COMPANY YOU KNOWL THE PEOPLE YOU TRUST. 
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between supplier partners and franchisees, Choice negotiates 
national programs for franchisees, then works to promote those 
programs to Choice franchisees, the buyers. As an endorsed part- 
ner, businesses receive a listing in the Vendor Resource Directo- 
ry (buyer's guide for franchisees), inserts in monthly franchisee 
mailers, access to the Choice franchisee database, leads on new 
properties, and additional opportunities to conduct direa mar- 
keting at Choice trade shows and conventions. 

Choice has made a commitment to diversity in all aspects of 
its operations, including employment, supplier diversity, and fran- 
chise development. We recognize that diversity makes good busi- 
ness sense and that partnering with people from various racial, 
ethnic and gender communities is what will help to make Choice 
the greatest franchiser in the world. With a wide range of brands. 
Choice serves people in a number of demographic categories 
and therefore, actively seeks 
appropriate representation from 
those constituencies In all hcets 
of business. 

This year. Choice has sup- 
ported and actively participat- 
ed in a number of minority 
ventures including the Black 
Enterprise/NationsBank 
Entrepreneurs Conference, 
the National Minority Supplier 
Development Council Confer- 
ence, and the local Mary- 
land/DC chapter of the Coun- 
cil. We have recruited qualified 
candidates for employment 
and partnerships through 
advertisements in Black, His- 
panic and Asian publications 
and made philanthropic contri- 
butions to minority recipients of scholarship and foundation 
programs. 

Choice is aggressively working to increase its spending, and that 
of its franchisees, with minority and women-owned businesses. 
Through the strength of its partnership program with suppliers. 
Choice continues to seek first- and second-tier minority vendors. 
Since it considers its suppliers valued partners. Choice perpetu- 
ates the goal of minority business development through the rela- 
tionships established with partner suppliers. Additionally, Choice 
is strengthening the relationship vwth minority partners, both sup- 
pliers and frandiisees, thfXHJgh the development of minority advi- 
sory coundfs. UsteniiTg to the needs of the franchisees is what 
has pot Chc^ce at ^ industry. 

T! :j , : !• ' ^ M^bgram is designed to integrate entre- 
preneurs inttf tt; ij^V^ °^ *® corporation, and to assist 
with the developiT)ed|^^^ft>ng workforce and partnership pro- 
gram. By estabiishin^^^Baem, Choice continues to create 
opportunities for itself a^Wmers in the hospitality industry. 




The Choice Hotels International Minority and Women Sup- 
plier Development program demonstrates that diversity is what 
we all have in common. Supporting its employees, business part- 
ners, and communities is what sets it apart from others in the 
industry. Diversity is our CHOICE. 

COMERiCA 

Renewed focus on supplier diversity 

Comerica is one of the leading financial services companies 
in the nation. Our Minority Supplier Program has earned local and 
national recognition for its commitment to diversity. "Before 
securing the goods and services of consultants, freelancers, train- 
ers, printers, or any type of supplier, we explore the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of the Minority Supplier Program," says Don 
Alessi, vice president. General Ser- 
vices Administration. 

The program fosters the 
growth of new, small and minority- 
owned businesses. "Supplier diver- 
sity makes good business sense 
because of the diverse market- 
place and communities Comerica 
serves," says David Harris, Pur- 
chasing Manager (Calif). 

Comerica representatives 
meet with qualifying suppliers to 
review products and services, and 
examine how Comerica's needs 
can be met. In turn, Comerica 
provides its minority suppliers 
with technical assistance and infor- 
mation to help them meet quality, 
pricing and delivery demands 
required of corporate suppliers. 
"Many relationships that originated through this program 
now have the added dimension of being Comerica customers 
through Small Business or a lending area", says Alessi. We main- 
tain high visibility in the community by participating in a number 
of minority and women-owned business support groups. 

The newly formed Supplier Diversity Teams are comprised of 
representatives from traditional and non-traditional buying depart- 
ments. A corporate-wide tracking system measures the dollars 
Comerica spends with minority entrepreneurs against its total 
expenditures (exclusive of non-interest expenses like taxes and 
utilities). The difference is referred to as "opportunity dollars." 
Comerica currently spends 10.2 percent of its opportunity dol- 
lars with minority suppliers; the Supplier Diversity Teams are 
working to double that figure. "Our goals are aggressive, but attain- 
able," adds Alessi. 

To learn more about the Minority Supplier Program and its 
participating vendors, contaa the team leader in your area. For 
Michigan/national suppliers, contaa Don Alessi at (248) 37 1 -529 1 ; 
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Sprint's commitment is to provide small, minority, 
women, and disabled veteran-owned 
businesses an opportunity to 
present themselves, their 
companies, and their 
expertise to Sprint 
and its affihates. 

If your company 
is ehgible and 
provides the type 
of quality products 
and services used 
by Sprint, call today 
for more information 




Sprint 
Supplier Diversity 

1-800-877-5872 



Sprint 
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M^y^U REACH FOIt THE ST^S^ 

*t :IT BE NICE TO HA¥E- AN & 
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ftif ^^ IairIine AS irouR partner? ; ' 

, As you prepare to moV<» y-our biisiheKJi to thp oext leveJ, taRe some time. to •• 

investigate doing busini'ss vfcltii llnitod Airliues.. We're looking. t<jr th^^talent and* suff})ort 
of the best business assoeiates we can Mind. Highly charged^ e.ompetitfVercompauics. 
Creative people, who are ready to make the most out of opportunity. And people who 
know what good working relationships are all about. Heeause we need piij'tners.lijce you 
to help us deliver the professional experienee that we promise our customers'. And 
ki'cping tliat |)i-(>inise is what United is about. Contact Sandra Kand. Minority Business* 
Program Manager at l-847-700-r>12t, or United Airlines, P.O. Box (iOIOO. Chicago. IL mum. 



BANKING ON DIVERSITY 




Skilled professionals and experienced 
managers are critical resources that no 
successful company can take for granted. 
Thaf s why Comerica, one of the leading 
finandal services companies in the 
nation, is committed to building a 
dynamic and diverse workforce in Detroit's 
rapidly growing metropolitan area. 

By embradng a variety of talents, per- 
spectives and ideas, Comerica can better 
serve our customers and enhance our 
leadership position in the banking industry 
and the greater Detroit community. 

Diverse professionals. Exciting careers. 
A thriving metropolis. Comerica is the 
place to be. 

To find out more about Comerica visit us 
on the Internet at http://www.comerica.com. 
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We listen. We understand. We make it woiIl* 
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in dlifomia, contact David Harris at (408) 556-5420; and in Texas 
contact Susan Newman at (214) 589-2916. 

DUPONT 

DuPont is a research and technology-based global chemical and 
energy company offering high-performance products based on 
chemicals, polymers, fibers and petroleum. Committed to better 
things for better living. DuPont serves woridwide markets in aero- 
space, agriculture, apparel, automotive, construction, electronics, 
packaging, refining and transportation industries. 

In 1998. DuPont's Supplier Diversity Program. TEMPO (To 
Encourage Minority Purchasing Opportunities), will celebrate its 
25^ Anniversary. In the last 25 years, the TEMPO Program has 
fecilitated the purchases of billions of dollars in goods and ser- 
vices from minority-owned businesses. Those purchases included 
hundreds of commodities to meet the needs of DuPont plant sites 
and offices. The TEMPO Network is a national network made up 



We have made this kind of 
commitmeiit to a diverse supplier 
and contractor base, because 
supplier diversity is, quite simply, 
a strat^c part of our business. 



of DuPont employees. MBEs, NMSDC (National Minority Supplier 
Development Council) affiliates, and government agencies. 

DuPont was awarded the NMSDC's highest honor for lead- 
ership, the 1998 Leadership Award. To celebrate this honor, as 
well as to commemorate our 25th Anniversary, DuPont will host 
regional receptions throughout the U.S. to honor its employees 
who have supported supplier diversity. 

TEMPO Leadership Awards are given to employees who have 
Implemented effective and creative methods to increase the diver- 
sity of our supply chain. The 1 997 TEMPO Leadership Award 
recipients were: 

• Conoco - Lobo Asset Unit 

• Conoco Downstream Mid-Conu'nent Business Unit 

• Conoco-RMS&T Technology Team 

• Lyndon Setke- Conoco 

• j ' .pson - DuPont Sourcing 

• I Tliomton - DuPont Sourcing 

• bi u i.u.i Nei ' iPggt Sourcing 

• Donnie Bov "flV Nylon 

• DuPont De Lisle N|B 

• DuPont Washington^rorks Rant 




• DuPont Facilities Services and Hospitality 

• DuPont White Pigment and Mineral Products 

We salute these individuals and the many other DuPont people 
who have supported our TEMPO Program. 

FEDERATED 

At Federated Department stores. Inc., partnering with minor- 
ity suppliers is a way to differentiate the merchandise in our stores 
from those of competitors, as well as to improve the economic 
well-being of the communities where we do business. 

Federated launched its first minority purchasing program ini- 
tiatives in 1984, and for 13 years has continued to develop and 
expand relationships with businesses owned by African-American 
entrepreneurs. In 1 996, Federaied's Minority Vendor Develop- 
ment Program recorded more than $ 1 1 5 million in purchases 
from minority-owned suppliers. 

We are proud of the many success stories Federated has 
helped to write. For instance: 

• Blackberry is a 500-square-foot leased department 
owned and operated by African-American entrepre- 
neurs in The Cellar area of Macy's Herald Square store 
in New York. It offers an eclectic assortment of jewel- 
ry, housewares, dolls, books and gift items sourced 
from manufacturers in the U.S., as well as the African 
continent. 

• Miami -based Avanti Press/Case-Hoyt Corporation 
has emerged as a primary supplier of web sheet print- 
ing services for direct mail brochures and sales catalog 

I used by various Federated divisions. The level of its 
business with Federated grew by nearly 50 percent in 
1996 to nearly $10 million. 

• A&S resources, a minority-owned supplier of toner cartridges 
and other imaging supplies, last year nearly doubled the volume it sold 
to Macy's West operations in California and other western states. 

Federated continues to seek qualified vendors who can sup- 
ply high quality merchandise for re-sale - as well as a wide range 
of goods and services for our support operations - on a nation- 
al and regional basis. In addition, we are committed to pursu- 
ing second-tier and joint-venture programs with our major sup- 
pliers in order to provide additional opportunities for minority 
entrepreneurs. 

Read more about Federated - including its philosophy on diver- 
sity - on its Internet home page at http://www.federated-fds.com/. 

HALLMARK CARDS INC. 

Supplier Diversity Pn^ram 

Hallmark views supplier diversity as an important component 
to our company's overall commitment to diversity and a strate- 
gic link to our market leadership position. We see the utilization 
of suppliers who reflect and understand the diversity of our 
potential consumer base as a comp>etitive advantage. Supporting 



"Federated Helps Us Showcase 
Our Products for Maximum Impact." 
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A. At Federated Department Stores, we take pride in the top-quality merchandise we 
present to customers — and the top-quality partners who successfully market their 
merchandise through us. That's why we're always on the lookout for new talent and 
innovative products. 



So, if you're a minority-owned manufacturer or distributor with a fresh approach in 
cosmetics, clothing, basic men's furnishings, women's accessories or home accessories, 
give us a call at S13-579-7803. You can also reach us at opportunity@fds.com, or at 
Federated Department Stores. Inc., 7 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati. Ohio 45202, 
Attnj Minority Purchasing Coordinator. 

We have a successful track record 
and the satisfied business partners to prove it 

Federated 

DEPARTMENT STCKES, INC 

http://www.federated-fds.com 



Bloomingdale's • The Bon Marche • Burdines • Goldsmith's • Lazarus • Macy's • Rich's • Stem's • Aeropostale • Charter Club 
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the growth of these suppliers is integral to our corporate 
beliefs and values: and our business objectives. 

History 

Hallmark chairman Don Hall's Involvement v/ith 
minority business development in the Kansas City com- 
munity spans close to three decades. We formalized our 
efforts in 1 986 with the creation of the Minority Vendor 
Program. The program's supplier base was expanded 
further in 1 995 to include women-owned businesses. 

Our support of supplier diversity has grown from 
utilization of 50 minority-owned businesses to well over 500 
minority and women-owned businesses. Our purchases have 
grown from $2.6 million in 1 986 to well over $70 million in 
1 997 from both minority and women-owned businesses. 

Scope 

We have expanded the scope of this commitment 
beyond traditional goods and services such as maintenance, 
office and packaging supplies, to printing, advertising, and 
financial services, market research and human resources 
consulting. 

In addition, we encourage our primary suppliers to seek our 
business opportunities with diverse suppliers. We feel that there 
are advantages to supplier diversity and encourage the involvement 
of minority and women-owned businesses. 

Bottom Line 

If you're a certified minority or women-owned business and 
have an innovative product or service that will benefit Hallmark, 
offer competitive pricing and can meet our high quality standards, 
please contaa the Supplier Diversity Program at (8 1 6) 274-3903. 




TCPENNEY 



Established in 1972, the JCPenney Supplier Diversity Devel- 
opment Program celebrates 25 years of partnering with minority 
and women-owned suppliers this year. The commitment to estab- 
lish partnerships with these entrepreneurs has been and remains 
to be a priority from the top down. Thomas D. Hutchens, Presi- 
dent and COO of JCPenney International, sits on the Executive 
Committee of the NMSDC. 

Purchases in 1997 from minority and women-owned 
suppliers was $675 million. We added over 75 new suppliers in 
our (6) merchandise divisions: Women's Accessories, Women's 
Apparel, Children's and Family Shoes, Men's, Home and Brand 
Development 

Each and every potential supplier is carefully evaluated for busi- 
ness opportunities v^in our company. To qualify as a minority 
supplier, the minority and/or women-ovwied business must meet 
the fbllov/ing critieria; 

• Be a US citizen and ovyn, operate and control at least 
5 1% of their comply. 

• Belong to one tJT mpre of the following groups 
African Americans^H|H| Americans, Hispanic 

/e AfflRc 



Americans, Native , 



leans, Women. 



• Provide certification. 

• Complete JCPenny supplier Diversity Development 
Business Profile. 

• Listed with Dun and Bradstreet 

• Have a specific product or service to sell. 

We welcome your inquiries to learn more about our program 
and/or to become a JCPenney supplier. For more information, 
contact: JCPenney Company, Inc./Supplier Diversity Develop- 
ment DepartmentyPO Box 1 000 1 /Dallas, TX 75301-521 1, or 
smaxwell @ jcpenney.com 

MAYTAG CORPORATION 

Maytag Corporation is a $3.4 billion home and commercial 
appliance company focused in North America and targeted inter- 
national markets. Maytag is perhaps best known for household 
laundry products, yet has balanced its earnings stream by manu- 
facturing all major appliances and by entering diverse businesses in 
floor care, commercial cooking, and vending. 

In its continuing quest to deliver accelerated product innova- 
tion and to strengthen operating excellence. Maytag Corporation 
is committed to pursuing and maintaining supplier relationships 
that reflect a diverse marketplace, especially qualified firms ovwied 
by women and members of minority ethnic groups. 

The Corporations' supplier diversity program has embarked 
on an effort to purchase 1 0 percent of its annual expenditures 
from qualified minority-and women-owned businesses. The cor- 
poration is most interested in funding suppliers for the following 
products and services: plastic parts and resins, packaging, stamp- 
ings, gaskets and seals, fasteners, relays, thermostats, rubber insu- 
lation , and product finishes and chemicals. 

Maytag's supplier program is linked to diversity initiatives in 
human resources and sales and marketing activities. Maytag has 



' When our suppliers are as diverse as our consumers, 
we 'II have a team that understands the market . . . 
because it is the market. 



Growing in New Dimensions, 
Changing the Face 
AflAlfSIO® of Maytag Corporation 
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In February the Maytag 
Corporation board of directors 
elected Lloyd D. Ward 
president and chief operating 
officer of the corporation. 
Ward joined Maytag 
in 1996 as executive vice 
president of the corporation 
and president of Maytag 
Appliances, the corporation 's 
largest operating unit. 



Maytag is growing in new 
dimensions and changing the face 
of the corporation: 

■ by assembling a balanced and 
focused business portfolio of home 
and commercial appliances 

■ by setting new standards with 
innovative products 

■ by pursuing new alliances in 
technology 

■ by expanding retail distribution 
channels 

■ by attracting new talent and 
perspectives. 

The Maytag story is a commitment 
to grow profitably through intelligent 
product innovation and demonstrably 
superior product performance . . . 
with powerful, heritage brands . . . 
distributed at world-class levels to 
consumers and commercial appliance 
owners. 

Maytag Corporation's Supplier 
Diversity Program is an important link 
to our agenda for growth. For more 
information contact: 



Kelvin D. Sims 
Director Sourcing 
Supplier Diversity Program 
Maytag Corporation 
403 W. 4th St. N. 
Newton lA 50208 
515-792-7000 

www.diversity.maytagcorp.com 
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We Produce Opportunities, Too. 





Minority owned businesses are vital to 
the economic well-being of the community and 
the country. They produce more than top 
quality products and services. They help 
provide jobs, community re-investment and 
economic development. 

In short, minority owned businesses 
produce opportunities. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
has invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
support of minority businesses. Our investment 



in minority entrepreneurs has created 
employment opportunities and community 
development spearheaded by these 
business leaders. 

Brown & Williamson, with the assistance 
of local resource agencies, identifies and uses 
minority owned companies to supply many of 
the goods and services we need everyday. It 
just makes good business sense to purchase 
from minority companies; good for us, good 
for the community and good for our future. 




BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 

Our Continuing Commitment to Community Service. 



01804 
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WITHOUT 
YOUR SUPPORT, 

THIS STORY 
MIGHT HAVE HAD 
A VERY DIFFERENT 
ENDING. 





Floods. Hurricanes. Tornadoes. Rescues at 
sea. International peacekeeping missions. 
Whenever there's a need, the National Guard and 
Reserve responds. But only W\\.b the unselfish 
support of thousands of employers like you. 

THANKS FOR MAKING US YOUR BUSINESS. 
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IS OUR CHOICE 



We believe diverse partnerships create solid 
businesses. That goes for our hotels, franchisees 
and suppliers. 

CHOICE is seeking qualified minority and women- 
owned suppliers. If you can supply products and 
services to the hotel industry and would like a pre- 
qualiilcation package, call or write: 



Choice Hotels International 

Strategic Partnerships, 10750 Columbia Pike 

SUver Spring, MD 20901, (301) 979-6241. 



Become a CHOICE partner. Because diversity is the 
one thing we all have in common. 



Sleep Comfort Quality Clarion 




CH 
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also benchmarked with other corporate supplier diversity pro- 
grams. Maytag customer Sears and supplier Inland Steel have suc- 
cessful programs that require their own suppliers to develop and 
implement supplier diversity programs. Maytag in turn will encour- 
age its suppliers to have similar programs. 

Maytag recruits for its minority-and women-owned business 
suppliers by holding diversity days at each of 10 buying locations 
and through representation at local and national trade feirs. Maytag 
worked closely with the National Minority Supplier Development 
Council to develop its new supplier program. 



We clearly realize the growth 
opportunities business diversity 
creates-not only in expanding our 
mailiet access, but in widening 
our base of mutually beneficial 
business relationships, especially 
with minority-and women-owned 
companies. 



PHZER 

Pfizer Inc. Is a research-based, global health care company. We 
discover and develop innovative, value-added products that 
improve the quality of life of people around the world and help 
them enjoy longer, healthier, and more productive lives. The 
Company has three business segments health care , consumer 
health care and animal health. Our products are available in more 
than 1 50 countries. 

Pfizer's Minority Supplier Development Program (MSD) 
began in 1967. During this period of racial unrest in America, 
Pfizer people met to consider what tactics a major Corpora- 
tion's Purchasing group might utilize to help improve the situ- 
atin by providing more procurement opportunity to high quali- 
ty n>inorhy-owned businesses. 

Pfil^'s on>goi(^ tfid growing commitment to equal business 
opporttirecv- is expressed through our MSD Program. The primary 
objective of this c!fert is j^pcrease our purchases of goods and 
services from < j : Minority-owned and Women- 

owned businesses. 

1997 was a terrific year for Pfizer and Its MSD Program. Some 



$ 1 1 0 MM was spent with Minority and Women-owned businesses 
and the goal is to grow this amount by at least 25% in 1 998! 
Pfizer on line address is: vvww.pfizer.com 

PG&E 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company's commitment to supplier 
diversity is enduring. 

The history of PG&E's supplier diversity program began in 
1 98 1 when it established a formal and voluntary equal opportu- 
nity purchasing program. That year, PG&E awarded 3% of 
its contract dollars (totaling about $26 million) to women 
and minority-owned businesses. Since 1986. PG&E has spent 
almost $ 1 .2 billion with women, minority and disabled vet- 
eran-owned business enterprises. 

As a California based company, PG&E believes that 
the business enterprises they do business with should 
mirror the environment in which they operate. Since Cal- 
ifornia is the most ethnically diverse state in the nation, 
it is fitting that PG&E incorporate that rich cultural envi- 
ronment into both their workforce and supplier base. 
PG&E believes that this rich diversity provides them a 
competitive advantage and helps to support the commu- 
nities they serve. Because of this commitment. PG&E 
aggressively encourages supplier relationships with 
women-owned, minority-owned, and disabled veteran- 
owned business enterprises (WMDVBE) that can provide 
competitive prices, quality and service. 

Approximately 25% of PG&E's annual purchases are 
^' placed with WMDVBE suppliers. In 1997. PG&E spent $252.6 
million with WMDVBEs. 

To participate in PG&E' s Supplier Diversity program, first 
you must be certified. Women and minority-owned businesses 
should contact the California Public Utilities Commission Clear- 
inghouse at I -800-359-7998 for an application. Disabled veteran- 
owned businesses should contaa the Office of Small and Minority 
Businesses at I -9 1 6-324-0270. 

Once you have received your certification, your next call should 
be to contact PG&E's Supplier Diversity OfRce at 1-800-776-3677. 

For even more information about becoming a PG&E supplier, 
visit their website at www.pge.com/purchasing. 

PTTNEY BOWES 

Linking Business Diversity Witli Growtli 

At Pitney Bowes, we clearly recognize the growth opportu- 
nities business diversity creates — not only in expanding our 
market access, but in widening our base of mutually beneficial 
business relationships, especially with minority-and women- 
owned companies. 

These relationships serve our present and secure our future 
as product innovators, purchasers, sellers and customer-driven 



Feel good about 
what's nex^ 



w 



We understand the power 
that diverse perspectives, 
backgrounds, and experiences 
bring to today's compet- 
itive marketplace. That's 
why Hallmark is looking 
for college graduates and 
MBAs for employment. We 
are also looking for estab- 
lished business owners 
with quality products and 
value-added services for 
our Supplier Diversity Program 
and potential card shop owner 
candidates for our Retailer 
Diversity Program. 






Come to Hallmark. 




Work with one of the most powerful brands in the world. 
Call Ms. Divers at 1-800-HALLMARK. 



Hallmark. Open for business. VERY OPEN. 



www. hallmark.com 
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your voice 
to ours. 



Join the National Association of 
Minorities in Communications and help 
promote diversit)' in the cahle television 
and telecommunications industries. 



TO JOIN NAMIC OR TO LEARN 
MORE, CONTACT US AT: 



(562) 404-6208. Fax: (562) 404-4848, 
P.O. Box 3066. Cerrjtos, CA 90703-3066 



www.namic.com 



QVC applauds the 
achievements of 



Pfizer has contacts, 

contracts, 
and opportunities 




In 1968 Pfizer, one 
of the worlds leading 
health care companies, 
created a breakthrough 
product-the Supplier 
Development Program. It 
actively links our many 
nationwide facilities with 
minority and women- 
owned business and with 
agencies, employing 
disabled persons. 



Through this Program, 
each facility has 
contacts... decision 
makers. . .ready to assist 
you in selling us your 
products or services. 

Pfizer wants to 
do business with 
quality companies 
and increase the 
competitive atmosphere 
So, write for a Business 



Questionnaire to tell us 
about your company and 
we'll send a brochure 
about ours. Write to 
Pfizer, Inc., Supplier 
Development, 235 East 
42nd Street, New 
York. NY 10017. 
Pfizer has the 
contacts, contracts, 
and opportunities you're 
looking for! 



The next step is yours. 




^^leritedL 

In a world of technology, 
people make the difference.- 



Progress occurs when communities thrive. At Ameritech we understand 
tiiis concept. That's why we've instituted a Minority and Women owned 
business development program. 

Offering many different products and services throughout the world, 
Ameritech believes its employees and its suppliers should be as diverse 
as its customer base, .'\mcritech supports its people, their communities 
and their ideas. Because programs succeed when they ti-uly have merit. 

For more information on Ameritechs M/WBD Program, 
Please call (847) 248-2248. 



Need an 
i nventory 
solution? 



We have one. 

Donating your excess inventory 
earns a generous tax write-off 
for your company. And creates 
college scholarships for needy 

students. EAL can convert 
your donation of inventory into 
fmancial aid. 

A GREAT SOLUTION. 

Request a free guide 

to learn more. 
Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email scholar@eduassist.org 



Educational Assistance Ltd. 

P.O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 



Ascend Communications, Inc., an Alameda-based Telecom- 
munications manufacturing company that has made its way into 
the fast lane of the network computing industry. We manufacture, 
market and support a broad range of high-speed network access 
products that enable corporations to construct and manage digital 
wide area networks for videoconferencing, remote LAN access 
and multimedia, voice, video and data applications. 

We are proud of the valuable contributions that minority and 
women-owned suppliers make to Ascend. Interested parties can 
contact the purchasing manager at the address below. 

Ascend Communications, Inc. is an EEO/AA employer, its 
continuing policy is to provide equal employment and advance- 
ment opportunities for all persons in all job classifications relative 
to all areas of employment regardless of race, color, religion, sex, 
pregnancy, national origin, ancestry, disability, veteran or marital 
status. Consider the excellent opportunities on the job listings 
from our website: www.ascend.com. 



ASCEND 



ASCEND COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 

1701 Harbor Bay Parkway, Alameda, CA 94502 



marketers. Moreover, our focus on developing "best-in-class" 
products, supported by "best-in-business" marketing, has enabled 
us to become a "partner-of-choice" and increased our reciprocal 
business relationships in many markets. 

Pitney Bowes' leadership is essential to ensuring value-added 
change and to strengthening our affiliations with our customers, 
suppliers and business alliances. 

As we go forward, we will take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties business diversity presents at every turn for our customers, 
our communities, our business partners, our shareholders and 
ourselves. 

In business diversity, we are united as one for business success. 

Professional Services 

Airport Transportation 
Technical Services 
Architectural 
Temporary Services 
Trucking Services 
Delivery Services 
Management Consultant 
Product Brochure Translations 
Human Resource Training 
Executive Search 
Printing Services 
Graphic Services 
Environmental Services 
Travel Agencies 

MRO PRODUCTS/CAPTTAL EQUIPMENT 

Computer Supplies 
Printing Supplies 
Office Supplies 
Graphic SuF>plles 
Corporate Gifts 

Pronrational/lncentive Marketing 

Safety Supplies 

Office Furniture 

Computers (PCs) 

Automobiles/Trucks 

Gages 

Test Equlp>mer)t 

Production Wtw 

Plasdcs/Fabrication 

Electronic/Electro-Mechanical Components 
Sheet Metal 

To6tDir 

Other Products/Strrice Opportunities 

Freight Hauling 
Contractors 



Furniture Installers 
Marketing Agents 
Employment Agencies 
Corrugated Packaging 
Software Development 
Banks 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
GAS COMPANY 

Supplier Diversify: A Proven Asset 
for Economic Growth at Southein 
California Gas Company 

Through our track record. Southern California Gas Com- 
pany demonstrates that supplier diversity is a powerful tool for 
growth. In fact, we have purchased more than $500 million 
worth of goods and services from women, minority, and service 
disabled veteran-owned companies over the past five years. We 
have made this kind of commitment to a diverse supplier and con- 
traaor base, because supplier diversity is, quite simply, a strate- 
gic part of our business. 

We have been honored by several business organizations, 
for our achievements in diversity and in promoting women, 
minority, and service disabled veteran-owned business devel- 
opment. As we reflect upon these achievements and the 
upcoming merger between our parent company. Pacific Enter- 
prises and Enova Corporation, parent company of San Diego 
Gas and Electric, it is important to know that the partnering 
of those two companies, to be named Sempra Energy will mean 
a continuation of our current purchasing and contracting prac- 
tices. Sempra Energy will keep up the high levels of commit- 
ment to small businesses and community programs throughout 
the region. Our jointly drafted Corporate Statement of Princi- 
ples clearly spells out the value we place on diversity, both 
employee and supplier. 

An important element of our identity Is that Southern Cali- 
fornia is a pathway to the larger global community. As Southern 
Califomians, we reflect a global ethnic diversity. Our willingness to 
listen and learn- essential ingredients to creativity - stems from the 
diversity of peoples in our town. And we are committed to 
economic development in ail of the 535 communities in which 
we have been doing business and the additional communities of 
San Diego County. Our diversity Is truly a source of our strength 
and a proven asset for economic growth In this town called South- 
em California. 

SPRINT 

Sprint Is a global communications company-at the forefront 
in integrating long distance, local, and wireless communications 
services, and the world's largest carrier of Internet traffic. Sprint 



Consider the Power 
of an Idea. 



At Toyota Motor Manufacturing North America, 
we're seeing the ripple effect of new ideas 
in our Supplier Diversity Progrann. 





Through innovative sourcing strategies, we're finding creative ways 
to involve MBEs in our business. We welcome your ideas as well. 
Pooling our efforts with suppliers committed to adding value, 
we believe, is critical to the achievement of our 5% MBE purchasing targe 





TOYOTA 



Toyota Motor Manufacturing North Annerica, Inc. 
25 Atlantic Avenue, Erianger, KY 41018 



built and operates the United States' only nation-wide all-digital, 
fiber-optic network and is the leader in advanced data communi- 
cations services. 

Sprint is committed to Supplier Diversity as a business initia- 
tive. Since the Supplier Diversity Program's inception in 1988, 
Sprint has invested a total of $3.8 billion in small, minority and 
women-owned businesses. The partnership between Sprint and 
their varied diversity suppliers has been and continues to be mutu- 
ally beneficial. The spectrum of industries their suppliers represent 
mirrors the spectrum of products and services that Sprint offers. 
Evidence of the successful implementation of this business initia- 
tive is the recent increase, 1 996 versus 1 995, in dollars spent with 
minority, women, and small business owners-an increase of 52%, 
74% and 43% respectively. 

For more information on Sprint's Supplier Diversity Program, 
please contact Mr. Terry Smelcer, Manager, Supplier Diversity, at 
(800)- 877-5872. 



New Thinking Drives Supplier Diversity 
Pn^m at Toyota Motor 
Manufacturing North America, Inc. 

New thinking is the key that Toyota Motor Manufacturing 
North America (TMMNA) is using to unlock growth in its Supplier 
Diversity Program. By extending its focus beyond traditional 
purchasing opportunities, Toyota is finding imaginative ways to 
involve minority business enterprises (MBEs.) On the company's 
commitment to supplier diversity, Mikio Kitano, President and 
CEO of TMMNA, believes that "more diversity leads to more 
ideas and better products." 

The foundation of this broader, more Inclusive approach is a 
strategy called "innovative sourcing" that incorporates Toyota's 
Supplier Diversity goals into the priorities of every other depart- 
ment in the company. Each of these departments supports Supplier 
Diversity and dennonstrates that support by sharing Information, 
Ideas and leads that have enabled Toyota to continually create new 
sourcing opportunities for MBEs. 

The results: new kinds of opportunities. "The key aim of 
our innovative sourcing strategy Is to Identify those new 
opportunities that develop as our business continues to grow 
In North America and outsource them to MBEs," said Lisa 
Thomas, Assistant Manager of Supplier Diversity. 

"We expect this approach to play a significant role In help- 
ing us achieve our new MBE purchasing target. In summary, we 
have pledged to do five percent of our business with minority 
suppliers by the year 2002. and we expect our direct, or Tier I, 
supfdiers to do the same.'^ 



assesses the po ■ 
ness processes i. 
Toyota managers ha' 
to be most successful 




pportunities arise, the company 
be contributed to Its core busl- 
led the "value-added continuum." 
the innovative sourcing approach 
iplied to high value-added oppor- 



tunities for MBE suppliers. Furthermore, these opportunities 
help MBEs identify additional big ideas, like last year's outsourc- 
ing of tire and wheel assemblies for Toyota's new Princeton, 
Indiana operation to Tommie Burns' T&WA, Inc. 

THICON GLOBAL RESTAURANTS 

Tricon Global Restaurants Is the woHd's largest restaurant 
company with more than 27,000 restaurants worldwide. Found- 
ed in 1 997, Tricon ovwis three leading brands in the quick service 
restaurant industry — Taco Bell, Pizza Hut and KFC 

As former PepsiCo companies, the Tricon restaurants have 
worked with minority and women suppliers on an individual basis 
to grow their businesses. In 1 996, with the consolidation of the 
restaurant purchasing functions into what is now Tricon Supply 
Chain Management, a Supplier Diversity Initiative was launched. 
In its first year, the focus was on systems development, internal 
training and education, and community outreach. In 1 997, the focus 
was on growing the restaurants' expenditures with minority and 
women-owned businesses. By year's end, Tricon had committed 
to $3 1 million in new business with MWBEs. 

Tricon's passion is to put a YUM on peoples' faces and create 
lifelong customers. This means bringing more customers to the 
table in addition to providing delicious food at a reasonable price. 
Tricon's senior management recognizes the value of economic 
development to our future success. By diversifying our supply base 
and creating wealth in the communities that we serve, Tricon will 
grow one pizza, one taco. one piece of chicken at a time. 

Opportunities for minority entrepreneurs exist in supplier 
development and franchising. If you think your product or service 
fits the needs of Taco Bell, Pizza Hut or KFC, contaa the office of 
Supplier Diversity 972-338-6997. If you are not certain of the fit, 
visit the restaurants; observe what is used and how it is used. Keep 
In mind that certification as a minority or women-owned business 
Is required to utilize the services of the Supplier Diversity office. 
Certification from the National Minority Supplier Development 
Council (NMSDC) and the Women's Business Enterprise National 
Council (WBENC) or their affiliates is preferred. If you would like 
Information on franchising opportunities, call 7 1 4-863-2225. 

UNITED AIRLINES 

United Airiines provides passenger and cargo air transporta- 
tion service to 1 39 airports In 29 countries on five continents. 
Utilizing a fleet of 575 aircraft we again led the industry In available 
seat miles and passenger revenue miles, carrying 84 million pas- 
sengers In 1 997. On average, this represented 2,245 departures 
and 230,580 passengers a day. 

United's ongoing commitment to equal business opf>ortunity 
Is expressed through our Minority Business Program. It was estab- 
lished In 1 968 and over the years has grown to become an inte- 
gral part of our corporate procurement process. The main objec- 
tives of the Program include: 



I - increasing our direct purchases of goods and services 
from certified minority and women owned firms 

2- a commitment to supplier development. 

3- expanding the Program to include professional 
service firms. 

Like other strategic initiatives within United, our Minority Busi- 
ness Program supports our corporate mission - to be recognized 
worldwide as the airline of choice. We believe that a successful 
Program is essential for us to accomplish this mission. This is why 
we have adopted the Chicago Minority Business Development 
Council's "World Class Standards in Minority Business Develop- 
ment" model. The model is a continuous improvement process 
for corporations committed to moving beyond basic and inter- 
mediate initiatives to the next level. The Council's model contains 
generally accepted strategies implemented by leading corporations 
to ensure that our supplier bases equitably reflect the diverse com- 
munities in which we do business. 

In order for United to survive and grow in this global market- 
place, we expect all of our suppliers to meet our high standards of 
dependability, be financially sound and provide quality products 
or services at competitive prices. In short, we are looking for busi- 
nesses that can improve our overall quality and or reduce our 
operating costs. If you are interested in doing business with us, 
please contact 

Sandra Rand- WHQPP 

Minority Business Program Manager 

United Airlines 

P.O. Box 66 100 

Chicago, IL 60666 

WW. GRAINGER 

Supplier Diversity makes good business sense. Providing 
opportunities to diverse businesses encourages the kind of eco- 
nomic development that keeps America working and growing. 

At Grainger, supplier diversity helps make our worid go round. 
It shapes both our business and our business relationships. And 
it's the reason we're reaching out to you. As a leading nadon-wide 
industrial distributor of maintenance, repair and operating products, 
we have many opportunities for qualified suppliers. So whether you 
supply our company wth the products and services we need, or 
supply us with the products that we distribute to our customers, 
Grainger can supply your business with the visibility it deserves. 

Grainger purchases a wide variety of supplies, equipment and 
services to run and nrtan^ our business which encompasses more 
than 340 branch locations, multiple distributions centers, and our 
headquarters in Northern Illinois. 

We also purchase products to market through several 
Grainger Catalogs. These items are supplied to us by hundreds of 
manufactures and indude tools, lighting, pneumatics, storage equip- 
ment, material handling, safety items, cleaning supplies, motors, 
electrical products, plurrij^ supplies, and more. 

To become a Grainger 'supplier. 



Send the history and capabilities of your company to: 
Supplier Diversity Manager - K40 1 
W.W. Grainger, Inc. 
333 Knightsbridge Pkwy 
Lincolnshire, IL 60069 

• Your Information will be reviewed and entered 
into a supplier data base that procurement 
personnel throughout Grainger can access. 

• As procurement opportunities arise for products 

or services our database is searched for suppliers that 
can meet our needs. Contact will be made to your 
company and possibly a site visit 

• After assessing your company, Grainger determines 
if your company can meet our overall expectations. 

• A business relationship is established. 

IHE WALT DrSNEY COMPANY: 

A Worid of Opportunities 

The procurement needs of The Walt Disney Company are of 
epic proportions... and expanding. For example, the day-to-day 
operation and ongoing growth of DISNEYLAND Park® and the 
WALT DISNEY WORLID® Resort represent bountiful opportu- 
nities for minority and women-owned businesses (MWBEs) In 
construction and building trades, wholesale merchandise, com- 
modities, and professional services. 

"Encouraging diversity in all aspects of our business means a 
continuous search for firms to help us expand our MWBE partic- 
ipation," said Beveriy Cole, Director of the Minority and Women 
Business Enterprises program of The Walt Disney Company. "This 
pursuit takes us to trade shows, economic development events, 
and related community affairs. It has led us to develop special 
internship programs, partner with others in the entertainment 
industry, and support minority and women civic and business asso- 
ciations," she added. 

To expand MWBE participation in its retail merchandise 
area, Disney recendy held a trade show at the WALT DISNEY 
WORLD® Resort which brought MWBE merchandise whole- 
salers and manufacturers face-to-face with Disney buyers. 

"The trade show represents an evolution In our MWBE pro- 
gram," said Tom Flewellyn, Director of Minority Business Rela- 
tions at the WALT DISNEY WORLD® Resort "Over the past 
few years we have streamlined our qualifying processes; estab- 
lished financial, business and mentoring support programs for 
MWBEs; taken our program Into the community; and hosted 
or participated In MWBEs-related events such as the annual Black 
Enterprise/NationsBank Entrepreneurial Conference. 

For fijr&ier information on diversity procurement opportunities at the 
WALT DISNEY WORLD® Resort, write to: Minority Business Relations 
Office, Ref Code: BE698, P.O. Box 10.000-1000, Lake Ruena Vista, FL 
32830. For opporiuriities at all other Disney entities, write to: The Walt 
Disney Company, MWBE Program. Ref Code: BE698, 500 S. Buena 
Vista Street, Burbank, CA 91521-7270. Visit our website; www.djsney.com. 
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IGN OF THE IIMES. 



For generations, Shoney's, Inc. has 
led the restaurant industry in 
creative dining concepts 
for our customers. Today, our 
company is serving even greater 
opportunity to anyone with the 



motivation and determination to 



achieve. Some call it a sign of the 
times. We call it the sign of success. 



SHOPYS 
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MED WEEK '98 

September 20th - Z^rit/ 
Marriott Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, DC 

'Creating a Competitive Advantage in a Changing Business Environment' 




Market Access Opportunities 

• Federal/Corporate Procurement Exchange 

• Global Market Access Fair 



Business Training Sessions & Workshops 

• Business Regulations Update 

• Business Technology Solutions 

• Access to Capital 

• Marketing Strategies 

Information Business Exchange 

• MED Week Business Expo 

• Networking Forums 

Celebrating the "Success" of the '98 
National MED Week Award Winners 




For Registration & Information call: 
1-877-MED-WEEK 

Web Site: http://www.medweck98.com 



"16 Q^mtiQ in ^antneti^kip^ 
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Your guide to maximizing your most valuable asset — yourself 



PEAK PERFORMANCE 

Assuming the risks 

Do you have what it takes to embrace the uncertainty of entrepreneurship? 



You're tired of spin- 
ning your wheels at 
a dead-end job and 
are ready to take 
control of your future. 
You've done the research, 
saved enough start-up 
capital and possess the nec- 
essary drive to start your 
own business. There's just 
one little problem: you hate 
taking risks. 

To you, diving headfirst 
into uncertain entrepreneur- 
ial waters goes against all 
sound reason. Although you 
dislike working for someone 
else, you're reluctant to give 
up the security a job 
affords — a regular paycheck, 
health benefits and a vested 
pension plan. After all, statis- 
tics doom half of all new 
businesses to failure within 
four years. How can you beat 
those odds? 

To be an entrepreneur, you 
must be willing to assume 
uncertainty and take sensible, 
calculated risks when necessary. The 
following tips can help you sharpen 
your risk-taking skills and get you on 
your way to self-sufficiency: 

■ Master positive visualization. 
Most entrepreneurs have the unique, 
empower- 
ing ability 




f^^^ to envision 



the future sole- 
ly in positive 
terms. A power- 
ful imagination 
disregards any self- 
doubt and makes it virtually impossi- 
ble not to strive toward stated goals. 

"Entrepreneurs use their mind's eye 
to spur them to action," says Barry 



Winston, senior primary therapist at 
Jersey City Medical Center in New 
Jersey. "They envision something 
positive pulling them towards the 
entrepreneurial path." 

Find time to visualize your business 
goals each day. Bring each step into 
focus, and imagine yourself succeeding 
at every stage. 

Imagine how you'll feel after accom- 
plishing each task, but more impor- 
tantly, visualize how you'll feel if you 
don't. Then, put those feelings to 
work for you. 

■ Embrace uncertainty. Free your- 
self to prepare for worst-case scenarios 
instead of focusing on potential prob- 
lems by embracing the possibility of a 



bad judgment call or wrong 
turn. Charles Joseph, presi- 
dent of Charles Joseph Traffic 
Services Inc. in Rockford, 
Illinois, knew he had to work 
twice as hard to support his 
family when he left his teach- 
ing job to try his hand at 
business. 

"I possessed no business 
acumen whatsoever," admits 
Joseph. "But, I needed to try 
to seek the opportunities my 
education career couldn't 
afford me," he says. Nearly 25 
years later, Joseph's company 
grosses $1.8 million a year. 

B Learn to live outside of 
your comfort zone. Seek out 
people whose opinions differ 
from yours. Read widely and 
expand your mental horizons. 

■ Most importantly, 
work on your self-esteem. 
Personal and professional 
success is directly propor- 
tional to self-confidence. "An 
entrepreneur's ability to 
generate income is based on 
his or her self-esteem," says Winston. 
"Constructive self-esteem isn't based 
on what others believe about you; it 
comes from within." 

■ Make it a point to consistently 
validate yourself and your abilities. 
Celebrate your uniqueness and the 
perspective it brings you. Choose to 
take control of your destiny and not to 
be manipulated by external forces. 
— Kirk Charles is a motivatlonai 
spealier and writer based in 
Linden, New Jersey 
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GUTS & GLORY 

The joy of reading 

Bronx bookseller resolves to spread the love of words in the black community 



Jamaica, completed her research and 
business plan in eight months. She 
believed her marketing background 
and previous business experience 
would help her clear the funding 
hurdle that hinders many entrepre- 



It's tough taking the entrepreneurial 
plunge when those around you 
predict you'll sink and drown. But 
Lana Ho-Shing, sole owner and 
operator of Briscoe-Brown Books — the 
only major bookstore in the Wakefield 
area of the Bronx, New York — 
dived in anyway. Now, she is 
determined to nurture her "oasis 
for the mind" into a watering 
hole that extends beyond the 
borough's borders. 

Ho-Shing, 49, dreamed of 
owning a bookstore as a teenager. 
But her idea took on more 
urgency early in 1995, after she 
had been downsized twice in 
three years. "When I lost the 
second job," she recalls, "I 
promised myself it would never 

happen again. " Two months Downsizing prompted Lona Ho-Shing to 

into a feasibility study for a her own business 

bookstore in her neighborhood, 




she began to catch heat from friends. 

"I was told I would be making a big 
mistake," says Ho-Shing, a widow and 
mother of a 14-year-old son, 
Matthew. "They thought my idea was 
too risky." Critics said her predomi- 
nantly black community wasn't inter- 
ested in books. But Ho-Shing, an avid 
reader, knew others also disliked 
traveling long distances to buy reading 
material. Once a local bookstore 
became available, her neighbors would 
read more, she reasoned. 

Ho-Shing, a former owner of a 
graphic arts company in her native 



neurs. She was wrong. "I couldn't even 
get an appointment with the loan 
officers because I was looking for start- 
up capital. The banks were funding 
only established businesses." 

Undaunted, she looked into her own 
purse. She drained her life savings, 
about $60,000, and added another 
$40,000 in liquidated assets. A few 
months later, in December 1995, the 
bookstore opened its doors. 

Named after Ho-Shing's maternal 
grandparents, Briscoe-Brown offers a 
multicultural mix of books in a variety 
of categories, with roughly a third of 



total sales coming from special orders 
and children's books. The store works 
with notable book distributors such as 
Nashville, Tennessee-based Ingram 
Book Co. and Baltimore-based African 
World Books. It also hosts a reading 
group and book signings, 
which have included those of 
1 the Rev. Al Sharpton and co- 
authors Virginia DeBerry and 
Donna Grant. 

Despite a good reception 
from the community, Briscoe- 
J Brown's financial picture re- 
mains lukewarm. "There is only 
a 2% profit margin for indef>en- 
dent bookstores," says Ho- 
Shing, an American Booksellers 
Association member. 

Briscoe-Brown's first-year 
sales totaled $38,490 in 1996 
and barely rose last year to 
$39,477. As a residt, Ho-Shing 
has re-prioritized her personal spend- 
ing habits, and puts any additional 
ftinds back into the business. She now 
sticks to a rigid budget including noth- 
ing but the bare necessities — rent, food 
and her son's school tuition. 

This year will be a key hurdle for Ho- 
Shing. She's increasing the store's 
visibility in neighboring communities 
by co-sponsoring events with other 
local businesses. "Part of my dream is 
to have a chain of Briscoe-Brown 
Books," she says. "I'm committed to 
getting to the other side of the river." 

— Denolyn Carroll 




B.E.'s SUCCESSPERT SPEAKS: "Your dreams are the seeds for your success," soys Willie Jolley, president of InspirTainment Plus, 
a motivotionol company in Washington, D.C. (www.williejolley.com). "Briscoe-Brown became a reality because Ho-Shing refused 
to let others kill hers." Jolley offers more tips: 

■ Seize the day — one step at a time. Take small steps to get your business off the ground. They may get you to your desti- 
nation more slowly, but they'll still get you there. 

■ Embrace the struggle. Ho-Shing understands that nothing great is achieved without toil and sacrifice. Success will be that 
much sweeter if you can hong on and endure the hardships. 
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Emmit J. McHenry, President and CEO of 
NetCom Solutions, defines mastery as seeking 
to enhance an already outstanding quality of 
products and services. 



It's all within your reach. 




ATgT 



A shared commitment to excellence has driven 
the relationship between AT&T and minority- 
and women-owned businesses for three decades 
and counting. It's our way of providing the 
best for all of our customers. 

If you're an established minority- or women-owned 
enterprise, call AT&T Supplier Diversity at I 800 322-6923. 
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SALES PITCH 



Crafting a sound bite 



'i 



WORDS TO STRIVE BY 



You're four steps closer to leaving a memorable impression KsBpl HQ th© fo ith 



You know the old adage by 
heart: you have only one 
chance to make a good first 
impression. But at a network- 
ing function, you also have only 
a limited amount of time to make 
that impression a memorable one. 
Thus, it's important to have a catchy 
sound bite or tag line — something in 
your introduction that will help peo- 
ple remember you and your business 
or company. 

"A defining statement can have a 
major impact on your business," says 
Veronica Holcomb, founder and 
CEO of VJ Holcomb Associates, an 
executive development and training 
firm in New York. "Revealing just 
enough information makes people 
curious and stimulates conversa- 
tion," she says. The following tips 
can help you create an unforgettable 
sound bite: 

■ Clearly define yourself. You 
should be able to tell people about 
yourself or the service you provide in 



[BOTTOM LINES 



1 . 

Money doesn't 



I 



equal success; 
it*s only a 
by-product 
ofitT 




...-=5 ■ 



-Cheryl D. Broussard, CEO 
Broussard & Douglas Inc., 
a financial advisory firm in 
Palo Alto, California 



20 words or less. Keep your statement 
simple and focused. For instance, 
say, "I work with leaders who want 
to increase their impact and organi- 
zations that care about their people," 
suggests Holcomb. It's more engag- 
ing than merely stating you are a busi- 
ness consultant. 

■ Say the unexpected. The 
message should be brief, but it 
doesn't necessarily have to be 
obvious. For example, Nike, one of 
the world's largest sports apparel 
companies, didn't mention its 
product in its old tag line, "Just do 
it." Don't be afraid to play around 
with words. You can always change 
them if they don't work. 

■ Use it often. Sound bites aren't 
just for business cocktail mixers. Make 
yours a significant part of your profes- 
sional persona. Use it during presenta- 
tions, leave it on your voice mail and 
print it on your business cards and 
stationery. The fact that people will 
associate you with it may result in 

more business for you. 

■ Update it regu- 
larly. Sound bites 
tend to get stale 
quickly due to repeat- 
ed use. They should 
always reflect your 
current mission, so be 
prepared to freshen 
them up as needed. 
Look to new sources 
for ideas and be 
creative. Also, don't 
be afraid to check out 
how your competitors 
develop and use 
theirs. 

— Iris Randall Is 
an organizational 
management 
consultant based 
In Danbury, 
M Connecticut 




Look inward and renew 
your sense of self 

If you're seeking relief from the stress of 
professional and everyday 
life, consider the counsel 
of 4f/s of Faith: Daily 
Meditations for People of 
Color by lyonlo Vonzont. It 
doesn't offer specific career 
advice, but the book's 
lessons on perseverance 
and self-exominotion ore 
easily applicable to the business world. 

To start, Acts of Faith suggests it's impossible 
to form loving, productive bonds with others 
without first ocknov^edging and 'honoring thfi 
Divine within." When this principle is 
neglected, focus is lost ond artificial things are 
sought to fill the void, which provide only 
temporary happiness. Vonzont believes stress 
results when there is on imbalonce in our 
relationship with ourselves, the world and our 
finances. 

Instead, readers ore encouraged to take 

responsibility for creoting their own path to 

success. Vonzont says we can improve our 

social condition if we let go of negotive forces 

and stop playing the blome gome. Although 

we should avoid seeking comfort in material 

things, we should accept prosperity as a gift. 

Above all, Ads of Faith reminds us we'll never 

be satisfied with what we attain until we 

appredote what we already hove. 

—Kim Ford 

Acts of Faith: Daily Meditations for People of 
Color, by lyonlo Vonzont, Fireside; $11. To 
order, coll Books Now! at 800-BOOKS-NOW or 
visit www.BooksNow.cam/BlackEnterprise 
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1^ Jjou never saw him coming. It was 
just the blur of the car, the screech- 
ing tires, the slamming metal. 

Fast Answer: 
Come To Us. 

And then came the real impact. 
You're stuck without a car while 
you wait for the insurance 
company to send you a check. 
Its a hard way to find out who's 
on \ ourside. 

At Nationwide® Insurance, we're 



not just on your side when the premium 

BL Hi] 



payment is due. J==^ 
i We're there when 



it really counts. With claims service 
that's among the most responsive 
in the business. 
So if you don't want to wait forever 
for your claims check, maybe you 
should check out Nationwide Insurance. 
We're on your side. 

NATIONWIDE 
11 INSURANCE 

■^^i-.,^ Nationwide is on your side 
vwvw.nAtionwide.com 



Naiionvvulc Mutual Insurance Company and Alliliatcd Companies Home OITice: One Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, OH 43215. 
Nationwide and "Nationwide is on your side ' are federally registered trademarks of Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company ©1998 Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company. 
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GUTS & GLORY 



Milking the cash cow 



L.A. entrepreneur persevered to head the nations only black-owned dairy 



Kevin Copeland's got milk — 
330,000 gallons a day to be 
exact. President and CEO of 
Los Angeles-based Copeland 
Beverage Group Inc.(CBG), Copeland 
is responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the largest fluid milk 
processing facility west of the 
Mississippi. But it took three 
business failures and harrowing 
financial problems for his entre- 
preneurial dream to come true. 

"I learned my business ethic at 
home," says Copeland, 38. He 
and four siblings grew up watch- 
ing their single mother struggle 
to make the transition from 
welfare to work. "She showed us 
perseverance and hard work will 
pay off, no matter what." 

After graduating from high 
school in 1978, Copeland went 
to work at a local Dr. Pepper 
bottler. Three years later, he and 
two friends put up $20,000 to 
start their own soft-drink enter- 
prise, AmeriCola. But competition 
proved stiff, and he sold his interest in 
the firm in 1985. The next four years 
resulted in two more unsuccessful start- 
ups, a celebrity promotional business 
and a seltzer water company. 

By 1990, Copeland was struggling 
to support his wife, Monica, and their 
seven children. "I was beginning to 
feel that the American dream of busi- 
ness ownership was just a myth," he 
says. "But, Monica encouraged me to 
stay the course." 



Inspired by reconstruction efforts 
after the 1992 LA. uprising, Copeland 
revamped his business goals to include 
a commitment to community growth. 
He decided to try soft-drink processing 
again, and formed CBG. Around the 




Copeland succeeded on his fourth try 

same time, Hughes and Stater Bros. 
Markets were looking for a prospective 
buyer to take over the lease of Santee 
Dairies Inc. 

Copeland approached the co-owners 
about the Santee facility, a 19-acre site 
containing 336,000 sq. ft. of building 
space and processing equipment. "Even 
though I was thinking of a soft-drink 
plant, they said they would leave $30 
million in business on site if I stayed in 
the dairy business," he says. He took 
the offer and structured a multimillion- 



dollar deal, but needed financing to 
make it work. "I applied to more than 
50 financial institutions," he recalls. 
"But, I was rejeaed by each and every 
one of them." 
Meanwhile, his family had to go on 
welfare. "We had no health ben- 
efits, and Monica was pregnant 
with our eighth child," says 
Copeland, who also lost his 
mother and two siblings during 
that period. In 1995, they were 
evicted from their home. "I was 
separated from my family for 
almost a year." 

In late 1995, Copeland 
pitched his plan — which would 
save about 125 union jobs and 
keep a tax-paying business in 
L.A. — to the L.A. Community 
Development Bank. The bank's 
$6 million loan agreement 
helped him secure another $2.5 
million from GE Capital, a com- 
mercial equipment financing 
company. 
Last June, CBG assumed the lease, 
assets and national distribution rights 
of Santee Dairies Inc., and brought in 
$400,000 in sales in only six months. 
Clients such as Baskin-Robbins, Arco's 
AM/PM Mini Markets and Flagstar 
Corp. have contributed to a projected 
$38 million in contracts for 1998. 

"This experience has strengthened 
my children's faith in entrepreneurship 
and shown them they can accomplish 
anything if they just refiise to quit." 

— Robyn D. Clarke 




B.E.'s SUCCESSPERT SPEAKS: "Copeland shows it's possible to win in business, even if you've been counted out several times 
before," says Dennis P. Kimbro, Ph.D., a consultant and best-selling author. Here's more advice from Kimbro: 

■ Welcome failure. Those who make the cut know thot failure is an opportunity to gain valuable experience. 

■ Include SWOT analysis in your research. Before jumping into any business venture, identify the strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats of your potential product and industry. 

■ Don '/ get caught up in what others may think or soy. Maintain your focus on what you're working to accomplish. 
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A LEADER HAS THE 
DESIRE TO CLIMB EVERY 



MOUNTAIN, AND THE ^ 
COMMITMENT TO HELP 
A OTHERS REACH THE 



SAME GOAL. 

'Vbu can determine the quaWXy of 
your life through the pursuit 
of excellence , hard work, 
education, planning for the 
future, and respect for 
yourself and others" 

L. Don Brown 
Senior Vice President 
Operations and Technology 
Coors Brewing Company 



At Coors Brewing Company, making 
quality beer is not our only goal. 
We create opportunities for success. 



\^"^ < . s Brewing Cttnijuin 
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We even make opportunity convenient. 



For the past 70 years people have 
come 10 7-Eleven*for all kinds 
of things— including careers. You 
see, we're not only the world's 
largest convenience store chain, 
we're also a $7 billion company. 
In fact, we have more than I7,000 
stores in 20 countries. 

So with a history like ours and 
a future that's just as promising, 
7-Elevenis a great opportunity for 
store managers and field consul- 
tants. Not to mention that we make 
a terrific partner for vendors. And 
for francKisees? Well, Entrepreneur 
Magazine has named 7-Elevenas 
one of the top five franchises for 
the past five years in a row. 

Five million customers a day find 
what they're looking for at 7-Eleven. 
So can you. Write us at 7-Eleven, 
PO Box 711, Dallas, TX 75204. 
Call us at I-800-255-0711. Or fax 
us at 214-1^1-6688. 7-Eleven is 
an equal opportunity employer. 




oh iKanlc heaven* 




© 1998 The Southland Corporation, www.7-cleven.com 
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CONSUMERS AND INSURANCE 



How the unemployed stay insured 

Find out how health coverage could be lost if you retire or lose your job 



It's never too early to find out exactly 
what kind of health insurance cov- 
erage you have and how it can be 
affected through a job change or 
retirement. Unfortunately, most 
people don't take precautions until 
they are forced to do so. 

In 1988, Arnold Jackson,* a 60- 
year-old resident of Washington 
State, saw his health benefits dis- 
appear when his employer, an 
insurance firm, was phased out. 
When his wife's insurance 
company took away the spouse 
option on her plan, he bought an 
individual plan for himself from 
BlueCross/BlueShield. In 1993, 
at age 65, he qualified for 
Medicare and bought a Medigap 
policy, which was cost effective 
but did not cover his prescrip- 
tions. Jackson has since switched 
from the Medigap policy to an 
HMO at a cost of $39 per month, 
has retained his Medicare cover- 
age and pays $150 per month 
separately for prescriptions, since his 
HMO does not provide prescription 
drug coverage. 

"Get all the information about your 
health coverage before you need it," 
warns Richard Coorsh, spokesperson 
for the Health Insurance Association of 
America in Washington, D.C. Today, 
many Americans are opting for early 
retirement and need to make timely 

Wi*^ contmuous 
O A*^^ postretire- 
^ O '"^"'^ coverage, 

^(k i ^ Coorsh urges em- 

^f9^ ^ g ployees to contact 

" their benefits man- 

ager to clarify the details 
as soon as possible. Since you probably 
wouldn't become eligible for Medicare 
coverage before age 65, look into con- 



tinuing on your employer's plan, 
extending your coverage under 
COBRA, getting coverage under your 
spouse's plan or taking advantage of 
the alternatives in individual or other 
group plans. 



COST DIIFICULTIES OF UNINSURED ADULTS 



Continirausly Insured H Recent Gop' 



50 



I Cwrmtly Uninsured 
4«% 





Bill problem Access or Ml problens 

128 miirnn odults oges 18-64 in families with a full- or port-time worker 



Did not get needed cure 
or prescription 



Although Jackson had the rug pulled 
from under him, he was able to 
regroup because he knew his alterna- 
tives. Most people, however, don't. 
"Consumers are lulled into the 
subculture of 'My company will pay,'" 
says Joan Lewis, assistant deputy 
insurance commissioner and the direc- 
tor of Statewide Health Insurance 
Benefits Advisors in Olympia, 
Washington. "If the company has 
been covering them for years, they're 
not aware of the cost of health insur- 
ance when they're on their own." 

In the face of escalating medical costs, 
health benefits are no longer a privilege, 
but a basic necessity. According to the 
Kaiser/Commonwealth 1997 National 
Survey of Health Insurance, 52 million 
adults ages 18-64 are currently unin- 
sured or have a recent gap in health cov- 
erage. The majority are part of working 



families, yet most simply cannot afford 
to pay. Recent research sponsored by 
the Commonwealth Fund indicates 
that in 1996, annual premiums for 
single-person coverage averaged 
$2,099 nationally, while premiums for 
family coverage averaged $5,188. 
The key is to lock into continu- 
ous, affordable health coverage. 

For the recently uninsured, 
there are, however, several cush- 
ions in place. Since 1986, 
COBRA benefits have come 
to the aid of individuals who 
have lost or changed their jobs. 
Through COBRA, you can con- 
tinue to receive benefits from 
your former employer's plan by 
buying group coverage for your- 
self for a limited period, usually 
18 months. 

You may also look into cover- 
age under a new health plan. In 
the past, individuals applying for 
coverage under a new plan have 
met restrictions based on pre-existing 
medical conditions. However, the 
Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act of 1996 seeks to 
better regulate pre-existing condition 
exclusions, thus helping to facilitate 
job changes without serious implica- 
tions for health coverage. 

For those retiring at age 65, 
Medicare is initially seen as the cure- 
all for continued coverage after retire- 
ment. But it does not cover all the ser- 
vices you may need. Gaps in Medicare 
coverage, however, can be filled in 
through Medicare supplements called 
Medigap policies. These offer a range 
of 10 standard supplement plans, 
which vary in the type and amount of 
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CONTINUED 



coverage for expenses not covered by 
Medicare. Those expenses may 
include home recovery costs, a med- 
ical emergency in a foreign country or 
preventive medical care. "Buy the 
most comprehensive one you can 
afford," Jackson suggests, "because 
you never icnow how your needs may 
change." (The monthly premium for 
Medicare last year was $187 for con- 
sumers that had at least 30, but fewer 
than 40, quarters of Medicare-covered 
employment.) 

Membership in a Medicare-con- 
tracted managed care plan, such as 
an HMO, provides another option. 
It might still be possible to continue 
health coverage under your or your 
spouse's current employer or 
through membership in an organiza- 
tion or union. You may also qualify 
for state assistance to pay some of 



VIDEO REVIEW 

Recording the black athlete 

HBO chronicles progress of sports figures 

In this 1 1 9-niinirte video, Tifte iouniey of /Ae 
Mikan American Athlete, HBO Sports 
documents some of the most memorable ond 
historical moments in sports history. The 
triumphs of athletes Joe Louis, 
Muhammad Ali, Jackie Robinson, Althea 
Gibson, Wilma Rudolph, Arthur Ashe, 
Julius 'Dr. i" Erving, Jackie Joyner 
Kersee, Michael Jordan and others 
ore chronicled in this compelling 
documentary that includes rare footage and modern- 
day interviews mindfully woven into the plight of blacks in the United 
States. The story debuted on HBO lost summer, and became available 
for rental in video stores eorly this year. The video will be on sale in 
Engl'Bh and Spanish starting this month. Available in VHS Hi-R Dolby 
Stereo. To order, call 800-367-7765. The cost is $19.98. 

— Valerie Lynn Gray 
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your Medicare costs, or for full 
Medicaid benefits. 

With more people living longer 
today, another type of coverage exists 
that is critical, yet too often over- 
looked: long-term care. This involves 
medical and social services provided to 
people with chronic or prolonged ill- 
nesses or disabilities. Private insurance 
and Medicare may not adequately 
cover these costs. It is best to purchase 
long-term care insurance at an early 
age since the cost rises as you get older. 

Finally, when you start a new job, be 
sure to confer with human resources 
about your employee-related health 
plan. Here are some of the points you 
should have clarified: How much does 
the plan cost per month? To what 
extent are you covered? Does it meet 
your needs? What are the deductibles 
or co-payment/coinsurance? Is there 



an out-of-pocket limit? How will it be 
affected if you are terminated or 
change your job? Does the plan con- 
tinue after retirement? Does it cover 
your spouse or other dependents? 

Compare the costs and alternatives 
of the different types of policies. 
Healthcare laws vary dramatically from 
state to state, so find out about the reg- 
ulations governing your plan and keep 
abreast of the changes in the laws. 

For more information, contact the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America at 202-824-1600. Visit the 
association's Web site at www.hiaa.org. 
You can also contact your state's 
insurance commission office. 

— Denolyn Carroll 

To obtain hack issues containing other 
parts of this series, please call our circu- 
lation department at 212-886-9568. 



INTERNET REVIEW 

WWW. octoberga I lery. com 

Site allows consumers to buy black art online 

Art lovers will find a haven in on innovative site aeoted by the October GoHery (68 
N. Second St., 21 5-629-3939), a 1 3-year-old showroom in Philodelphia that features 
Rne Art and eoch December produces the Philadelphia Art Expo, a venue for showcas- 
ing Uodc ort. On the site, view artvrork and get historical insight on renowned blade 
ortists Jacob Lawrence, Romare Bearden, Annie Lee, Charles Bibbs, LaShun Beol, 
Andrew Turner, Ted Ellis, Cal Mossey, ond others. Each month, you'll find different 
ortist profiles that indude biographical data. 

If you find on original, etching, serigroph or lithograph that you want to purchose, 
you can buy the artwork online either by aedit card or CO.D. Prints sell for as little 
OS $10; other pieces of art can cost hundreds, even thousonds of dollars. Before 
making a purchase, you may wont to brush up on the basics of art collecting under 
*Focts and Fundamentals" on the site. There, you'll find definitions of art terms sudi 
OS "wood block" ond "serigroph." An odded feature: You con also buy books by 
clicking on October Gallery's recommended book list, set up in conjunction with 
Amazon books (www.amozon.com). Use one of the many search engines ovoilable 
via the Internet to find other sites related to blade art. See "Seek and Ye Shall Rnd,' 
Tediwatch, this issue. — V.LG. 



TAP INTO THE AFRICAN AMERICAN LITERATURE BOOK CLUB'S SITE: HTTP://AALBC.COM 
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■•Telecommunications* 




Think open minded. 

Think 



open ended. 



Open to the potential of people. Open to the possibilities 
of Telecommunications. Open for business. 

That's Frontier. A progressive company with nearly 100 years of 
experience, our connmitment to promoting a diverse workforce has 
attracted the industry's best men and women of every ethnicity and 
inspired them to do their best work. The results? We've constructed 
the world's fastest fiber optic network with a capacity that is second 
to none, developed a broad portfolio of data services, and positioned 
ourselves as the fifth largest long distance company in the U.S. 

Opportunities exist in the following areas: 

Engineering • Finance • Information Systems • Marketing • Sales 

Open up your mind to all the exciting challenges you can accomplish 
here... and no where else. Send your resume to: Corporate Staffing-LP, 
Frontier Communications, 180 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, NY 14646; 
fax: 800 676-3728; email: resumeja6n\\r{\s\.raXor@^ror\i\e'ccoTp.corr\. Visit 
our websites: 'iNWN.honiiercoTp.com or \NWiN.caTeeTrr\osa\c.corr\/crr\/iTOT\\l\er. 
We value diversity in the workplace. EOE. 



/roTitier 

^ COMMUNICATIONS 



Data Services 

Voice 
Data 
Frame 
ISDN 

Managed Services 

Internet 

Web Hosting 

Dedicated Access 

Dial-up Access 

Integrated Services 

Local 
Long Distance 
Broadcast Fax 
Teleconferencing 
Wireless 



NYSE: FRO 
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CONSUMER NEWS 



Car of the future 



Vehicle developed by the Big Three promises safety, savings and style 




Imagine a mid-sized family sedan as roomy as a Ford 
Taurus, but weighing less than a compact Ford Aspire. 
You can drive up to 80 miles on one gallon of gas — nearly 
triple the mpg of a Honda Accord. And, the finish on this 
environmentally friendly car is much like the powder clear- 
coat on upscale Harley Davidson motorcycles, more 
durable and highly resistant to stone chipping. 

Those are highlights of the car of the future, which 
promises to deliver the pep, performance and style 
American car buyers 
crave. What's the bot- 
tom line for consumers? 
Simply put, the Big 
Three U.S. auto giants 
are pooling resources to 
accelerate development 
of just such an afford- 
able, fuel-efficient, 
lightweight, family 
sedan with the high- 
tech components pre- 
viously exclusive to the 
aerospace and defense 
industries. 

"This will not be a 
weekend-garage type of 
thing," says Keith O. 
Carson, a former manu- 
facturing consultant at Ford. "We are looking at a highly 
technological 300-volt system." 

That's a lot to deliver, and the deadline is rapidly 
approaching. In the year 2000, the Partnership for a 
New Generation of Vehicles (PNGV) — a broad research 
effort including Chrysler, Ford, General Motors and 400 
U.S. automotive and technological projects — will intro- 
duce the technology for the concept vehicle, which is 
expected to be as revolutionary as the first "horseless car- 
riage" was 102 years ago. 

"The whole effort of PNGV is comparable to our race 
to the moon in terms of the coordinated effort," says Roy 
Collins III, staff counsel of commercial affairs at Chrysler, 
and one of several African Americans working with 
Carson on this collective project. PNGV was founded 
in 1993, a year after the Big Three formed the United 
States Council for Automotive Research (USCAR). 
Its goal is to strengthen the technology base of the domes- 
tic auto industry. 



Roy Collins III, Gil Chapman and 
Gary Christian's expertise helped 
build PNGV's prototype 



How can consumers benefit? Car buyers naturally want to 
siphon as much mileage from a tank of gas as possible. One 
way to increase fijel efficiency is to reduce the vehicle's over- 
all weight by using other materials in addition to steel. Gil 
Chapman, an advanced materials consultant at Chrysler, 
says, "This could be a true composite car — using steel, 
aluminum and fiberglass reinforced plastic." 

More importantly. Chapman says car buyers won't have 
to sacrifice vehicle safety in exchange for a lighter-weight, 
more fuel-efficient car. In fact, 
under the USCAR umbrella, the 
three U.S. auto companies estab- 
lished a program to develop colli- 
sion-avoidance technologies. "Cust- 
omers arc much more informed 
now," Chapman explains. "If a vehi- 
cle does not have the roadworthi- 
ness and safety, it won't sell." 

In addition, drivers don't want to 
give up power and performance — if 
a car can't accel- 
erate to merge 
onto fast-paced 
highways, it will 
never be pro- 
duced. The fu- 
ture car will 
accelerate from 
zero to 60 mph in 12 seconds or less — comparable to today's 
mid-size family sedan. However, the traditional fossil fijcl 
method of powering vehicles and the standard acid-battery 
energy storage system may meet the same fate as the 
dinosaur. Still, while alternative technologies show a lot of 
promise — like jet-propulsion systems — automakers still 
must meet customer expectations. 

Appearance is equally important. Gary Christian, senior 
specialist at Chrysler, and his crew are developing a more 
environmentally friendly powder clear-coat paint finish that 
is superior to the current water-base systems in many ways. 
This more durable finish is used on Harley Davidson 
motorcycles. "It's a totally new process for automobiles," 
says Christian. 

— Jacqueline D. Mitchell 

USCAR welcomes suggestions for the future car. Visit its Web 
site at www.uscar.org. (See the "1998 BLACK ENTERPRISE 
Spring Auto Guide, " in April, for new car reviews.) 




BEFORE YOU TRAVEL, CHECK THE WEATHER IN ANY CITY AT WWW.WEATHER.COM 
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At Philip Morris Companies Inc., fairness and equal opportunity are rooted in our history 
and are part of our corporate culture. Enabling people to share information and cooperate 
with each other in pursuit of their common goals empowers us all. 



That's why since 1981, we have published the National Directory of African American 
Organizations, a comprehensive guide to more than 400 not-for-profit, African American 
organizations throughout the United States. We believe it's a valuable and timely resource 
that will inform and enlighten not only African Americans, but also those who want to learn 
more about the richness and diversity of the African American experience. 

For a free copy, send a 3x5 postcard to: 
Att: National Directory of African American Organizations 
P.O. Box 407 
Whitehouse, N) 08888 



Offer good while supplies last. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 




PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 

KRAFT FOODS, INC. • KRAFT FOODS INTERNATIONAL. INC. • MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. • PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. • PHILIP MORRIS CAPITAL CORR 
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TRAVEL NEWS 



Vacation home exchanges 

How to cut your travel expenses by staying in someone's home 



Travelers can considerably reduce vacation expenses by 
trying out a home exchange. Trade your home or 
apartment with someone else at your destination: 
you stay at their home, and they stay at yours. Not 
only can you cut out the hotel bill, you can save money by 
eating in. Here's how it works: Join one 
of the various home-exchange 
programs by placing an ad sim- 
ilar to a real estate listing. Give 
details about your home and 
your vacation plans, such as 
your destination, travel 
dates and how many you 
are traveling with, then 
interested members will call 
you directly. 

Consider the following 
points before you sign up: 

I How old is the home 
exchange company? Don't experi- ^ 
ment with start-up companies, which 
may not be as reputable. 

■ How many clients do they have? The more satisfied 
customers, the better. 

■ Find references. Ask to speak with someone who has 
previously used the home you're interested in. 

B How safe is the surrounding area? Call the local police 
department to ask about crime rates. 

I How secure is the home itself? Find out if there's an 
alarm system, and ask the owners if they've had break-ins. 

■ Where is the home located? Find out if it's near any 




places of interest for out-of-town travelers, and the distance 
to hospitals, food stores and local transportation. 

I Protect your valuables. Lock up or store precious 
items. Leave a bureau and some shelves open for guests to 
use. You can also draw up a rental contract that covers theft 
or damage to your property. In general, 
however, most homeowner's policies 
cover such damages. If you're wor- 
ried about the upkeep of your 
home, ask for a housekeeping fee. 

Intervac U.S. (800-756-HOME), 
the oldest (since 1953) and largest 
home exchange company, charges 
$78 per listing in its book, which is 
published five times a year. (Place a 
photo for an additional $15.) 
Intervac is available in 30 countries, 
including France, Great Britain, 
South Africa and the Caribbean. 
HomeLink (formerly Vacation 
Exchange Club, 800-638-3841) offers a similar 
service for $88 a year, plus $18 for photo placements. The 
listings are also on the Web at www.swapnow.com. 
Nonmembers can glance at the Web listings, though 
contact information isn't accessible. HomeLink has 1 5,000 
listings a year and offers the service internationally. 

One drawback: Such rentals are inflexible. Once you 
agree to an exchange, you must stick to the terms. Since 
these firms are not monitored by a professional organiza- 
tion, check with the Better Business Bureau. 

— Ann Brown 



MATTCOLUNS 



NEW AREA CODES FOR THE CARIBBEAN 

Many Caribbean islands have recently replaced, or ore now replodng, the 809 area code with an individual country code. 



Location 


New Area Code 


Date 


Locatioi 


Now Aroa Code 


Date 


Bermuda 


441 


9/30/96 


Anguilla 


264 


9/30/97 


St. Lucia 


758 


1/1/97 


Jamaico 


876 


11/1/97 


Barbados 


246 


1/15/97 


Trinidod & Tobago 


868 


5/31/98 


Puerto Rico 


787 


1/31/97 


Turks & Caicos 


649 


6/30/98 


Antigua/Barbuda 


268 


3/31/97 


U.S. Virgin Islands 


340 


6/30/98 


Bahamas 


242 


3/31/97 


British Virgin Islands 


284 


9/30/98 


St. Kitts/Nevis 


869 


3/31/97 


Dominica 


767 


9/30/98 


Montserrat 


664 


6/1/97 


Grenoda 


473 


10/31/98 


Cayman Islands 


345 


8/31/97 


St. Vincent/Grenadines 


784 


TBA 



DISNEY'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, A 500-ACRE THEME PARK, OPENED THIS SPRING. CALL 407-824-4321 
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Rural 




USDA...Rural Business 
Cooperative Service ^^Opportunity'' for 
Rural Business Capital Formation 
for the Next 



Till' I .S. Dcpailment of Agriculture, through the Rural Business- 
Cooperative Service (RBS), h;Ls heen a well kept secret for 
many years. Today, the veil of secrecy his heen lifted and we are 
actively involved all over America in iissisling all kinds of husinesses 
develop, grow and. expand, particularly tliose located in .America's 

rural communities. :::i^^<r0(j^'^^^^^ 

Through our resources. RBS enlianccs access to capit;il for 
hiisiness ventures with up to $25 million loan giianuitees for 
enterprises located principally in rurid communities. A new venture 
capital program is currently under development that will make equity 
capital aviiilable for rural businesses recjuiring patient capitiil rather 
than debt financing. Tiie 199(> Farm Bill, assiuTS cooperatives access 
to capital through the Cooperative Stock Purchase program, whereby 
e(|uity building through stock purcluLses by individu;d cooperative 
members w ill become a i);un of our guarantee program. 

RBS has established .strategic alliances w ith corporate .America 
luid the Historically Black Colleges and Universities including the 1890 
Land (iram iu.stituiions. Through these strategic .illiances. we are 
poised to expand the availability of the latest information, technology 
and access to capital to emerging businesses owned by minority and 
women entrepreneurs. Our coqiorate partners are providing 
opportunities for business ownerships through franchising, an 
educational oppoiliinities to build companies that supply products 
and services. RBS outreach to women entre|)reneurs is helping to 
crcnite economically sustainable women owned businesses engaged in 
domestic as well as international markets. The RRS cooperative 
service program provides technical assistance and research to help 
rural residents form new cooperati\es and imjirove the business and 
production capabilities of existing c()oi)eratives. 



W e are proud of our accomplishments. Through the RBS 
Business and Intlusin (B&l) loan guarantee program, we have 
assisted businesses such as Premier Circuits Inc., a .North Carohna 
manufacturer of Fiber Optic Cables: Meredith Farms, a poultry 
processing firm in New Jersey; and Powell Steel, a steel manufacturing 
firm in Lancaster, Pennsylv ania. These are some of .America s new 
minority entrepreneurs. RBS has provided financial guarantees for 
business development efforts in rural America in such industries as; 
real estate acquisition and development, ship building, manufacturing, 
energy, transportation, telecommunications, utilities, environmental 
remediation, technologv commercialization and others. 

The legacy of agricidture — advanced by the many significiuit 
contributions of agricultiM-.d pioneers such as; George W ashington 
Caner and Booker T. W ashington — has been the economic 
cornerstone of rural communities throughout the world and across 
this great country. W bile this remains so today. RBS is leading the 
charge to diversily rural economies b\ financing new rural industries, 
many owned by minority and women entrepreneurs. 

The reality of the continued contributions of Rural .America to the 
American economy in die next millennium is assured through the 
continued partnership of RBS, our financial comniunitv and the 
residents of rural communities throughout .\merica. The huure of all 
business — ninil and urban — is bigger and brighter because 
agricidture encompasses the worid. 

Contact Dayion J. Watkins. .Administrator. Rural Business- 
Cooperative Senice at (202) ()90-4".^() or your local I SDA Rural 
Development office for more information on agricidtm-e business 
programs. The Rural Business-Cooperative Senice Internet address is: 
lin'P://wAw.rurdev.usda.gov 
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TRAVEL LOG 



DATALINE... DATALINE... DATALINE... DATALINE... DATALINE 



The Windy City gets the spirit with the Chicago Gospel Festival, June 12-14 at Grant Park on 
the Lakefront (Jackson Ave. and Columhus Dr.). This year's lineup includes Shirley Caesar, Fred 
Hammond and Kurt Carr. Admission is free. Call 312-744-3315 for a brochure or log onto 
www.ci.chi.il.us/wm/specialevents...The African American recognition of the abolition of slavery 
in Texas has grown nationwide, and this year Juneteenth celebrations abound. In San Antonio, 
where Juneteenth is a month-long observance, highlights include a Juneteenth Film Festival at St. 
Philips College (June 19-20) and the Music Festival at the Carver Community Cultural Center 
(June 20). For a schedule of events, call 800-447-3372. In Milwaukee, there's a street festival on 
June 19, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. on MLK Drive between Center and Burleigh streets. A Freedom Ball fol- 
lows on Jime 20 at the Milwaukee Public Museum (800 W. Wells St.). Tickets are $20 and the 
dress is formal African garb. For information, call 4 14-372-3770... Grab that sunscreen and head 
to St. Kitts for its annual Music Festival, June 25-28 at the Ft. Thomas Hotel. There's R&B, soca, 
reggae and gospel music by local and international entertainers. This year's performers include 
Hugh Masekela, Maxi Priest and Dennis Brown. Tickets are $23 nightly. Call 800-582-6208. 




St. Kitts festival 



Congress tabs issue with airfares Black museums worth 0 summer visit 



American Express says that airline ticket prices are expected 
to rise about 6% this year, an all-time high, jumping nearly 
25% in the last two years. Hit the hardest will be business 

travelers who, unlike leisure trav- 
elers, make trips on short notice 
and can't buy discounted tickets 
weeks ahead. With planes more 
crowded these days, short-notice 
seats are scarce and expensive. 

Consumer complaints about 
higher fares have prompted the 
Clinton administration and 
Congress to take action. Rep. 
Louise Slaughter (D-New York) 
of Rochester will propose the 
Airline Competition and Lower 
Fares Act in the coming session. 
It calls for increased competi- 
tion, which should bring about 
lower fares. Four similar bills have already been introduced. 
The airlines, which haven't officially commented, argue that 
business fares are higher because of short-notice booking and 
the increased service in that class. 

Business flyers who want to save on airfares can do the fol- 
lowing: ask your travel manager to negotiate corporate dis- 
counts with carriers, which can include reduced fares or 
restriction waivers (like eliminating Saturday night stays); 
book flights early, at least 1 5 days prior to travel; choose coach 
instead of business or first class; use frequent-flier programs; or 
take a connecting (not a nonstop) flight. 




Rep. Louise Slaughter 




Across the country, 
more museums are 
focusing on African 
American culture. The 
National Voting Rights 
Museum (1012 Water 
Ave., Selma, AL; 334- 
418-0800) pays homage 
to the struggle for voting 
rights by blacks and 
women in the U.S. The 
museum is divided 
into variously themed 
rooms, such as the 



The Negro Leagues Baseball 
Museum 

Memorial Room, which honors those who lost their lives in the 
voting struggle; the "I Was There" wall, which features narratives 
of those who participated in Bloody Sunday; and the Suffrage 
Room, which recalls the voting rights struggle of women. The 
museum debuted in 1993 and is open Tuesday-Friday, 9 a.m. -5 
p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m. -3 p.m.; and Sunday by appointment. 
Admission is $4 for adults, $2 for students. 

From the late 1 9th century to the 1 940s, black baseball players 
were not allowed to play in organized baseball with white players. 
Instead they built the Negro Leagues, which at one point had 
more than 2,600 athletes. The Negro Leagues Baseball Museum 
(1616 E. 18th St., Kansas City, MO; 888-221-6526) tells the 
athletes' history. Launched in 1990, the museum moved to larg- 
er facilities in November 1997. It features photos, memorabilia, 
narratives and exhibits, which change periodically. Admission is 
$6 for adults, $2.50 for children ages five to 12. 



— Ann Brown 



THE IRS 1998 PER-MILE DRIVING RATE ROSE TO 32.5 CENTS, UP ONE CENT FROM 1997 
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FRANCHISE SHOWCASE-^ 



COULD THIS BE THE SLKE OF SUCCESS 
YOU'VE BEEN lOOKING FOR? 



If. 



Nearly all of the 1,900 Midas stores in the U.S. are owned by franchisees. But Midas has a few company- ^^i^n 

owned stores in large metro markets that are now available for purchase. These markets include: ? V's^'' 
• Detroit • Long Island • Several New Jersey locations \ 

Buying an existing operation like one of these is your quickest route to Midas ownership. Or, there 
are still a few new shop opportunities in smaller communities around the country. Either way, it's 
time for you to take a serious look at the golden opportunities from Midas. 



For information on stores for sale in Detroit, 
Long Island, and New Jersey — or for new 
shop opportunities — contact Midas today. 



mtDAS' 
1-800-365-0007 

www.midasfran.com 




Maid Brigade's 
Commitment To 
Franchisees' 
Profitability Is 
The Basis Of Our 
Marketing Plan. 




ftDfit sAtTlic Heart 
Of Evtr)lhingWe Do. 




We provide our firanchises with every 
opportunity to obtain customers. 

Maid Brigade has a low start-up fee with 
the largest exclusive territories. Our s>'stem 
efficiency provides low overhead and 
stn)ng growth. Even our sliding royalty 
structure &vors the franchisce.The more 
you make... the less you pay! 

The Micro-Maid system is the most 
experienced software in the industry. 

It was designed by successful franchise 
owners who know the business. "It does so 
much, it's like having another person in the 
office with you," Sharon Stanish, franchise 
owner for 19 years. 

Maid Brigade provides you 
with strong support 
Maid Brigade offers several weeks of 
corporate and on-site training. Included in 
the training is an intense week in Atlanta. 
When franchise owners leave, they leave 
with a plan of action.A start-up team then 
comes to your territory to help you get 
rolling.The support wUl continue for the 
life of your business. 

Maid Br^ade will fit your lifestyle. 

Our franchise owners range from corporate 
executives leaving their companies to build 
their own business to mothers who want 
to spend more time with their children. If 
you're ready to make a change in lifestyle 
call us at 1-800-722-MAID. 



www.maidbrigad( 



Your Future 

Here - Right Now 




"U.S. Temp Workforce Pr6j§Eled 
To More Than Double 1995-2005." 

-Goldman Sachs Report 

• One franchise fee for temporary, 
full-time and executive search 

• Initial fees $14.500 -$17,500 
plus working capital 

• 1 00% payroll financing of 
temporary associates 



PERSONNEL SERVICES 

1-800-652-6400 

www.expresspersonnel.com 
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FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 



Be the first kid 
on block 

with one of these! 




But you better hurry. Since we first opened in 
1964, we've been growing both nationally and 
internationally. We have over 1700 restaurants 
worldwide. And thaf s been making more people 
like you interested in opening a BLIMPIEa. (Of 
course, being ranked #17 overall and #10 
for grtwilh in the top 500 franchises by Entrepreneur 
Magazine hasn't hurt either.) To support our 
franchisees, we offer a comprehensive classroom 
and in-store training program plus multi-level 
corporate and local support programs. So call 
(800) 447-6256, extension 169. You can also reach 
us on the World Wide Web at www.blimpie.com 
or by fax at (770) 980-9176. Then start bragging 
to all your friends. 

€HE9 

SUB5 X SAiADS 

Offers made by prospectus only. © 1998 BUMPIE IntemaConal, Inc. 



Wliere else can you make money 



lJ malce a 



F 




< I < 'iice. 



"At Sylvan, it's Reading. Writing and Revenue," 
reports USA Today, franchise Times ranked Sylvan 
No. 7 in the country. And Success Magazine hailed 
Sylvan as one of the top 1 3 franchise opportunities. 
As the leader in supplemental education and testing 
services, we've helped over a million students boost 
grades and self-esteem for over 19 years, in over 
700 locations worldwide. If you've had success in 
marketing, management, sales or teaching and 
want to improve your life and the lives of 
others. Sylvan is the infomned choice for you. 
Excellent U.S. and international locations 



still available. 



/j^^^ Sylvan 

TUL^ Learning 
^^JfC Center' 

Success /s \tQrT\t6. 

1-800-284-8214 



www.educate.com 
f © 1 998 Sylvan Learning Systems. Inc. Individually wvned and operated. Traded on NASDAQ as SLVN. 



Earn The Living 
You've Dreamed Of.. 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



Live in or sell an Eagle's Nest home with design 
features not found elsewhere at twice the price. 

Models as low as S9.I0 per square foot 




Earn up to $5,000 to S15,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Contemporary / Traditional Homes 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a S7,S0O house 
deposit for your own business or private use. 

New - "Be Your Own Builder" program can 
save you and your clients up to 25% of the 
bouse construction cost 

For a FREE Full Color Brochure: 

Call Mr. Lowell at 1-800-579-1079 (24 hre) 

Fax (770) 720-7605 or write: 

Eagle's Nest Homes, Inc 
205 Eagles Nest Drive, Canton, GA 30114 

http://www.eaglesnesthomes.coin 



CONNECT TO SUCCESS 



Let our franchising experts 
guide you through the maze 
of legal issues, past the pitfalls 
of financing to within sight 
of your dreams. Their proven 
methods will excite and 
enlighten you. 

Call (800) 881-9747 to obtain the 
keys to your successful entry into 
the entrepreneurial arena. 

Or visit our website at 
www.bizvideos.com 




MInortty EntraprmMurs' 
VldMSwtos 



FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 



n 



Own your own 
Sears store 

Forget the rest...own the best! 

Sears Dealer Stores-one of America's fastest growing 
retail chains witti more than 450 stores nationwide- 
is now looking for an exceptional individual to own 
and operate a new store in a non-metropolitan 
area with a population of 10,000-25,000 

• America's top brand names in 
appliances, electronics, tiardwore and 

lawn & garden equipment 

• Top-notcti professional training 

• Extensive market and advertising support 
•Outstanding income potential 



For additional information, 
interested parties should call toll free 

1-888-259-2616. EXT. 340 

Interviews will be held in 
the near future 




"The store you know 
in now clone to home" 



SELL SOMETHING ALL BUSINESSES NEED,.. 



A WORKFORCE! , 



FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 



Norrell Staffing Services - 

a recognized leader in providing 
staffing solutions to businesses 
for over 30 
years. We are 
seeking business 
professionals to 
join us as 
franchise 
partners. 

For information on Norrell's 
extensive 
training 

and 

comprehensive 



ENTREPRENEUR 
MAGAZINE 

"TOP 50 BUSINESS 
SERVICE 
FRANCHISES" 



MARCH 98 

FORTUNE 
MAGAZINE 



■AMERICAS 
MOST ADMIRED 
COMPANIES" 



support, 

please call 



1-800-765-6342 

or visit our web site at 

ivww.norrell.com. 



ALABAMA 

HUNTSViaE 

ARKANSAS 

FAYETTEVILLE 

CALIFORNIA 

FRESNO 
BAKERSFIELD 
SANTA ROSA 
MODESTO 

COLORADO 

FORT COLLINS 

FLORIDA 

SARASOTA 
PENSACOLA 

QEORGIA 

SAVANNAH 

ILLINOIS 

SPRINGFIELD 

KANSAS 

TOPEKA 

LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SPRINGFIELD 

MISSOURI 

SPRINGFIELD 

NEW YORK 

ROCHESTER 
SYRACUSE 



NORTH CAROUNA 

FAYETTEVILLE 

OHIO 

AKRON 
YOUNGSTOWN 

OREGON 

EUGENE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LANCASTER 
ERIE 

TEXAS 

EL PASO 
ODESSA 
PORT ARTHUR 
LUBBOCK 

UTAH 

PROVO 

VIROINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 
LYNCHBURG 

WASHINOTON 

SPOKANE 

WEST VIRQINU 

CHARLESTON 
HUNTINGTON 

WISCONSIN 

GREEN BAY 
RACINE/KENOSHA 



INoneir 



Norrell Services, Inc. 3535 Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, GA 30305 Temporary and Managed Staffing 



anmitmiiHiHi 
omofmrnitm 
mmmmimof 

The Athlete's Foot, with more than 700 
stores worldwide, is the leading 
international franchisor of athletic 
footwear. With in-depth training & 
continual home office support we 'II help you 
every step of the way. j 

The athletic footwear business has become 
a $20 Billion industry, with aggressive 
expansioM. If you feel that your local 
market is ideal for expansion call now am/ 

take advantage of this unique opportumty. 




Athlete*! 
Foot 



For fnwfiise in/ormafion (o// l-t00-524-M44 
tr 770/5 14-47IS. Use mit our wetiirt @ 
tH^//Nfww.(Aeo>MereffM(.(WB 



ISN'T IT TIME YOU 
BECAME YOUR OWN 
BOSS? 

Ready to make your move and become an entrepreneur? With over 1,000 
changes in the federal tax code, now more than ever, the need for a 
professional tax service is in demand! 

Accounting not your background? Well, you don't have to be an accoun- 
tant to own and operate your own Jackson Hewitt Tax Service. Our state- 
of-the-art technology and professional support teams give you the tools 
necessary to operate your business. In addition.we also provide our 

franchisees with: 

National marketing and advertising support 
Regional operations support teams 
Technological support 
Tax and software support 

1-800-277-3278 

Join The Growing Team! 



jm HEwnr 

www.jacksonhewitt.com 



aterial 



CLASSIFIEDS 



I 



r AFRICAN FABRIC & 
^CLOTHING WHOLESALE 

AFRITEX - the fabric source for contemporary African 
prints, gold prints, mudcloth, brocade, george, silk. 
Call for a catalog, swatchbooks S20+S/H. 
1.888.9AFRITEX. Excellent prices/low minimums. 

R&B FASHIONS 
Distributors of Authentic African Clothing 
Crafts & Jewelry; CATALOG AVAILABLE 
$2.50 Refundable with 1st Order, payable to "Ronke" 
12418 Ransom Drive, Glcndalc MD 20769 
(301)464-1748 

i AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
I ADOPTION i 

MAKE YOUR HOME COMPLETE. ADOPT A 
BABY! Most extensive African-American infant 
adoption program in Northeast. Sliding Scale Fees. 
Shorter waits. Free booklet. SPENCE-CHAPIN. 
(212) 369-0300. www.spence-chapin.org 

llfBICANaAMCmCAIiABJ 

MAKE HUGE PROFITS SELLING BLACK ART. 

FREE INFORMATION. WRITE TO: POSITIVE 
BLACK IMAGES, DEPT. BE, P.O. BOX 775, 
GAITHERSBURG, MD 20884. (.W!) 428-1518. 

' AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

LARGE AFROCENTRIC ARTS-CRAFTS 
COLLECTION. Affordable Original Gifts, 
Woodcarvings, Sculptures, Murals, Artifacts, Masks, 
Ceramic figurines. Pottery, Paintings. 
Http://www.arrworld.coni 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
L BOOKS 

EMPOWER YOURSELF! 

Complete line of books and videos. Now Available! 
What If Blacks Did Not Existhy Felix T. Ehui $10.95 
paper. Black College Student Survival G'«;Vc$l4.95 
paper and Black Economics $10.95 paper by Dr. 
Jawanza Kunjufu. Call 1-800-552-1991 for a free cat- 
alog or write: African American Images, 1909 W. 
95th Street, BE6, Chicago, IL 60643. 
Http://www.AfricanAmericanImages.com 

ADB.afriKan diaspora books 

Root research. Culture, History & Spirituality. lOOp 
color catalog $6.00. 6418 Grandvale, Box 740193, 
Houston, TX 77274. (281)933-1969. 
www.afrikandiasporabooks.com 




AFRICAN-AMERIC 
FIGURINES 



ANJ 



Black Collectible Figurines and Magnets. Specializing 
in Divine Inspiration, African Men, Women, 
Children, Sports, All Types of Elephants, 3-D Picture 
Frames and Clocks, Key Rings, Miniatures to 24 
inches. Excellent Prices. 3,500 Item Catalog. $5.00 
Refunded First Order. Send to: UMOJA, 5035 
Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19144. (215) 
849-5957. Wholesale Distribution Opportunities. 



AUTOMOTIVE 

AutoNetwork - African American's Car Buyer's Guide. 
Your auto buying service. What you must know to 
save money, www.aacbg.com. 1-800-758-0118, ext. 
240. 



GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS IN YOUR AREA: 
MUST SELL: CARS, TRUCKS, COMPUTERS, 
MORE! GREAT DEALS! CALL NOW TOLL 
FREE: 1-800-601-2212, ext. SP7900. 



CARS FOR $100! Trucks, boats, ATVs, RVs, 
furniture, electronics, computers, etc. by FBI, IRS, 
DEA. Available vour area now. Call 1-800-430-1304, 
Ext. S-22348. 

Boc^Kji/eiimyfiAXiQM. 

BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR. 75-year 
tradition of quality book publishing, promotion, 
distribution. "Author's Guide to Subsidy Book 
Publishing" 1-800-695-9599. 



BUSINESS'^ 
OPPORTUNITIES 

LE I l ilt GOVtRNMEN I FINANCL y<.ur sm.ill 
business. Grants/loans to $800,000.00 Free recorded 
message: (707)448-0270. GB5) 

CONSULTANTS. Conduct Popular Professional 
Seminars. National Qualification Training. Free 
Information. Call CARLSON LEARNING/ 
PERFORMAX Field Manager, iris Randall. 1-800- 
945-9140. NYC. 

FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS, BILLIONS 
AVAILABLE! NEVER REPAY! CALL (24 HOURS): 
1-760-599-3502. 

EARN SUBSTANTIAL INCOME COLLECTING 
JUDICIAL JUDGEMENTS LOCALLY. WORK 
FROM HOME. FULL OR PART TIME. FREE 
INFORMATION 24 HOURS 1-702-598-2930. 



ETHNIC STYLE CLOTHING, GREAT FOR 
STARTING NEW BUSINESS. WEIGHT LOSS 
BUSINESS ALSO AVAILABLE. (213)623-2953. 



START YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENCY - $595. 

High commissions, complete training, professional 
support, home/office. Free information. (717) 536- 
3092. The Ticket Counter. 



WATKINS HOME-BASED BUSINESS. Since 
1868, Famous Food, Household products. Stan 
under $35! FREE Information Packet. Independent 
Director: 1 (800) 269-9259. 

SMALL BUSINESS - LET THE GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE YOU! LOANS AND ASSISTANCE! 
SATISFACriON GUARANTEED! CALL TODAY 
FOR DETAILS. 1-800-226-3601, EXT. BF7870. 



THE GOVERNMENT WILL FINANCE YOUR 
NEW OR EXISTING SMALL BUSINESS. Find 
out how! Free recorded message. (619) 687-1266. 
(P81) 

Be The Boss!!! Sun your own business. Become a 
Scholarship Consultant and make excellent money. 
Call for more information. 1-800-647-9408. 



•"LOOKING FOR EXTRA INCOME?— 

ASSEMBLE CRAFT PRODUCTS AT HOME IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME. FUN TO DO! INFOR- 
MATION CALL: 1-800-377-6000, ext. 7905. 

. NEW BUSINESS 

S Billions $ Prepaid Cellular 

$500 to $2,000 weekly Commission plus Residuals 
quick start packet, send $59.00: S.T. 
Communications, 201 Penllyn Pike, Penllvn, PA 
19422, or call (215) 793-0362. 

OWN YOUR OWN apparel, shoe, lingerie, bridal, 
gift or $1.00 store. Includes inventory, fixtures, 
buying trip, training. Requires minimum investment 
$18,900.00. Call Paul at Liberty Opportunities (501) 
327-8031. 

EARN BIG MONEY 

Owning your own internet or 900# business. 
Call 1-888-486-9575 
www.saturncommunications.com 



GUARANTEED EXTRA INCOME 

Own a "SMAG Gift Shop Without Walls". Over 
2,000 products. Start-up Grant available. 1-800-490- 
8717, Philip. 

Electrical Deregulation: The greatest transfer of 
wealth in American History. Don't Miss It! 1-800- 
994-0696. http://www.aurush.com/dmoore 

Become a BLACK BUSINESS LOCATOR™ 

business partner and waicii your income potential 
climb to new heights! You'll earn a substantial income 
while helping black businesses compete through 
technology. Call us today to see if we're right for each 
other. (770)618-0834. 



MONEY BROKERS WANTED. EARN HUGE 
DOLLARS. NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 
FREE PERSONALIZED KIT. CALL TOLL FREE 
1 -888-EARNMUCH. ( 1 -888-.327-6682). 



FREE REPORT: 7 Website Revenue Streams. Call 

(RaberWeb). (213) 257-6035. Email: 
info^rabcrweb.com or visit www.RaberWeb.com 

SELL SUN GLASSES. $1.50 PAIR. FACTORY 
PRICED AT $5.00 - $7.00 PAIR. EASY MONEY. 
(804) 285-4326. CALL ANY TIME. 



ESCAPE THE RAT RACE! Earn more money and 
have the time to enjoy it. Pleasant. Respectable. 6 
figure potential. 800-999-955 1 , ext.486088. 



Btj\CK ENTERPRISE Classified is a monthly feature. .Ml clas\incd .ids aLceplcJ at ihc discretion of the publisher. 
Although BLACK ENTERPRISE makes ever\' effort to check the authenticity of our classified ads, we accept no 
responsibility or liability for the contents herein. Rates: 1 time ad S8.70/word; 3 consecutive ads S8.20/word; 6 
consecutive ads S7.70/ward; 12 consecutive ads S6.70/word. Minimum .id 20 words for $174.00. URL & e-mail addresses; 
~ 3 words each; Pt^B *'s & TEL *"s - 2 words each: Abbreviations. ZIP C'ndcs I word each. Classified Di-splay available 
at $790/inch; $1,375/2 inches; S2,055/3 inches. BIj\CK ENTERPRISE will set all display ads. Complete rate card 
available. Certified check/VI.O. must accompany copy and be received two months prior to actual date of the issue intended 
for submission. Phone orders with MasicrrCard/V'isa/Amcrican Express. Send advertising order and pavmcni lo: Classified 
Department. BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine. 130 Fifth Avenue. New York, NY lOOlI. Contact: Clas! 
Represenuiive (212) 886-9552; Fax (212) 886-9618 ur E-Mail - BE3dvtnye>aol.eom. All ads must be prepaid. 
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EARN UP TO $250,000 ANNUALLY. CASH IN 
ON 3 ON 3 BASKETBALL. 1-800-861-6052. 
Website @: www.3on3jani.com 

JANITORIAL BUSINESS start-up Manual J49.50. 
Estimating, Bidding, Proposals, Contracts and more. 
Guranatced ways to sign-up customers. Free br<x;hurc 
(818) 888-6404 (one minute recording). 

f'iu SI N eIs s er vi clU 

$99 LOGO PACKAGE. Need a logo for your new or 
existing company? Call 1-800-653-2131 for a FREE 
BROCHURE. 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS-ANY STATE! 
Delaware incorporations instantly. Professional 
Service, we invite comparison. CorpAmerica, Inc.: 
(888) 736-4300; (302) 736-4300. Fax: (302) 736- 
5620. Internet: http://www, corpamcrica.com 
MC/Visa/Amex. 



portunitJ 



BECOME A HOME INSPECTOR. START YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS. APPROVED HOME STUDY. 
FREE CAREER LITERATURE. P.C.D.I.. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 800-362-7070, DEPT. 
PPG 137. 

BECOME A MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTIONIST. 

GREAT WORK AT HOME OPPORTUNITY. 
APPROVED HOME STUDY. FREE 
LITERATURE. P.C.D.I., ATLANTA. GEORGIA. 
800-362-7070, DEPT. YYG137. 

FEDERAL JOBS: $24,028-$! 1 5,700. Immediate 
Openings. Nationwide. All Occupations and Career 
Levels. To Order Current List and Application ($34 
for 3 months) Call Dept-BE: 1-800-824-5000. 

BECOME A PRIVATE INVESTIGATOR. 

APPROVED HOME STUDY. FREE 
LITERATURE. P.C.D.I., ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
800-362-7070, DEPT. JRGI37. 



BECOME A PARALEGAL. LAWYER 
INSTRUCTED HOME STUDY. JOIN 
AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING PROFESSION. 
P.C.D.I., ATLANTA. GEORGIA. 800-362-7070, 
DEPT. LLG137. 

r COMMODITIES/ ^ 
' FUTURES TRADING 

Docs \our MONEY work as hard for you .is you do 
for it?' If not. call Alaron Trading at 1 -800-93'5-6495 
for your FREE trading kit and get started today. 
There is risk of loss in trading futures & options. 



AFRO CENTRIC/MULTI-CULTURAL 
SOFTWARE: Clip Art, screen savers, multimedia, 
hiscuricat/cducatiujial software and more! Visit us 
at http://www.ashanti-pub.com or call 1-800- 
757-5385 and ask for FREE catalog B-33. Ashanti 
Publications, P.O. Box 2774, Antioch. CA 94531- 
2774. 



EDUCATION JIB 

DISTANCE l.KARN'IN'C. HS/RBA/.\(BA/DBA/PhD. 
Business, Management, Health Care, Computer, 
Criminal Justice. Credit fot Work Experience. 
Scholarship. TAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 1-800-988- 
4MBA, www.ftu.edu. 



ACCREDITED B.S. AND M.S. 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 
THROUGH DISTANCE EDUCATION. 

• Object oriented B.S. program 

• New courses in Java, Networking, HTML, MIS 
Free catalog 1 -800-767-2427, http://www.aics./edu 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
COMPUTER SCIENCES 



QjAi Valley School 



I 



Fiotn p(^kirxlagaden Ovough t2th graile. we o% ctullenging. 
healthy and exciting programs in a sale and stiudured envl(onmen( 
As a secondary ptep and college prep day and boarding school, 
we give young men and wodien an edge or Ihe tutute 

Rh mora InfornBtkHi all WM334StI i 



••• DOCTORAL & MASTER'S DEGREES 

Accredited, 1 to 2 years; 1 month Residency. 
BUSINESS. EDUCATIONAL, GOVT., INT. RELA- 
TIONS, PSYCH., RELIGION. SOCIAL WORK, 
HEALTH SERVICES. 

Write: 

Berne University, International Graduate School 
PO Box 1080, Wolfeboro Falls, NH 03896 
TEL: (603) 569-8648 FAX: (603) 569-4052 
E-MAIL: bcrnc@berne.edu 

EDUCATION & 
INSTRUCTION 



Earn 
Your 

College 
Decree 
At Home 




• B.S . M.S., & M BA. tr^rough<tetance learning 

• pnOGRAMS INCLUDE Business Admm , FmanM. 
AocMrting. MIS, Enviroranental Soence/Mgmm , 
HeaKh Care Admn., Psychology, Paralegal STixkes 
A Cnmnal Justice 

• Approved by over 375 
efrptoyeis 

FREE CATALOG: 
1-MO-WT«IUBor 



CICK 

UNIVHRSITY 

STATf (.IChNShD 
AND APfROVI-D 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM. 

Approved home study. 100 years. Affordable. Free 
Catalog. (800) 826-9228. BLACKSTONE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, P.O. Box 701449, Dept. BP, 
Dallas, TX 75370. 



OFF CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 



BACHELOR ♦ MASTER ♦ DOCTORATE 

• Accredited and Approved Degree Programs 

• Receive Credt for Wortc & Academtc Experience 

• Affordable TuHion No Residency Requirements 

Barrlnqton University (800) 533-3378 

Http://vsww.Barnngton.edu 



FINANCIAL 

OVERDUE BILLS? I -800-7«8- 1 14 1 . B.,>i Lrrdii's 
no problem! Liccn.scd/ Bonded since 1977. 
Applications to $50,000. Not loan company. Town 
& Country Acceptance. 

MONEY AVAILABLE NOW! LET THE 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE YOUR BUSINESS 
IDEA. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! WE 
HAVE THE ANSWERS! CALL: 1-800-226-3601, 
ext. BF7900. 



MONEY TROUBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 

REDUCE INTEREST, LOWER CREDIT CARD 
PAYMENTS. RF^TORE CREDIT. NON-PROFIT 
DEBT CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM CAN 
HELP. CALL 1-800-SAVE-ME-2. 



FREE CASH GRANTS! NEVER REPAY. 
BUSINESS START/EXPANSION, PERSONAL 
NEEDS, MEDICAL BILLS, EDUCATION, DEBT 
CONSOLIDATION. FREE INFORMATION 
PACKAGE. 1-818-377-3257. 



BURIED IN DEBT? CUT CREDIT CARD 

INTEREST/PAYMENTS TO 50%! 

APPLICATIONS $2.500-$75,000? GOOD/BAD 
CREDIT! INSTANT APPROVAL! BUDGET 1- 
800-546-6976. 

MONEY SUPERMARKET! 

Loans - Any Reason, Any Amount! Credit No 
Problem! 72 Hour Processing! Brokers Needed! 
800-399-7197. x3 12. 

BAD CREDIT? 
100% BRAND NEW CREDIT FILE! 30 DAYS 
GUARANTEED! FAST EASY CONFIDENTLY.. 
FREE INFORMATION. CALL 1-800-393-1260. 

CALL 1-800-315-3328 ext. 51! NEED HELP 
WaTH BILLS? Debt Consolidation Loans And 
Programs Available. Bad Credit OK. No Up Front 
Fees. 



LEGALLY RE-ESTABLISH CREDIT WITHIN 
DAYS! FREE INFORMATION. CALL 1-800-935, 
5171, EXT. 1871, 24 HOURS. 
www.speedcredit.com 

COMPLETE GUIDE TO CREDIT 
IMPROVEMENT & REPAIR. Including letters & 
regulations $45.95. A.B. Solutions. P.O. Box 169, 
Brentwood. NY 11717. 

FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS with the leading 
consulting Tirm in the country. McGROW 
CONSULTING. 800-358-8011. 



MINOR LEAGUE BASKETBALL 

Franchises available for April 1999 stan-up. 
$10,000.00 required 
Fax request for information to (610) 252-7606 

FREE SAMPLE ISSUH 

The Network Journal, professional and small business 
publication. (Issues, Ideas. Opportunities and how-to- 
articlcs.) For free sample: 1-800-625-4576 or visit 
our web site at http://www.tnj.com 

^GOURMET AFRICAN'^ 
TEAS, COFFEE & MORE 

Wholesale-Retail. Satislaction Guaranteed. 
Brochure $2.50. F.P. Garrettson, 230 Main St., 
Chatham, NJ 07928. Open Tuesday-Saturday. 1- 
800-821-2549. Fax (201) 701-0905. 

!§ HAIR/SKIN CAREJI 

Looking tor your lavoritc hair & skin care products? 
Dark & Lovely, Optimum, Dark & Natural for Men, 
Magic and MANY others... Hair clippers & 
trimmers... Men's shaving products... Call for a 
FREE catalog. 1-888-37- VENUS or visit out website: 
www.africanamericanbeauty.com 



EARN MONEY Reading Books! $30,000/yr. income 
potential. Details. l-(800) 513-4343, Ext. Y-22348. 
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••• NEED MONEY? EARN EXTRA INCOME *" 

ASSEMBLE CRAFT PRODUCTS AT HOME FOR 
BEST COMPANIES - VARIETY OF WORK 
AVAILABLE. Call; 1-800-377-6000, exi.7900. 



EASYWORKI EXCELLENT PAY! 
Assemble Products At Home. 
Call Toll Free 
1-800-467-5566, ext. 9594 



HOME TYPISTS. PC users needed. S45,000 income 
potential. Call 1-800-513-4343, Ext. B-22348. 



$BILLION$ COMPANY. EXPERIENCING 
RAPID GROWTH. NEED HELP 

IMMEDIATELY!!! WORK FROM HOME OR 
OFFICE. EARN UP TO $5,000 PART TIME, 
$10,000+ FULL TIME. FREE VACATIONS. 
CALL NOW: 1-800-301-9017. 

INTERNET 

BLACK VOICES Ts "Black Xnerica's Favorite Web 
Site", offering job listings, Afro-centric news, 
information and entertainment. Chat live with 
newsmakers and celebrities. Internet: 
http://www.blackvoices.com AOL keyword: Black 
Voices. For advertising opportunities, email: 
bvglynn@aol.com 

African American Shopping Mall 

http://www.hnl.com/a3sm. 
Email: AA.SMg'bnl.com . 

Your place to shop for afrocentric prod.ucts and 
services. Free Catalog. Call 1-888-277-8559. We are 
looking for afrocentric products to place in our printed 
catalog and website. 

Now on-line. The African American Community 
Mall, www.aacmall.com On-line shopping and info 
for products, scrvice.s and groups by blacks. No 
computer needed. We will handle all transactions for 
you. Reaching the community together as one. Join 
Today. 1-800-884-9682. 



Ideas, inventions, new products! One ot America's 
leading invention firms can help you submit to 
industry. Patent services. Call 1-800-288-IDEA. 

INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
in BLACK OWNED BUSINESSES 

1-800-722-9976 
www.thirdmarket.com 



r 
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NEGRO LEAGUE 
MERCHANDISE 



Caps, t-shirts, jackets, jerseys. For free color 
catalog, call BOWOOD ENTERPRISES, INC., (914) 
298-9424. 



LEAL. ESTATE ^ 



BARGAIN HOMES - Foreclosed, HUD, VA, S&L 
Bailout properties. Low Down. Fantastic savings. Call 
1-800-513-4343, Ext.H-22348 for list^ 

LET THE GOVERNMENT PAY for your new or 
existing home. Over 100 different programs available. 
Free recorded message: (707)448-3818. (8JB5). 



I™jf R a1de"e vents; 

INTERNATIOtSIAL BLACK BUYERS & 
MANUFACTURERS EXPO CONFERENCE... 
Join the hundres of other Black Retailers, 
Manufacturers, Booksellers, Artists, Craftspeople, 
Importers, Clotheirs and Retail Industry Service 
Providers who gather each March and October in 
Washington, DC for 3 days of power-packed seminars, 
caucuses and trade. Come stock your shelves with 
thousands of unique products by Black manufacturers 
from throughout the world. (202) 797-9070, 
www.lBBMEC.com or E-Mail us at 
lBBMECinfo@lnterCHANGE.org. Not open to the 
general public. 

II mil inmiMi 

The African-American Travel Guide, lOUs of historic 
sites, museums, restaurants, entertainment, B&Bs, 
tours, festivals; U.S. and Canada. Call (800) 758- 
9190 or visit www.holland-assoc.com/afrotravel. 



ARE YOU SERIOUS ABOUT LOSING WEIGHT 
in 1998??? OUR INTERNATIONAL HERBAL 
PRODUCTS ARE: 

• SAFE • ALL NATURAL 
DR. RECOMMENDED 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

CALL NOW!! 1-800-263-4705. 



BUSINESS CARD DIRiCTORY 



Govcmmnit Sponsortd Small Busiiwss 
Loans (urrtntly Availablr 
Hiqh Approval Ratf 
Start-Ups/Expansion/Franchlst 

lo Rmive a Complpte IniornMiion Kit and Applkation, 
Send Ckk m Money Ordft In the amotint of 5^1.95 to: 



Global Visions - Small Business Solutions 
KLh Park Avtnuf South, Drpt. 102 
NrwYork,NYIOOI6 

Refunds for Applicitions Not Approvrd. 

nS with all liit [(quest (wtiile pntilies liist) 
9Prin(i|il?sofk(e5s 



!-888-796-IO't9 cndit card orders only 
8:30 Ml -6:00 pm EST 



Allow 7 business days for ddivfry 

NySRnidflils must add applicable tax 



When you write your next ciieck, 
SEND A MESS<)GE. 






• — T 


SAMPLE 















GREAT LEAOERS 
Five (5) Design Series 




THE BLACK FAMILY 
Single Design Series 



$12.95 



When you write your next chieck 
that piece of paper becomes o 
symbol of our economic power 
As such, this power should be 
embodied on a check which is 
produced by a Block-owned 
business. Use AfrocenChecks 
and send a message to respect 
and protect the Black dollar. 

AFROCENCHECK 
(800)971-4223 



Ordering InHlrui-i !•>■■> 

1. Enclose One (1) voided check. 

2. Enclo» One ( 1 ) cirent deposit *!. 

3. Enclose SWND lOIAL pdyoUe to 'AfiocenCneck.' 
Pteaseolow2-4v<eelsfotdei«eiY. (56l)73frW1 

lame Ptione 



Selert Design; EGYPTIAN CHIIDHN nEAOEBS . . fA),'l;Y 



200Sin9lc 512,95 '" 400Sirale 521.95 
ISQDuplkcle5l3.95 300 Duplicole 523 95 



Coiifornio Residents odd Soles Tox 



Shipping i Hondling (per oidet) 



5 2,00 



Sian Checks at « _ 



CRflNO TOTflt 



Send onto lomi. MMed Check, depotf Sip. and poyment t ; 

Check Ofdar 0«pl. • Alloc*nCh*ck 

P. O. Box 60065 

City of Industry. CA 91716-0065 
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unlimited options 

Your inside source for events, products and services of B.E. Unlimited 



NETWORKING 



Working the crowd 



Events can lead to big deals if you know how to connect 




UNUMITE1 



African American business owners 
in search of prime networking 
opportunities are finding them 
at Black Enterprise events. Every 
year, thousands of black entrepreneurs con- 
vene at these venues to explore, learn, relax 
and, most of all, make connections. 

The payoffs are real. Just ask Bill 
Hammond, president of 
Los Angeles-based Ham- 
mond Entertainment Inc., 
who tapped into a deals 
pipeline at the 1997 Black 
Enterprise/Pepsi Golf & 
Tennis Challenge. "This 
was the best forum for an 
African American profes- 
sional that I have ever been 
to. You have decision mak- 
ers who can make six- to 
seven-figure deals." 

As the entertainment con- 
sultant for the theme 
evening events, Hammond 
was introduced to John 
Utendahl, president and CEO of Utendahl 
Capital Partners, during the opening recep- 
tion. A subsequent meeting in New York 
City led Hammond to a contract to work 
on the sixth annual Booker Open, a golf 
event sponsored by Utendahl. 

If you're still not convinced about the 
merits of these types of business events, just 
talk to Brett Savage, manager of specialty 
markets for the U. S. Postal Service, a spon- 
sor of the Black Enterprise/NationsBank 
Entrepreneius Conference. At that event in 
1997, Porter Ragsdale, president of 
Atlanta-based Public Broadcasting 
Consultants Inc., was introduced to Savage 
after speaking to a representative at the U.S. 
Postal Service booth. 

The Postal Service was searching out 
radio and TV programming targeting the 




Events can turn up 
prime opportunities 
for participants 



African American community in order to 
better target black colleges. At the same 
time, Ragsdale needed sponsors for a pro- 
gram being put together to support black 
college stations. 

Whether by sheer luck or being in the 
right place at the right time, Ragsdale was 
prepared for such an encounter. He 
brought a fiill proposal with 
him to the Entrepreneurs 
Conference. That helped. 
"He would not have gotten 
the same level of attention if 
he had gone the route of 
forwarding a proposal di- 
rectly to the agency," says 
Savage, who is bombarded 
with proposals every day. 
Proposals that come in that 
way are routed through the 
agency for review. 

Business networking 
events are important to en- 
trepreneurs because as 
Savage puts it, "Those types 
of opportunities allow a face-to-face discus- 
sion of our objectives to identify possible 
partners and make an assessment about 
whether their business can meet our objec- 
tives. We don't get that opportunity fre- 
quendy with African Americans." 

"I go to attract quality vendors," says 
Savage, "That's why the B.E. Entrepreneurs 
Conference is the only business conference 
for African Americans we sponsor." 

Meanwhile, deals are still flowing 
Hammond's way. He met Ken Chenault, 
president of American Express, who partic- 
ipated in Utendahl's golf event. Chenault 
hired him to plan a May 1998 meeting of 
" 1 30 of American Express' top executives 
from around the world." As a result of that 
project, another opportunity is being 
hammered out. — Dorett Smith 



Black Enterprise 
Unlimited is a division 
of Earl G. Graves Ltd. 
dedicated to the 
creation of products 
and services designed 
to meet your business needs. We can 
be contacted at B.E. Unlimited, 130 
Fifdi Ave., New York, NY 100 11 -4399; 
fax: 212-886-9509; e-mail: 
BEunlim@blackenterprise.com. 
Following is the contact information to 
help you learn more about the programs 
and products of B.E. Unlimited: 

B.E./NATIONSBANK 
ENTREPRENEURS CONFERENCE 

To receive information about the 1999 
Entrepreneurs Conference at Disney's 
Contemporary Resort in Lake Buena 
Vista, Florida, 
call 800-543-6786. 

B.E./PEPSI GOIF 
& TENNIS CHALLENGE 

For information on the 1998 Golf & 
Tennis Challenge, September i-7 at the 
Doral Golf Resort and Spa in Miami, 
call 800-209-7229. 



B.E. SKI CHALLENGE 

The first annual Ski Challenge 
is scheduled For the 1999 Martin Luther 
King Holiday Weekend, January 14-18, 
at Vail s Keystone Resort in Keystone, 
Colorado. For more information, 
call 800-209-7229. 



KIDPRENEURS® PROGRAM 

The Kidpreneurs Program is dedicated 
to the creation of business education prod- 
ucts for our children. To learn 
about our annual Kidpreneurs Konferencc, 
call 800-543-6786. 
To receive information about the 
Kidpreneurs Program, 
contact Mclvin Crenshaw at 
212-886-9558. 

B.E. UNLIMITED NEWSIEHERS 

To be placed on the mailing list 
for The Exchange'", a business tool 
tor aspiring and established 
entrepreneurs, and KidpreneitrsNews™, 
a publication designed to foster 
the eiurepreneurial spirit in children, 
c-ill 800-543-6786. 
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Final notes to keep you informed, prepared and connected 
OUR NEXT ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Consumers in charge 



Do you ever really think about 
being a consumer? After all, 
you're constantly spending 
money — on your car, your 
house, your wardrobe and countless other 
expenses. You're crucial to our nation's 
economy. But being a black consumer 
means even more to us, as we explore in 
our annual consumer empowerment issue. 

You'll read about how black consumers, 
motivated by the million-dollar consumer 
racism case last year against clothing giant 
Eddie Bauer Inc., are starting to fight 
harassment in courts nationwide ajul 
using other effective ways to get 
justice in everyday encounters. 

As consumers, we're also chal- 
lenged to keep our credit reports 
in tip-top shape. Negative or 
erroneous information can keep 
us from getting a job, insurance or 
qualifying for more credit. In this 
first of a series, you'll find out htnv 



to thoroughly clean up your credit report. 

You'll also discover how to use the wide 
world of cyberspace to bargain hunt for 
deals — from everyday staples to big ticket 
items. To top it off, you'll get an inside 
look at the very hot gospel music market. 
We don't want you to be left behind when 
it comes to where your dollars go. Read 
BE s July issue 
to stay in 
the loop. 




Gospel is 
making a joyful 
noise in business 



DO YOU HAVE A STORY IDEA? 

Many of our best story ideas come from you, the readers of BLACK ENTERPRISE. We want 
you to keep telling us what you need to see in the magazine to help you laimch and grow 
your business, advance your career and build personal wealth. 

Help us set the agenda. Send your ideas and suggestions to the following editors at 
BLACK ENTERPRISE, 130 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011-4399; fax: 212-886-9610; 
e-mail: beeditor^blackenterprise.com 

BUSINESS/ECONOMIC NEWS: Newspoints do Eric L. Smith 
BUSINESS OWNERSHIP/MANAGEMENT: Enterprise do Roz Ayres- Williams 
CAREERS/PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Powerplay do Cassandra Hayes 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS: Verve do Valerie Lynn Gray 

PERSONAL FINANCE/INVESTING: Moneywise do Marjorie Whigham-Desir 
TECHNOLOGY: Techwatch do Tariq K. Muhammad 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Include your name, address and daytime phone number for confirmation. We 
reserve the right to edit correspondence for clarity and space. Write to: Letters, 
BLACK ENTERPRISE, 130 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011-4399; fax: 212-886-9610; 
e-mail: beletters@blackenterprise.com 



OTHER WAYS 

TO TAP INTO B.E. 

VISIT US ONLINE! 

BE stakes its claim in cyberspace 
with BLACK ENTERPRISE Online 
(www.blackenterprise.com). Get regular 
briefings on the latest business and money 
management strategies and exciting special 
eventsand conferences brought to you by BE. 

B.E. ON TV 

Catch the BLACK ENTERPRISE MoneyWise 
Report on Americas Black Forum — the 
Emmy Award-winning weekly news show 
with an African American perspective. 
Check local listings. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

To subscribe, renew your current 
subscription or buy gift subscriptions, 
phone 800-727-7777, or send e-mail to 
BEsubscribe@blackenterprise.com 

BACK ISSUES 

To order back issues, call the BE Circulation 

Department at 212-242-8000, ext. 568. 

REPRINTS 

To order reprints (minimum quantity 
for B&W is 100) of any BE article, call 
Peter Mastropietro at 71 7-560-200 L 

B.E. LISTS OF TOP COMPANIES 

To order the BE 100s and other BE lists 
on computer disk ($99 plus shipping and 
handling), call 212 886-9608. 

To order books mentioned in BE (or any 
book in print), call Books Now! anytime, 
day or night: 800-BOOKS-NOW (266-5766) 
or 801-261-1 187, ext. 1408. Or visit 
Books Now! on the Web at 
www.BooksNow.com/BlackEnterprise. Use your 
American Express, Visa or MasterCard, or 
send a check or money order plus $4.95 
shipping and handling ($2.50 each additional 
item) to: Books Now Inc., 448 E. 6400 
Soudi, Suite. 125, Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
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Technical! 
The Visa Business Ca 
Linl<ed To 14 ^ 



/nd erstanJing Karen's system for software testing can Le minJ-toggling. 
On tKe otlier KanJ, tfie system sKe uses to trouLlesInxit her own business is 
really quite simple — llic X'isa" Business carJ. It's accepted at over 14 million 
places worldwide, millions more tKan American Express. So Karen stays plugged 
in wKetKer sKe's on tKe road testing for quality assurance or lecturing about it. To 
see wKat tlie Visa Business card can do for your business, call 1-800-VISA-311 
ext. 91, or visit our Small Business Suite at www.visa.com/smallbiz/ 



\ is \ Bl'sinkss Card 





It's Everywhere You Want To Be." 



Copyrighted 



majority 

Toyota Camry. #1 selling car in America * 

rules. 



CAMRY 




TOYOTA 



everyday 



1 800-GO -TOYOTA -^-www.toyota.com 



©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Upl Do it for those who love >'ou. "Based on calendar year 1997 unit sales. 
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